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“We can only say that something, we know not what, drives us 
to attack the great enemy Ignorance wherever we see him, and that 
if we fail, as we probably shall, in our attack on his intrenchments, 
it may be useless but it is not inglorious to fall in leading a Forlorn 
Hope.” — ^Frazer 

“Our problem is, in large degree, one of unraveling this net of sym- 
bolism in which our human destiny has become entangled.” — ^Eh:. 
Wendell Johnson, University of Iowa 




NOTES FOR THE READER 


The sun as god: Most persons today are familiar with the fact that 
nearly all primitive peoples worshiped the sun, and that most of the 
names of pagan deities are those of a sun-god. It may not be so gen- 
erally known that many of the ancient holydays, rites, and customs 
of pagan religions in the Mediterranean area were assimilated to 
Christianity during its first centuries. The Catholic Encyclopedia (a 
very conservative source) : “It would be impossible here to even out- 
line the history of solar symbolism and language as applied to God, 
the Messiah, and Christ in Jewish or Christian canonical, patristic, 
or devotional works. Hymns and Christian offices abound in instances. 
The earliest rapprochement of the births of Christ and the sun is in 
Cyprian [third century] : ‘O, how wonderfully acted Providence that 
on that day on which the sun was born . . . Christ should be born!* ” 
Again: “Not only Gnostics and other heretics, but Christians who 
considered themselves faithful, held in a measure to the worship of 
the sun. Leo the Great in his day [fifth century] says that it was the 
custom of many Christians to stand on the steps of the Church of 
St. Peter and pay homage to the sun by obeisance and prayers. . . . 
It is true that the believers in Mithras [and of many other pagan gods 
also] also observed Sunday [that is, the Sun’s day] as well as Christ- 
mas. Consequently Constantine speaks not of the day of our Lord, 
but of the everlasting day of the Sun.” It was not till the sixth century 
that the Church definitely fixed the day and year of Jesus’ birth. It 
chose the ancient pagan winter festival, largely because of popular 



demand. The Encyclopedia Britannica: “There is a difficulty in accept- 
ing the 25th of December as the real date of the Nativity, December 
being the height of the rainy season in Judea, when neither flocks 
nor shepherds could have been at night in the fields of Bethlehem.” 
Tertullian: “You [i.e., pagans] say we worship the sun; so do you.” 
“The Day of the Sun a time of rest. . . . All judges and city folk and 
all craftsmen shall rest on the venerated day of the Sun [Cod. Just, 
iii].” J. M. Robertson: “For the Mithraists also the sign of the cross, 
made on the forehead, was the supreme symbol; and it was mainly 
their cult which established the usage of calling the Sun-day, the 
first of the week, the day of the Lord. ... In the third century the 
chief place of the cult in the empire was on the Vatican mount at 
Rome. . . 

The other principal pagan festival, that of the spring solstice, was 
also assimilated to Christianity, though only, as in the case of Christ- 
mas, after a long and bitter struggle. Streeter: “A divergency between 
the churches of Rome and Asia in regard to the day on which Easter 
[it was not, of course, called Easter then] should be observed was a 
matter of acute controversy throughout the second century, leading 
to the excommunication of Asia by Rome about a.d. 195.” This issue 
was one among several which the Council of Nicea (325) tried to 
settle. Socrates, the Church historian of the early fifth century, wrote 
that the spring festival in the western Church “has been introduced 
into the Church from some old usage, just as many other customs 
have been established.” As Professor A. R. S. Kennedy puts it: “There 
are no inventions in ritual, it has been said, only survivals.” Or Frazer: 
“It is not our business here to consider what bearing the permanent 
existence of such a solid layer of savagery beneath the surface of so- 
ciety, and unaffected by the superficial changes of religion and culture, 
has upon the future of humanity. The dispassionate observer, whose 
studies have led him to plumb its depths, can hardly regard it other- 
wise than as a standing menace to civilization.” 



Man-beast relationship: After reading my most recent book a promi- 
nent critic rebuked me, saying that I did not distinguish sharply 
enough between beasts and men. He is, of course, guilty of prepos- 
session. Robertson Smith: “When the same person is beHeved to be 
now a man and now a wolf, the difference which we recognize be- 
tween a man and a wild beast [or a tame one] is certainly not yet 
perceived.” Tylor: “The sense of an absolute psychical distinction be- 
tween man and beast, so prevalent in the civilized world, is hardly 
to be found among the lower races.” 

Children of gods: Another critic expressed a doubt that ancient man 
was not fully aware of his essential role in the production of the child. 
Hartland: “. . . for generations and eons the truth that a child is 
only born in consequence of an act of sexual union . . . and that 
every child must be the result of such an act and of no other cause, 
was not realized by mankind . . . down to the present day it is im- 
perfectly realized by some peoples . . . there are still others among 
whom it is unknown . . . stories found in every part of the world 
attributing the birth of a hero to supernatural impregnation of his 
mother. . . . They frequently form part of the sacred store of re- 
ligious tradition, and the main incident has been taken up into Chris- 
tianity.” Lactantius: “If it is known to all that certain animals are 
accustomed to conceive by the wind and the breeze, why should 
anyone think it wonderful when we say that a virgin was impregnated 
by the Spirit of God?” Robertson: “The Australians and the Hebrews 
alike believed that sex intercourse is subsidiary to ‘spirit’ action.” 
E. Carpenter: “There is hardly a god ... in any of the four con- 
tinents, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, who was not reported 
to have been born from a virgin, or at least from a mother who owed 
the child not to any earthly father, but to an impregnation from 
heaven.” 

Sex-worship: I wan Bloch: “Religious-sexual fetishism is most plainly 
and universally represented in the phallus cult. The universal human 
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basis of this remarkable form of concentrated religious adoration of 
the genitals is proved unmistakably. It has prevailed in all parts 
of the world, in all ages, and is to be regarded as an ordinary manifes- 
tation.” Howard: “No subject is of greater importance and signifi- 
cance in the evolution of the human race than that of sex worship — 
the adoration of the generative organs as symbols of the creative 
powers of nature. It is indelibly impressed upon our beliefs, our lan- 
guage and our institutions. It is the source of our present religious 
symbols and church architecture, and is the origin of many of our 
most familiar and sacred celebrations.” Halliday: . the higher 

and lower forms of expressing complete unity with God in terms of 
the sexual relations of man.” Encyclopedia Biblica: “The organ in 
man could by the primitive Semites [and others] be taken as sym- 
bolizing the deity.” Diederichs : “In much ancient ritual it was thought 
that mystic communion with the deity could be obtained through the 
semblance of sex-intercourse — as in the Attis-Cybele worship, and 
the Isis-ritual.” Goodland’s great bibliography is the standard here. 
Sacrifice: Robertson Smith: “The origin and meaning of sacrifice 
constitute the central problem of ancient religion.” Reclus: “. . . the 
consecrated offering, be it man, woman or virgin, lamb or heifer, cock 
or dove, represents the deity himself. . . The god Siva says: “It is 
I that am the actual offering; it is I that you butcher upon my altars.” 
Cheyne: “The idea was that the lower animals were closely akin to 
man, and that therefore the offering of one of them was a possible 
surrogate for human sacrifice.” Peters: “The most essential feature of 
the offering is still the blood, which, above all, is given to the deity, 
for in the blood is the life. . . .” Oesterley and Robinson: “In the old 
days, beef, mutton, and goat’s flesh could be eaten only when the crea- 
ture had been ceremonially killed. . . .” 

The chief enemy of all of us when we approach the past is prepos- 
session. Edward Caird: “The intellectual grasp of truth as self-evident 
— ^because inseparably bound up with the consciousness of the self — 



can only be won by a long discipline of self-abnegation^ in which the 
individual gives up his own opinions, his own prejudices and desires,” 
Tylor: “To ingenious attempts at explaining by the light of reason 
things which want the light of history to show their meaning, much of 
the learned nonsense of the world has been due.” Lippert: “If to the 
savage in his intellectual isolation a soul seems to be the cause behind 
every phenomenon, then, in the natural development of thought, to a 
philosopher, whose intellectual horizon has expanded to comprehend 
the idea of a universe, the cause of all causes behind this universe must 
seem to be a universal soul. From this idea, so evidently derived from 
the domain of the cult, philosophizing humanity has never since been 
able to extricate itself.” Gumplowicz: “Every code of human morals 
from the earliest times to the present day has this thoroughly charac- 
teristic peculiarity: the product of actual occurrences and real rela- 
tions is everywhere explained by and derived from imaginary circum- 
stances, and men cannot comprehend a moral idea otherwise.” Dr. 
Victor Robinson: “Intellectually, we are but a stone’s throw from the 
Stone Age; emotionally, we are still living there.” 


XI 




1 


Rabi turned over in his bed and faced the entrance, which stood 
against the east, and saw above the sacred grove the faint light of 
morning. His gaze was so intent that one would have thought he was 
looking for a sign, as in fact he was, but not in the distant sky. The 
revelation he sought was not in the rising God, still hidden and cast- 
ing before him the light of his coming, but in himself, for he was 
the priest and physician of his people and divined all things when he 
looked deeply into his own being. This he was doing now. 

There had come again the season of the God’s triumph when, 
victorious after another long struggle with the powers of darkness, 
he waxed in splendor and strength, climbing daily toward the zenith 
of his magnificence and fertilizing with his seed the female earth. 
Already that earth had put forth a few flowers; the grass was green 
by the watering places; the candles in the pine groves were shedding 
their husks; the oaks were losing their wintry and barren look; anc 
a vast and enveloping kindness was embracing the world. 

Rabi gazed at the luminous power that was scattering darkness and 
evil and waited for the God to appear; and when he came in sight 
like a great golden eye, like a wheel, like a halo of glory, rising 
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majestically out of the underworld, with the heat of his loins spread- 
ing over the whole hungry earth, Rabi arose from his bed and went 
to the doorway, divining that the time had come. The time had 
come to pay homage to this deity on whom his life and the life of 
all things depended; to offer sacrifices to strengthen him for his 
summer labors; to sing with joy in his triumph and set welcoming 
fires to his glory and bow humbly before the dreadful power of his 
name. 

Looking at him — ^for in his early-morning majesty he was less 
terrible, and the human eye could gaze at him without aching— 
Rabi perceived that he was proud and confident, as befitted one who 
had fought long and valiantly and had won. Nowhere in the lumi- 
nous void around him was there any sign of wrath. He was moving 
slowly across his pastures like one who had destroyed his enemies 
and had no need of haste. His splendor fell in veils of warmth on 
the groves below him, on a pool of water in which happiness shone 
like a jewel, on the temple and the tree and the altar, and on the 
rich flesh of the Great Mother. His strength went before him like 
lances to the north, the south, the west; it went like a tremendous 
healing magic; it went like the breath of a huge fire; and in the 
warmth of it Rabi felt quickened and refreshed. He hastily ate a 
Httle breakfast, for it was evil to look at trees or a garden or any 
lovely growing things if your stomach was empty, and he sum- 
moned to assist him two young men in vigorous health. 

‘‘We are bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh,” said oj^e of 
them in greeting. 

“Amen,” said Rabi, and the word meant, “It is true.” “Have you 
eaten.?” 

“We have eaten.” 

“Come with me.” 

Rabi took a handsome ax, bearing on its blade the engraved image 
of a bull, and set off for the sacred grove with the young men at his 
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side. He was a tall thin man, with the fullness of a woman in hi^ 
hips and the narrowness of a woman in his shoulders-; with long 
arms and lean and powerful hands; and with a long face, particu- 
larly in the chin and the abnormally high forehead. Though he was 
hardly more than thirty, the top of his head was bald and made his 
brow seem more massive than it actually was. His large brown eyes 
were kind and whimsical. 

He sometimes looked hke a man who enjoyed some sly inner 
mirth. People saw the amusement in his face and sensed it in his 
demeanor; they felt it in the way he looked at them — as if surprised 
to find them still alive among all the vicissitudes of life; and they 
heard it in his laugh. As a matter of fact, this priest-god, who had 
a searching mind, and might better have been a scientist, wondered 
now and then if he were a fraud. He knew, to be sure, that he was 
the vice-gerent of the gods and at least a semi-deity himself, for in 
being so close to them he partook of their qualities. He was the most 
infallible oracle in his clan. He had powers of divination which 
embraced nearly all things. Privately, nevertheless, he had his doubts.- 
He had not been able to divide his mind into two compartments^, 
with a sealed wall between, his religion comfortably housed in one: 
and his scientific inquiries in the other. Highly conscious of himself^, 
and of his subtle multifarious ways, he suspected, even if he did noC 
admit this to others, that some of his priestly rituals were the abraca- 
dabra of an impostor. But neither in himself nor in much of what he 
did could he distinguish between the true and the false. 

It was for his doubts that he wore a faint smile, that his eyes were 
kind and whimsical, and that sometimes in his dreams his soul 
went abroad and behaved like a buffoon. Rabi did not have the 
temperament of the priest. He had more respect for his own mind, 
about which he could hope to know much, than for the minds of 
the gods, of which he suspected he knew nothing at all. He was not 
sure that under the earth there were great oceans and mammoth 
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fires and realms o£ darkness. He was not sure that the world was 
fl^t. For many years he had lain night after night, studying the lights 
above him, watching their movements, trying to compute their varia- 
tions; and, though his study had led to no conclusions, it had 
nourished his skepticism and invigorated his distaste for his priestly 
office. 

He was a lonely man, as any man must be on whom rests the 
burden of speaking for the gods. Having no intellectual equal among 
his people, he had no friend. Without the privilege of erring or the 
luxury of being mortal, he had to maintain a constant spiritual vigi- 
lance. He had observed that those without religious office were 
indulgent toward evil, looking to their priest to plead for them, and 
sometimes he wished he were Adorn, ruthlessly feeding his hunger, 
or Wolfman, cavorting with the spirits of beasts, or qven a woman 
with no duties to tax her intellectual powers. But he was the physi- 
cian who healed evil, the priest who kept a nice balance between the 
people and their deities, the oracle who foretold the future — ^but he 
was a lonely man who lived alone and had no wife and children, 
nor any intimacies save when he acted as the agent of the gods. 

Religion for Rabi and his people was a part of the large scheme 
of their social obligations and laws, and so it was that nobody could 
be wholly without religion, though some strove for it more earnestly 
than others. Of intolerance these people had no conception; nobody 
was driven by persecution to accept a belief for the salvation of his 
soul. Nobody was urged to accept any belief of any kind. Religion 
existed not for the saving of souls but for the preservation and wel- 
fare of the social organism. 

Every person belonged to a family group, a clan, and a tribe. The 
group into which he was born also embraced divine beings, the 
tribal gods, who were as intimately a part of thc^great family as 
he himself. The relationship between him and his gods was a per- 
sonal and literal one, and for this reason his religion was an insep- 
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arable part of his life. Everything that he did was in a sense religious 
because everything in the world existed in intimate relationship with 
his deities. The gods and their worshipers, and the beasts, also, were 
one harmonious society, united by the bond of their common blood 
and the presence of their common enemies. 

So intimate was this relationship that to Rabi the gods often pre- 
sented themselves. While hidden, they might speak from a bush or 
a tree, or from a cave or well; or they might appear in the form of a 
bull or a ram, a serpent or a whirlwind or a storm; or they might 
come before him in the shape of a man and stroll with him during 
the quiet of evening, discussing their common problems. Rabi also 
knew that his gods were the protectors of his people only, regarding 
all others as the vile and abominable worshipers of alien gods; and, 
this being so, it made no difference to them if alien peoples were 
deceived and robbed and slain. As a matter of fact. Adorn, the 
temporal ruler of this clan, was eager to march against the southern 
peoples and destroy them. War against other tribes was sacred and 
glorious, and the gods fought side by side with their people, some- 
times engaging in the actual fighting by dropping stones from the 
sky or hurling thunderbolts. . . . 

When* RaH reached the summit of a hill he paused, and his com- 
panions stood back. For a little while the priest bowed his head in 
thought. Then, extending his long arms to the sky, he addressed to 
the Sun-god these words: 

''Your birth is beautiful 
0 great and shining one\ 
bright one 
and creator! 

"You are born again! 

when you rise in your blue home 
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weary from fighting your enemies 
darkness and the powers of evil 
all the long night 

in the blac\ places under the world 

*'Then you are born again 

and you rise in renewed strength 

in health li\e the color of gold 

and you reach down to the great Mother 

covering her with your heat 

and filling her womb with your essence 

to ma\e all things fertile 

to bring life from all things: 

Maying life leap in her womb 
and the corn grow tall from her body 
and the fruits grow from her body 
and the fish leap in your living waters 
yes, in the rivers of life! 

*^Be l^nd to us, your people 
0 Great One 

and protect us from all enemies and all evils 
and fill us with your power and strength 
making us strong li\e the bull 
ma\ing us nimble li\e the gazelle 
making us eternal li\e the snake, . . 

His arms fell, and again he bowed his head. He knew that the 
gods were jealous and vengeful and cruel They had the qualities 
of their people, but in grandiose proportions, and their wrath could 
be a dreadful thing, their jealousy could devastate the earth with 
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‘ and plagues and drought, and their punishments could break 
people as the people themselves broke the reed. It w-as necessary 
praise and flatter them, and, when this could safely be done, to 
eive them. They loved, as their children loved, the hymns of 
ise sung to them. Again Rabi lifted his arms and spoke: 

“Our gods are great! 
they are all-wise 
all-powerful 
all-good! 

“Their will is supreme in all things: 
what they devise this we accept 
when we offend them they chastise us 
when they punish we how humbly under their curse! 

“O Great One 
all-powerful 
all-wise 
and all-good 

loo\ down and see us now 

eager to prostrate ourselves before you 

and light fires in your honor 

and give to you our choicest first fruits 

and the blood of our first-born! . . 

Vhen Rabi left for the grove, a mother, holding her breath, 
tched him go. Clutched to her breast was a two-year-old boy, with 
ck lustrous hair that curled to his shoulders, dark solemn eyes, 
1 a face that reflected his mother’s anxiety and dread. Beth had 
)wn that this hour would cotne. Day after day she had watched 
Bright One wax in vigor and the earth put forth flowers; she 
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had seen the priest looking at the sky and had guessed his thoughts; 
and she had sensed the impatience in Adorn, her husband, because, 
desiring to make war, he was determined to sacrifice to the Sun-god 
Beth’s first-born and only child. 

‘"Must it be my son?” she had asked him, and Adorn had cried: 

“Would you put the dung of a dog in the God’s fire?” 

An orphan from infancy, Beth was born to mother the suffering 
and the homeless. She had sad eyes that had looked too much on 
misery, and a mouth that drooped a little, as if in a moment of 
innocence it had surrendered its shape under a man’s kiss. There 
was in her a selfless womanliness that made Rabi think of the 
Mother Earth. Her name meant that she was a gate, a door, a house 
of life; and you felt when looking at her, and viewing the fierce 
destructive passions of men, that she was a womb, a shelter, and a 
refuge. She was the cave to which Yescha had fled. She did not think 
of herself as one entrusted with the giving of life, or with the pro- 
tection of life which men were eager to destroy; she thought of her- 
self rarely, if at all, having since girlhood turned all her egoism 
outward to the care of others. She was always unhappy when she 
weighed the demands of her gods against the simple wish for 
happiness which she sensed in her people; and in her there lived, if 
not a doubt that her gods were wise and good, a heartache at least 
for their jealous and arrogant ways. 

Though in some respects she was Adom’s favorite wife, she did not 
feel vain in the way of Narda, or self-indulgent in the way of Abra. 
She had seen favored wives cast aside. She knew, as one who had 
lived much longer than her years, that a man’s hunger for a woman 
sometimes went beyond its religious purity to became tyrannical and 
fickle. She did not know that the religious holiness of the sexual 
passion was giving way to wantonness and license; she did know 
that her husband looked on Alzina with eyes in which hunger, 
stripped of its religion, stbod out plainly as lust. Nevertheless, she did 
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not hate her husband, as Abra hated him, or scheme against him in 
the way of Narda. She had no power to hate, but only the power to 
suffer and yield. 

To give her only child to the Sun-god was more than she had 
strength for, and when she saw Rabi go with the two men, knowing 
that he would return with a branched and sacred tree, she thought 
first of taking the child and fleeing. But to what land, to what 
people, could she go? All but her own tribe were enemies who filled 
the vast world beyond the far rivers and hills. Among her own 
people she could not hide; they would ferret her out and stone her, 
and deliver her child to Rabi’s hands. She could pray to the gods to 
spare her, but the gods were merciless. They demanded the best — 
the most perfect children, the choicest rams, the most vigorous bulls. 

Beth knew all that. She knew that her son was doomed. Drawing 
the child to her and putting her face to his soft cheek, she whis- 
pered words of love that were also words of farewell: “My first-born, 
my only child! . . . My son, my son! . . » 

She could hear the people gathering outside and preparing to 
dance. They were filled with joy for the coming of spring and the 
triumph of the Bright One, but under their cries Beth heard some- 
thing deeper, a kind of lamentation, a sadness, a tremulous low- 
voiced grief. They were glad that their God lived after his long 
struggle; but they were afraid, too, lest he be offended if they gave 
too little, lest he withhold the precious rains and blight the fruits, 
lest he send a plague to conquer the earth. Always, when her people 
rejoiced, she heard the undertones of apology and prayer. 

While listening to them Beth felt a yearning to go to the temple 
and pray; and so she left her child in the house and climbed a low 
hill on which stood the house of the gods. At the door she paused. 
She looked to the east to be sure that Rabi was not yet returning and 
then slipped inside. Before a kind of altar she knelt and looked up at 
the images of her gods. They were more than images, more than 
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mere idols, because in each lived a part of the god’s spirit, as a part 
of a person’s spirit lived in his own nam?. For those with no eyes 
to see, these images of clay and wood, of silver and gold, might have 
seemed grotesque and silly, but for Beth they were as vitally alive 
as the sun itself. Above the images was a vision of the Sun-god in 
the form of a halo; she looked at it for a moment and then closed 
her eyes as if its brightness had blinded her. 

Before praying she would protect her child from evil: 

'"Go out from him go away 
you who come in dar\ness and stealth! 
all evil spirits go far away! 

"Do you come to ma\e my child evil? 

Ah, but 1 will not let you! 

I will protect him against you 

with honey that is sweet for all things that live 

but bitter for all things that have died I 

"I will protect him 
for he was born on the Sun's day 
and is beloved of our God 
who watches over him with his bright spirit! 

"Go away you evils 

for I will \tss his mouth and close it against you 
and his ears and close them against you 
and there will be no door for you to enter! 

\ 

"I will lie on him 

pressing down with my body to protect him 
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7 will draw him into me 

and close all doors to your coming 

go away^ evil spirits, who come in stealth and darkness 

bringing pain and death! . - " 

Her emotion was so great that her words faltered, and again and 
again her voice broke; and when at last she opened her eyes and 
lifted her face to the halo, her face was wet with her grief, and the 
wet darkness in her eyes was the anguish in her soul. 

"To you," she whispered, "0 Great One 
all-wise, all-powerful, all- good 
I \neel 

as\ing that you spare my son and accept me 
to honor your great goodness! 

"Give a sign that you will spare my child 
that he may grow up to serve you 
and honor and praise you 
\nowing that in you are all things 
all wisdom all power fill giving 

"O Great One spare my son! . . 

Her voice broke again, and she bowed to the stone floor, her fore- 
head on the stone, the suffering in her so bitter that she choked for 
breath and might have fainted but for sudden wild cries outside. Out 
of the heavy darkness of her grief and fear came the thought that 
the priest was returning, and so she staggered to her feet and left 
the temple, her eyes blinded v^ith tears and terror, and groped her 
way home. The moment she saw her child the terror fell away and 
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all fear left her, and her eyes, now wide open and blinking to shed 
the last tears, shone with the cunning of a mother driven to despera- 
tion. Clasping her son she turned like an animal hunting a way of 
escape and ran to a rear door, pausing there a moment to look out. 
Then she slipped outside and fled. 

Rabi meanwhile had felled a small pine tree and was reverently 
touching it. For him and his people every tree was a tree of life, 
but some they favored, like the pine whose cone was an emblem of 
the seed, or those whose leaves grew in threes, or the grapevine whose 
fermented juice banished care. The pine, as well as all evergreens, 
was also favored because it preserved its foliage through the long 
winter, when the Great One, wrestling with the powers of darkness 
and cold, fought for his life. There was something eternal about this 
tree: it had more strength to resist the hazards of evil, more vigor 
against age and death. Rabi and his people loved all things which, 
like their golden god, most valiantly resisted the evils of old age. 
They worshiped the serpent, which was immortal, and all fowl 
which, in molting, renewed their youth. Among trees the pine was 
the lord of all; it stood through the long winter of darkness, brown- 
ing only a little and never dropping its leaves; and besides, in the 
springtime it put forth its candles, each a staff of life, erect, and 
clothed with its evergreen hair. 

And so Rabi touched the tree reverently and then searched in the 
woods for flowers with which to swathe it; and, when it was 
fragrant and adorned, and pleasing in the sight of the gods, he and 
his companions bore it proudly forth and set it by the altar and the 
great oak that stood by the temple. The priestess and her helpers 
were burning incense, the resin of the pine, and the people were 
dancing with joy and saluting their god who stood high and omnip- 
otent in his blue home, his glory reaching down to them in warmth 
and life. 

This, to be known later as Eastertime in the western world, was 
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the most joyous of all seasons: happiness made gay things of the 
arms and legs of those dancing, and flooded to their lips like the taste 
of honey. Each responded to his own impulses and worshiped in 
his own way. But there was one missing, and, after setting the tree, 
with a stout branch securely thonged to form the crosspiece, Rabi 
looked round him for Beth and the child. He had known that Adorn 
was resolved to offer her child because it was a first-born son and in 
this year he was eager to win the Sun-god’s favor. Besides, the past 
winter had been a very bitter and difiicult one, and the Sumgod had 
almost lost his life. No sacrifice could be more than he deserved. 

But where was the child? 

“Where is the one who is called Adorn?” 

“Where is Adorn?” asked the one known as Yescha. 

“Adorn?” 

“Where is Adorn?” 

The cry fled from tongue to tongue, and presently Adorn came 
from his house and strode among his people. 

“Where,” asked Rabi, “is your gift to the Almighty One?” 

Adorn looked round him. He was a large man, deep of chest and 
broad of shoulders, with a handsome black beard and black imperi- 
ous eyes. His voice was as deep as his frame. 

“Go,” he said to one standing near, “and find my wife who is 
called Beth.” 

People raced from house to house, and some went to the temple 
to look in, and others climbed a hill to scan the desert; but all search 
for Beth was in vain. Adorn paced back and forth, nursing his wrath 
and keeping a sharp eye on Rabi. He distrusted the priest because 
the holy one had more power than his own, being half-god and 
half-man and able to read the divine will. The subdeties of religion 
and ritual Adorn did not understand and sometimes thought un- 
necessary, but he lived, like all his people, in fear of the gods, and so 
yielded to Rabi’s orders, even when despising them. He now 
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glanced above him for a sign of displeasure in the Sun-god; and a 
little later, when Beth was not forthcoming, he went wrathfully to 
his house, suspecting that she was hiding there. His wife Narda was 
inside. When she saw that her husband was angry, her lids fell, 
shadowing the mirth and malice in her eyes. 

“Where is my wife Beth?” 

“Do you ask me? Am I her keeper?” 

“Is she in my house?” 

“I do not see her,” said Narda, looking round her with eyes wide 
and innocent. 

“Has she fled with my son?” 

“I do not spy on her,” said Narda coldly. Softly she added, “I have 
my work to do.” 

“The Almighty One will be offended!” roared Adorn, striding 
angrily from room to room. 

“My lord, you have spoken.” 

“Rabi, the priest-god, waits!” 

“What will you give me if I tell you where she is?” 

“Ah, then you know!” 

“I can divine the hidden truths.” 

“Where does she hide? Do you risk offending the Great One?” 

Narda's reply was impudent and cunning: “The gods are offended 
by men. To women they pay little heed.” 

That, Adorn reflected, was true — and he stared at her, baffled, won- 
dering whether to flog or bribe her. 

Of Adom’s three wives, Narda was the most intelligent, the most 
imaginative and poetic. She had by far the best understanding of 
their man. She saw him for what he was, a tyrant devoted to his 
luxuries and his passions, and restrained in his connivings and 
treacheries only by his fear of his deities. In a way she was fond of 
him because she understood him. In a rather cold and calculating 
way she loved him. If he had lived in a later time and been a pimp, 
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she could gladly have been one of his loyal women, doing his bidding, 
sharing his loot and sometimes his bed. 

Narda had a sense of humor which was usually subtle and ironic 
but sometimes burst into spontaneous laughter- She had a distaste 
for labor which set her apart from the other wives. She had a need 
of luxuries which drove her to the most desperate measures. Once 
she had connived with Adorn to say that a wealthy man m another 
clan had raped her, so that, with his sense of property outraged. 
Adorn could collect damages, a part of which he gave to her. 

Narda was taller than most women, standing five feet and seven 
inches in sandals, and she bore herself with an arrogant jauntiness 
and a turn of her head that men liked to see. In sexual embrace she 
was a calculating wanton who ravished her husband’s senses as no 
other woman had done. She fascinated him with her unpredictable 
ways, her piquant sayings, her beautiful furies, her malicious char- 
acterizations of other women, her subtle feminine tyrannies, and by 
the way she had, in intimate moments, of drawing his mouth down 
to her breast. If it can be said that a man as selfish as Adorn loved 
a woman, then he loved this wife. 

But Narda, being no fool, and having a quick intuitive knowledge 
of men, could read Adom’s mind even when his thoughts were con- 
fused and lurking. She knew that he hungered in his loins to possess 
Alzina — that during his sleep he dreamed of a passion in his midriff. 
She knew that neither his devotion to her nor all her wiles could 
stop him, once he set his mind on a thing. And so, with the kind of 
scheming of which the gende Beth had no knowledge, and which 
lay beyond Abra’s duller mind, she was planning to defeat his pur- 
suit, yet leave him with the belief that he had triumphed. 

One day she had so overwhelmed him with honeyed caresses and 
flattery that he had gazed at her like a widess boy with all his 
defenses scattered; and then sofdy she had dropped a thought into 
his mind. She had told him that Haroun, Alzina’s father, did not 
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like him — and that Adorn knew very well. She had told him that 
he, Adorn, had a splendid and beautiful son in Laurel, the child of 
Abra. To this he also agreed because it was his own opinion. Where- 
upon, drawing him close to her and whispering over his face, Narda 
had said: 

“You ought to buy Alzina as a wife for Laurel.” 

Adorn had winced a little, but that, it seemed to him, had also been 
his opinion; in any case, it now was, and he had said that by the 
woman in the bull’s forehead he would do it, no matter what the 
bride-price. 

“Do you promise me?” Narda had whispered. 

Gravely he had placed a hand on her mount, and she had laid a 
hand on his tree, and he had made the promise. Such a promise, 
witnessed by the door of life and the staff of life, would have been 
binding on nearly any man; but Narda knew Adorn much better 
than he knew himself. She had been aware that she had won only 
the first point in what would be a bitter struggle between them. 

“To women,” Narda said now, “the gods pay little heed; but to 
you, my great husband, they pay much. They prosper you in riches 
and health. You have the finest house, the largest flocks, the finest 
rams and bulls — ” 

“What,” Adorn demanded, “do you want?” 

Like the sting of a nettle came her answer: “A separate house of 
my own!” 

“Why?” he asked, his wicked eyes hating her. 

“Because,” said Narda, throwing her head and shoulders back to 
show him that her breasts were still firm and lovely, “because I am 
tired of living with your fat stupid wife.” 

“Be silent!” he roared. 

“It is for you-—” 

“Will you offend the gods?” 

“It is you whom the gods watch. As for me, I am only your second 
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wife, whose sandals are broken, whose robes fall apaff with decay, 
whose girdle even your servants would scorn. You are richer than 
any other, yet look at me! You see me ill-smelling, ill-clothed, and 
ill-housed, like a beaten one plodding with the herds 1’^ 

‘‘I will have garments made for you,” said Adorn, aware that her 
plaints about clothes were only a mask that concealed her real pur- 
pose. “Now tell me — ” 

“Do not ask me!” said Narda sharply. “Am I one to spy on your 
wives and tell you which way they went?” 

“Fool, the gods are waiting on us!” 

“The gods,” said Narda impudently, “wait on men. We are only 
the earth of life; you are the flame.” 

“Where did she go?” 

“I have no knowledge.” 

“You lie!” 

Narda was watching him closely, and when he made an angry 
move toward her she cried out, “She went that way, toward the 
grove!” 

“Did she take my son with her?” 

Timing her answer, and choosing words that would sting, she 
said, “The one who is called Beth took her child with her.” 

Adorn hastened away to the grove, and when after a few minutes 
he was unable to find Beth he shouted to his people to come and 
assist him. Among those who came to his call was Elzar, a stooped 
old man babbling witlessly to himself and hoping to be offered as a 
sacrifice; and Talitha, the priestess, who had a nose so large that by 
comparison with it the rest of her face seemed childlike; and Yescha, 
a foul and skinny man who had lost a stone, and who now, aspiring 
to be a prophet, had turned loose the rumor that he was sexually 
self-sufficient, like the scarab. With these came others, and presently 
Beth was discovered in a thicket, cowering face downward with her 
child under her. When the one who found her called to Adorn, Beth 
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began to crawl away like a wounded thing, walking on her knees 
and clutching the child to her; and Adorn came rushing over, the 
anger in him mounting with every stride. He earned a stick with 
which he had been probing into the scrub, and with this he struck 
her, but Beth’s only visible response was to press down like a shield 
upon her son. 

“You woman of evil!” Adorn cried. “The Almighty One waits, 
and you hide here like a thief— and a thief you are, concealing from 
the gods what is theirs! Rise to your feet!” 

Beth looked up at him; in her eyes was that spiritual nakedness 
which only the great mothers have. 

“Spare my son!” she whispered. “Take me!” 

“Your son!” Adorn roared in pain. “The child is mine!” 

“Take me instead.” 

“What god would wish to savor you! What woman could be 
important enough to be offered as a gift?” 

Beth heard the scorn in his voice and knew that she was being 
unreasonable. It had been said in the Law that the first fruits and 
the first-born of sons should be offered to the Great One; and the 
first-born of a son was given because it was the cosdiest gift a man 
could make, inasmuch as his own blood ran most freely and purely 
in his first male child by any wife. The first-born son was the begin- 
ning of the father’s might, his strength, and his power, receiving 
from the sire a double portion of all that he had. This Beth knew 
well. She knew that the laws of his people, which had been estab- 
lished for them by their gods, commanded him to offer a first-born, 
and that, if he were not to do so, the full avenging wrath of the 
Bright One would descend on Adorn and Adom’s people, withering 
them like a ripe head of barley in the altar flame. But nevertheless 
she had no strength to lift the child to its waiting and angry father. 

Again Adorn struck her, the blow falling shs^rp and stingir^g across 
her shoulders. She winced slightly, and he struck her again, the blo^^v 
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rsting the flesh under her cape; and then suddenly, as i£ he had 
^n called by name, he turned away from her and looked up at the 
n-god: 

"O Almighty One 
all'powerjul and all-wise 
in whom rests all strength for good 
conqueror of the powers of darkness 
and of the eternal raging fires 
and of the waters under the earth 
and of the evil spirits in the underworld: 

"O Great One! 

O Bright and Almighty Creator! 

O Infinite and All-seeing Eye! 

*'In gratitude for your long and valiant struggle 
with the powers of darkness 
and of your courage on which our lives depend 
and your wisdom without which we would be as dogs 
and your magic in the fertile places 

'T O'ffer my first-bo^rn son to you 
as a humble gift to your greatness 
yet the costliest gift I can offer 
for in him flows my blood and my strength 
and my might and my courage 

, ^'Amenr 

Adorn spoke briskly like a man of business who had other matters 
aiting; and abrupdy, as if this deal had been consummated and 
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the price paid, he turned to Beth to seize the child. When she looked 
up at him he did not see the beauty of self-immolation to be found 
in any person sunk in grief. He saw a stupid and guilty wife who 
by mocking the gods was wantonly seeking the destruction of her- 
self and all her people. If in this moment he had he^rd a crash of 
thunder or had been blinded by lightning Adorn would not have 
been surprised. His offering to the triumphant God had been shame- 
fully delayed, with the priest waiting, with the incense burning low 
and perhaps by this time extinguished, with the people anxious and 
fearful — and all because of a woman who was shaming her religion. 

His fury again mounted; and after kneeling swiftly and tearing 
the child from her arms he struck her with the broad palm of his 
hand and arose and kicked her; whereupon, after staring down at 
her for an instant, he bent over and made an obscene sign in her face. 
Then, with the boy hanging under one arm, face and feet down- 
ward, he left the grove, followed by those people who had come to 
assist him. 

Beth made an effort to rise and failed. She reached out to clutch 
a branch or a vine and again strove to stand, but she had no 
strength. The whole emotional inside of her was white and drained 
like her face. One looking at her would have seen not tke gray pallor 
of her skin nor the stillness of her mouth but the awful desolation 
of her eyes. The lower lids had sunk, leaving thin crescents of 
white, and these somehow enhanced the dark well oi the pupil and 
the clouded melancholy of the iris. They were eyes tkat were deeply 
quiet and sad and stricken. One with the power to look deep into 
these mirrors of a mother^s soul would have seen in them a child 
thonged to a tree and reaching with frantic hands, while around 
him the people rejoiced and burned the sweet incense and praised the 
gods of sky and earth and water, their eyes brimming with happi- 
ness as they watched their priest smear the bloodmark on the door- 
posts of their homes : 
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''For you shall not delay 

to offer the -first of your rife fruits 
and of your wines and liquors 
and the first-born of your sons 
you shall give unto me!’* 
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These were a people of medium height, with straight noses, slightly 
receding foreheads, coarse dark hair, full oversensual lips, and dark 
eyes which, in moments of meditation, were soft and liquid with 
melancholia. They were bright and flashing in moments of triumph 
or rage. Sometimes, particularly in very warm weather, both men 
and women went unclothed from the waist up. From the waist they 
draped a woven garment that fell to their knees, and on their feet 
they wore sandals, and on their heads, when they wore anything at 
all, a kind of woven cap, ornamented with jeweled charms. In 
cooler weather they wore a kind of cloak or mantle that was draped 
from their shoulders. 

Chief among their deities was the Sun-god, who waged a ceaseless 
struggle against evil and the underworld, striving to subdue the 
powers of darkness. They knew of him that he had been born in a 
cave, which was a great womb; that he was black of aspect during 
his journeys under the earth; that he sometimes wore a coat of many 
brilliant colors; and that he could turn water into wine when the 
magic of his fertile being touched the grape. They knew that if he 
was red on his first appearance in the morning he was bloodstained 
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by terrific battle during the night; that evening was the gethsemane 
of imminent death, and morning the resurrection and the life; that 
winter was a long and dreary sickness during which the whole 
world wept and lay cold and dead, waiting for the return of the 
Father; and that spring was a season of regeneration and song and 
waxing strength, leading to the fruitions and harvests of summer. 
The Sun-god was an almighty creator who came as a savior to 
redeem the world from darkness and cold. The morning star was 
his herald. The twelve constellations, through which he moved each 
year, were his apostles, of whom one was also his betrayer who 
doomed him at the winter solstice and forced him to descend to the 
abode of his enemies, there to fight for his own life and for the 
lives of his people. 

They thought of him sometimes as a brilliant and omniscient eye 
from which nothing was hidden; sometimes as a cat; or as a goat, 
for he was also a climber to the uppermost reaches; or as a ram, 
because of his prodigious sexual energy; or as a wheel. They thought 
of him as a wheel, rolling majestically across the firmament, and of 
the winter solstice as the wheeltime. They thought of him as a 
nomad, a resdess wanderer, a shepherd seeking the oases of the sky; 
or as a flaming bird, winging from dawn to sunset; or as a boat or 
an ark, adrift in the abysses of the infinite. He was for them all 
things, all-powerful and all-wise, but not yet triumphant; he was 
called upon during every twelve or thirteen cycles of the Moon- 
goddess to battle again with his enemies. His worshipers never knew 
whether m this stupendous struggle he would win or lose, and so 
for them the early winter was a time of anxiety and dreadful wait- 
ing, until, at wheeltime, they perceived that their God would again 
triumph. His cycle was for them a birth and a death and a resur- 
rection, and they dared to hope that they would also discover the 
secret of renewal, and so become immortal like their gods. 

But this God, the great creator who fertilized the Mother Earth, 
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could also be a devastating destroyer. He could be too zealous in his 
warmth, and so blight the Mother’s offspring, withering the plants 
and trees, parching the earth, drying up the streams, and sucking 
from his creatures their life-sustaining substance. As well as Creator 
and Destroyer, he was Protector, and they had come to think of him, 
therefore, as a kind of trinity, as three gods in one. Of his apostles 
they had htde knowledge. During the spring, the season of copula- 
tion, he moved through the Bull, who was a god of creation in his 
own right. In midsummer, when his ardor was most powerful, he 
moved through the Lion; through the Balances when day and night 
were of equal length; through the Virgin during the season of 
harvest; through the Scorpion in the season of unhealthful weather, 
when evils struck like fangs; through the Archer during the time 
when hunting was best; and into the Crab when, having reached 
his northernmost point, he backed away like a crab to the south, 
or into the Goat when, having reached the southernmost point in 
his descent, he turned and began to climb. 

His relations with all of these were intimate and friendly, as his 
people had been able to tell by many years of observation; but they 
knew there were many undivined wonders in the houses of their 
gods. It was obvious, even to the most casual observer, that the 
natural haunts of the gods were the spots of greatest fertility— by 
springs and along rivers, in groves and forests and meadows; but not 
even Rabi, who had inherited the knowledge of many priest-gods, 
could answer such questions as the one which Narda had one day 
asked: 

“Why does he waste his vitality on the desert where nothing 
grows?” Or again: 

“Why does he give his warmth impartially to both honest man and 
thief?” 

Having a scientific turn of mind, Rabi had faithfully pursued his 
observations and inquiries, but he was baffled nevertheless by the 
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complexities and mysteries in the world around and above him. He 
knew that the brilliant evening colors were the fires of the under- 
world, reflected on the Sun-god and the sky; but if there were such 
raging fires there, why was there also such utter and unbroken 
darkness? Morning colors, he believed, always indicated blood and 
wounds. He knew that the coming of the star-god Sirius to the 
meridian at midnight foretold that the Sun-god had reached the 
lowest point m his descent and was ready to be reborn. This star in 
the east, as faithful as a dog, and to be known in a later time as the 
Dog Star, was one of the most gladdening of all signs — ^for at the 
moment when it stood at midnight the Virgin was seen to be rising; 
and these two, when they came together, the Herald and the Virgin- 
birth, were Hke a trumpet in the hearts of men. 

Among the spiritual beings overhead, Rabi had clearly seen an ass 
and the foal of an ass; a bull, a goat, a lion, twin kids, a fish — ^these 
and many others; and deep in him was the feeling, shared by all his 
people, that human beings and animals were one in fellowship 
and had pretty much the same kind of mind, soul, and spirit, and the 
same hungers and dreams. He did not think of animals as bestial 
and of his own kind as human; on the contrary, they were one 
enormous family of living things, sired by the Sun-god and born 
of the Mother Earth; and all these, both animal and man, lived in 
intimate kinship with the plants, which also had blood and souls 
and minds. You could stand anywhere, Rabi would have said, and 
look round you, and perceive that all living things were closely 
related; they all had the same Father and the same Mother; they 
all had souls which, after death, became spirits; and they all had gods 
in their own likenesses. There were many vegetation-gods which 
served the abundant plant life of the earth. The animals had their 
gods, too, in their own images, as anybody could see by scanning the 
upper world. And among all these there was a vast harmony of 
purpose and friendliness; and all living things would have been 
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happy, and free of disease and evil, but for the malicious connivings 
of the gods and spirits of the underworld. The one known as Yescha 
had another explanation of the evils which beset human beings, 
but Yescha was mad. 

Whenever he speculated on the nature of the world and its en- 
virons, Rabi’s mind was confused by a multitude of questions. Was 
it true, as his wisest ancestors had believed, that the earth rested on 
a huge ocean of flame? Or did it rest on a vast abyss of darkness in 
which the evil spirits lurked, coming at night out of their cave to 
torment and destroy? That there was fire under the earth anybody 
could see, for often at sunset the light of it shone on the sky; but, 
if there was so much fire, why did it not consume the darkness? 
There was intense cold under the earth, for each winter it drew the 
Sun-god down to it and almost destroyed him; but how did the 
cold and the heat live together in the abyss? 

Every certainty in Rabi’s mind was flanked by a host of questions. 
When he knelt in prayer before a halo, which was a symbol of the 
Sun-god, or a cross, which represented a union of male and female, 
or an all-seeing eye, an emblem of omniscience, or a sea shell, which 
suggested the door of life — or a cedar bough or lotus or mandrake, 
or the trilobed fig leaf, or the fruit of the fig tree or the grapevine — 
when he knelt before these in prayer or contemplated them in the 
quiet of thought, he was borne down by a multitude of still other 
symbols, dancing on his inner eye in such rich profusion, and in 
such capricious and wanton chaos, that he felt like one spiritually 
chained and unable to break his bonds. Then he wanted to immerse 
himself in the waters of life, to lie like a fish in the river of life, to 
make a final consummation of the staff and the house of life that 
would obliterate his consciousness of self, his loneliness, his blind- 
ness, and restore him to the fire and the womb. Then he wanted to 
shed his skin like the serpent and be reborn; to molt his weary and 
confused self as the fowl molted its feathers; or to descend into the 
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night, as the Sun-god did, and wrest freedom from all the evils that 
chained it. For it was, even though this was hidden from him, free- 
dom that he sought — a way out of the prison of his finiteness; a 
voice to silence the clamors and doubts that daily rent him; a struggle 
in which to win through to a clear meaning of self, or to lose self 
in a meaning greater than its own. 

“For what am I?” he would ask, after turning away from the door 
of life, or laying an impatient hand on his own staff. “What am I 
but something that is neither found nor lost — a man burdened by 
the fellowship of too many brothers, yet lonely because half-god and 
half-man! And what is life for us if even the greatest of us, our 
Sun-god, must wresde in every thirteen cycles with the evils of 
darkness, and repeat this struggle endlessly, while we build fires 
and wait, not knowing if the imderworld will engulf us, or if for 
another season the valor of our gods will win?^" 

“He will always win,” said Yescha. 

Rabi had retorted with bitter logic, “What meaning can there be 
in struggle if the same side always wins?” 

“What meaning is there in failure?” 

“But if he were to win completely we would all be doomed.” 

“Ah!” cried Yescha, startled by the thought. 

“Meanwhile, are we doomed, then, to wait forever in doubt 

“There is a great evil among us,” said Yescha. “Its name is 
woman.” 

Rabi turned his large soft eyes on his dirty and ragged compaixion. 
He had heard Yescha express this thought before, and for Rabi it was 
the silliest thought he had heard in the thirty years of his life. 

“Do you say women are more evil than men? That is not true.” 

“Evil is woman, and woman is evil.” 

“You have the mind of a dog!” 

“I was born of a virgin,” said Yescha proudly. “The evil that is 
woman has never touched me.” 
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Rabi stared at the fellow, wondering if he were stupid or mad. 
He said gravely, “Only the gods are born of virgins.” 

Yescha wanted to say, “I am a god,” but instead he declared, “I 
am a prophet.” 

“You are a fool,” said Rabi. “Go from me now, because I am weary 
of your nonsense.” 

Rabi was a skeptic, born into a world where skepticism was anom- 
alous and senseless: where the stoutest rationalism was at last worn as 
smooth as a rolling stone; where those who believed were sentenced 
to spiritual labors too great for them, and those who doubted were 
imprisoned in their emptiness. Yet he felt, perhaps more deeply than 
any other, the glory of the Sun-god’s rebirth and that infinite sweet 
tenderness which was upon the world in the spring season. He was 
aware also of his bondage, even in this time. In taking Beth’s child 
as an offering to the Sun-god he had bought for himself and his 
people a brief sanctuary in a vast uncertainty, and felt like one who 
had paid an installment on a mortgage that could never be paid. 

He was an efficient priest-god, and those who watched him at his 
duties felt secure, believing that he was only a little less than all-wise. 
They had listened with rapt attention when, standing before the 
sacrificed child, he had lifted both arms outstretched to the Sun-god 
and addressed to him these words: 

/ 

“O Great One 
bright-bodied 

with a cloa\ of many colors 
and brilliant raiment A 

*'Whose love fills all dwellings with shining light 
whose wisdom embraces the whole earth 
whose seed fertilizes the Great Mother! 
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malting the corn grow from her womb 
and the barley from her womb 
and the fruits from her wombl 

"O Bright One 

who dissolves the nocturnal glooms 
banishing care and darkness 

destroying our enemies in the dreadful depths under the earth 
and driving evil to its hiding-place si 

"O Creator 

who alone have the secret of birth and the resurrection and the life 
loo\ down we beseech you 
and observe this humble offering 

the first-born of one who is great in strength and health 

of one who is called Adorn 

and of his wife who is called Bethl 

"'Protect us and \eep us 
for we sing your praise 

who are all-powerful and all-wise and all-good 

on whom our lives depend 

and our food 

and our drin\ 

and all that is ours I 

"Amenr 

When Rabi finished^ all eyes were turned to the Sun-god, whose 
power was brilliant and blinding, making tears run from worshipful 
eyes; and those who stared faithfully saw him pale with mercy and 
become a glowing halo on which they could gaze without torture. 
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But after looking away and blinking to drive tbe blindness from 
their eyes, and then looking again at him, they saw, not a halo puls- 
ing with gentle warmth, but the full splendor and glory of his 
strength; and before his power they knelt and laid their foreheads 
on the earth, with his creative heat falling like magic on their naked 
backs. 
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3 


For the people of this time the male organ was the staff of life, the 
external part of the female genitals was the door of life, and the 
womb was the house of life; and these they venerated, as well as 
other symbols, of which they had a great many. They revered those 
things which suggested the creation, the continuity, and the immor- 
tality of life. The slain child on the cross symbolized in their minds not 
death but life, for with the sacrifice they shared that triumph over 
death which their gods had won. 

On the second morning, Talitha, the priestess, came, bearing pine 
cones and a serpent, the latter being an emblem of the Sun-god’s 
resurrection^ and solemnly marching behind her came other women, 
some bearing cones, some the boughs of cypress and cedar, and all 
uttering a low chant in praise of their gods. They walked round and 
round the tree and the cross, going sunwise — ^that is, from left to 
right, from east to west. Meanwhile, most of the people stood back 
and observed the women; and among them was Narda, who felt 
spiteful this morning, perhaps because she had seen her husband 
staring lustfully at Alzina. 
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To a companion she sai4 “See how proud Talitha feels! With 
what arrogance she moves!” 

“Observe how she fondles the serpent.” 

“Ah, yes!” said Narda, who had observed that Talitha carried the 
snake like a vine across her thighs. 

“Does she love it so much?” 

“If it would embrace her she would faint with ecstasy!” 

“Ah, would she indeed?” 

“See how she strokes it!” 

“You think, then, that our priestess yearns for a man.” 

“See how she is waggling her skinny buttocks!” 

“Indeed, it is true!” 

Because these people were in a period of transition between an 
earlier time, when women had occupied a social and moral position 
above that of men, and a later time, when they were to rest in the 
contempt of men for having brought sin into the world, the priestess 
was not without honor, though her duties were of a trivial nature. 
Talitha was not allowed to know the secret and ineffable names of 
the gods, or to touch the god-images in the temple or light the eternal 
fires, or even to prepare any of the sacrificial offerings. She could 
concoct remedies and prescribe for illness, act as midwife, foretell 
pregnancy and birth; and she was given, as now, a position of 
honor in the sacrificial parades. 

Nevertheless, envy burned in her like an unquenchable fire, and 
she was so consumed by malice that she spent a part of her time 
scheming against those who seemed to be happy. Remarkably homely 
in her physical appearance, with a small unfleshed body, a flat chest, 
and a huge curved nose that dwarfed her face, she moved like a sly 
and noiseless bird of prey. Most of the time her face wore a thin smile 
that pursed her mouth slightly and twinkled like a mirthful evil in 
her eyes. One looking at her saw first the nose and then the eyes, too 
close together, black, and vividly alive. If a person stared at her for 
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more than a moment she would turn abrupdy away, and her eyes 
then would become veiled and sinister, though the faint smile did 
not leave her mouth. 

Her mind was sharp and bright but not so unerringly intuitive as 
Narda’s. Having had neither husband nor lover nor children, nor 
many chores to keep her busy, she had had time to observe and think. 
Behind the masks which people wore to deceive and mislead she often 
looked to the motives; and then, and only then, did the thin smile 
leave her face. After divining a motive she was very still and her eyes 
were very intent; she was like a predatory creature that had been 
peering toward sounds in the undergrowth and at last had seen its 
prey. She seemed to remain quiet, lest she betray her position. The 
foolish people who saw her thus thought she was suffering a momen- 
tary pain; the wiser ones were baflSied and perplexed. Narda knew 
her well. As a matter of fact, the two women, in an atmosphere of 
malice and distrust which they both accepted, were close friends. 

“See,” said Narda to her companion, “how she strokes the serpent.” 

“It is true that her womb yearns.” 

Narda’s laugh was throaty and musical. “Have you seen her when 
her garments are laid aside 

Talitha loved matchmaking above all other things, and, since this 
was so, she wanted all marriages to be unhappy that were not of her 
making, not because she was by nature evil, but because she was 
emotionally starved and nourished herself with strong drama. Be- 
sides this, she had a mordant sense of humor; she lived, like all her 
people, in such constant fear of supernatural beings that she avenged 
her own anxieties by begetting anxiety in others. As a priestess she 
felt that she had this right. Gods had the privilege of tormenting and 
bewildering people, and she, as their agent, shared the privilege. Her 
most precious secret was her erotic dreams; these meant, in her pri- 
vate opinion, that the gods wished to lie with her. In reverie she 
liked to think of herself as one who by virgin birth would produce 
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a deity, or at least a greater priest-god than Rabi, whose indifference 
to her she found offensive. . 

“She kneels now and presses the snake to her bosom!” 

“She believes,” said Narda with a snort of disdain, “that her serpent 
is the river-god’s staff.” 

“Ah, no!” 

“With such folly she has spoken.” 

“But would that be true?” 

“It might be,” said Narda dryly. “Perhaps the priest could tell 
you.” 

“Serpents do go into the water,” said the woman thoughtfully. 

There was a sudden cry, and then one said, “Look!” and another 
said, “There comes the lamb!” 

From beyond the temple came a procession of men, led by Rabi, 
who served as the herald. He was leading a first-born male lamb, and 
on either side, protecting it, were men armed with lances. The lamb 
was immaculate, which means that it was unspotted and holy, having 
been blessed by the priest. 

“Behold!” cried Rabi, “we come with the Lamb of the Sun-god! 
Make way for us!” 

“Make way!” 

Hearing the cry, Talitha and her women moved back quickly from 
the sacred tree, and Rabi, with the armed escort, now approached the 
altar and marched round and round it sunwise, the circle which he 
made being a symbol of life’s continuity and of life’s gate. At a signal 
from him the guardsmen stepped back and, with the lances standing 
on the earth at their feet, they clasped the points as if to sheathe 
them. Rabi was now alone with the ram. The Sun-god stood in mid- 
forenoon. 

Tethering the beast to the sacred tree he looked round him with a 
flash of his brown eyes and a glinting of his bald head and then 
dropped to his knees; and a moment later all the people knelt, and 
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among them there was not a sound. Rabi now addressed words to* 
the lamb, saying that its blood was precious, and that those who 
drank its blood would share the virility of the Almighty Creator, the 
Sun-god. 

“O precious blood!” he said; and the people echoed him: 

“O precious blood!” 

Next, he placed both hands on the beast’s head and whispered to 
it; whereupon, arising, he went in turn from person to person, lightly 
touching the bowed head of each. Not all of them received his minis- 
tration reverently. The impudent Narda was smiling under her sheaf 
of hair, and, when Rabi paused before her, she reached out and 
struck his shin. He thought he heard a low giggle, and for a moment 
he looked at the blanket of anonymous hair, wondering what woman 
this could be. To compensate for the heretical giggle he touched her 
again. 

Most of them were still bowed and waiting when they were 
startled by his great voice. Looking up, they saw him standing with 
a knife before the lamb and knew that they would now participate 
in the holiest part of the sacrifice. Rising to their feet they fell in line, 
roughly in accordance with age or rank; but when they saw the 
precious blood run their emotions surged beyond control, and they 
closed round the priest-god, wildly clamoring and thrusting out with 
cups or hands. Rabi held the beast between his legs and did not kill 
it at once but cut its throat lighdy; and persons thrust themselves 
forward to catch a little blood to drink or to take to the doorposts 
of their homes. 

The ram, sexually the most potent of all their creatures, save only 
the male goat and the buU, was richly blessed with the life-principle. 
In drinking its blood they shared its vigor. In smearing it on their 
doorposts they protected their homes from sickness and evils. In 
sprinkling, as some of the women did, a few drops on a garden they 
insured the fertility and ripening of their fruits. And in anointing 
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themselves with it, as they all did, by smearing it on their foreheads 
•and breasts and genitals, they shared the principle which made their 
gods immortal and the ram one of the most enviable of all their 
•creatures. 

Even Narda, the cynical one, and Rabi, more heretic than priest, 
were deeply moved by the solemnity of the hour and gravely 
anointed themselves. Those most beset by emotions of anxiety and 
fear came again and again to the altar until no blood ran from the 
wound. The ram was not dead, and the next part of the ritual had 
to be consummated in haste. To partake of the flesh before it was dead 
was to share the eternal life. Rabi now flung the beast on its side 
and with a sharp knife made a long incision, rui^ning from the throat 
across the belly; and, before he could peel the hide back, the people 
crowded in, crying wildly and striving with knives to cut off a piece 
of the quivering flesh. The lamb was hardly dead before it was com- 
pletely consumed — flesh and bones and blood, organs and intestines, 
and in fact everything but the pelt. The bones were crushed and 
broken so that they could be chewed and swallowed; every speck of 
blood and flesh was scraped or Hcked off the hide; and, if Rabi had 
not restrained them, some would have knelt to eat the clotted blood 
which, in a trough at the altar base, was reserved for the gods. After 
they had received their spiritual nourishment they continued to 
clamor until, reahzing that they had slain a kinsman, they set up a 
great wailing, the men roaring with grief and the women rending 
their clothes and their hair. 

The Sun-god now stood at full noon, golden and warm and 
pleased; and the air smelled warm of the sacrifice; and the people, 
after lamenting for the dead brother, began to dance and sing. Even 
the gentle Beth had come for her drop of blood and morsel of flesh, 
but she walked with head bowed and gaze hidden, lest she look up 
and see her son. She was trying to convince herelf that the sacrifice 
had been necessary; for were not the gods jealous and envious, like 
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their sons and daughters, and did they not demand the best, such as 
the first fruits and the first-born? It was their right to demand it, for 
they were infinite in their wisdom and power, and the fate of the 
world was in their keeping. One did not, for instance, expect a man 
like Adorn to eat the kind of food which was given to his servants, 
or to live in such tents or huts as they had; and, as Adorn had rights 
above those of servants, so the gods had rights above those of their 
children on earth. All this she told herself over and over in an effort 
to ease her grief and pain. She told herself that she was blessed to be, 
above all others, the mother of a child whom the Great One found 
pleasing; that because of her sacrifice she would be given greater 
fertility and would have many children; that she would be a cher- 
ished one protected from evils; and with such arguments as these 
she strove to cast off the oppressive darkness and feel that gladness 
which was shining in the eyes of her people. 

They were singing now. They had been strengthened. They and 
their gods had eaten a meal together and so had come close in fellow- 
ship and meaning; but there were still other things which they could 
do, and to symbolize the Sun-god’s resurrection, as well as hope for 
their own rebirth, they took the lamb’s pelt, and one by one they 
covered themselves with it, though there was no precious blood to 
stain them. Then Rabi took the hide and sewed it together and 
stuffed it with fig leaves and pine cones and the foliage of cypress 
and cedar and set it in the temple. He stood it on its legs, making it 
look, as well as he was able, like the living lamb itself; and while 
those outside looked through the doorway and watched him, he knelt 
before the image with his forehead on the temple floor. Then the 
priestess entered and burned the incense of myrrh, a brown aromatic 
mixture of copaiba and balsam resin. 

The Sun-god now stood in his blue home a litde west of the zenith. 

Among those most deeply moved by the spiritual immolation was 
Adorn, for the unreflective person has always felt a warmer intimacy 
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with his gods. His eyes had lost their hard and angry look; his face 
had been relaxed by innocence, like that of a child. A great emotion 
was in hiiti like a fire, and his whole being moved toward goodness 
and fellowship. The core of his emotion was an erotic hunger, for 
the sexual embrace is the most selfless of all experiences; and when 
he saw the lovely Alzina pass, dancing gaily and singing a little 
chant of devotion, her hair flying and her clothes torn and her face 
stained with blood, he looked after her with lusting in his heart, but 
the lust was good. It was a wish to lose himself in the creative act, 
to give himself in the child. His unawareness of the force that moved 
him did not at all rob the wish of its spiritual innocence. Adorn had 
no sense of hihiself as a sinner; he obeyed the customs of his people, 
referring to them all matters of right and wrong. Good and evil for 
him had been established by the gods and his ancestors long before he 
was born; be did not question them; he merely obeyed. There was 
nothing in custom which forbade a man to lust after a woman or to 
possess her if he could; but the alert Narda had seen the lustful light 
in his eyes and had hastened over to touch his arm. 

Masking her purpose with a casual voice, she said, “The one who 
is called Alzina is beautiful.” 

“Uhh!” said Adorn, startled. 

“For your son Laurel she will be a devoted wife.” 

“Hah!” said Adorn, as if she had pinched his staff. He had not 
been thinking of Alzina as a wife for Laurel. Nevertheless, he re- 
covered his poise and said, “You speak the truth.” The cold cunning 
had returned to his eyes. 

“Soon,” said Narda, her hand touching him softly, her face smiling 
at him with childlike innocence, “soon it will be time to dance. You 
and I, shall ^v'e then dance together.'^” 

But Adorn was in a stupor. She had so shrewdly blocked him, and 
when thwarted he was such a helpless fellow, that he now stood in 
the pain of confused and shattered emotions, graring round him for 
someone on whom to vent his anger. 
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“Shall we not?” asked Narda. 

“Are you speaking to me?” asked Adorn, surprised. 

“To you, my lord. And, after we dance, shall we not steal away to 
my bed, which is soft as the kiss of water, and fragrant as wine?” 

“Ugh!” said Adorn, for his fine rapture had turned sour. He stared 
after Alzina but she had vanished in the crowd, and so, turning to 
Narda, he looked at her as he might have gazed at an old garment, 
wondering if he ought to wear it again or cast it aside. 

Narda had been prepared for this, and, with those subde feminine 
gestures which he loved so well, she softened and warmed his emo- 
tions. She touched him, adjusting his robe, lifting an unruly lock of 
hair away from his eyes, gently pressing his lips with a fingertip, 
and at last rising impulsively to her toes and offering to kiss him. 
All the while she watched his eyes, though pretending not to; and 
she saw them soften with the warmth of a male who coveted a 
female. 

When he reached to take her she slipped away, saying, “I must go 
now!” — and, as she tripped away, his eyes, she well knew, would be 
studying the curve of her hips. To make the curve plain to him she 
drew her cloak tight about her. 

Toward evening the western sky was aflame. Under the world 
there was a vast conflagration because the powers of evil were angry, 
and the people, gazing anxiously at their Sun-god, saw that he was 
so enveloped by the reflection of fires below that he was hardly more 
than a halo; and a litde later, when he barely stood above the sky- 
line, he looked like a golden plate. Slowly he descended and seemed 
to be sliced in two, and after a few moments he was only a thin 
crescent sinking into the fires. He was gone and during the long 
night would struggle with his enemies, to rise again in the resurrec- 
tion of the morning. He had always been triumphant in his under- 
world journey between the evening and the dawn, and his people 
assumed that he always would be, but each morning nevertheless 
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they anxiously watched the eastern sky while awaiting his coming. 
In the morning he was always pale, and sometimes he looked fright- 
eningly wan and feeble. Sometimes in his journey across the sky he 
did not recover his full strength but returned to the perils of the 
underworld like a warrior exhausted by too many batdes. It was 
then that his people trembled with dread, wondering if sometime his 
enemies would overwhelm and destroy him, leaving the world to 
darkness and cold, and all living things to die for want of food and 
warmth. They knew that on his life their own lives depended. 

It was litde enough to give him what he asked for in the way of 
first fruits and the first-born. 

This struggle each night of their Sun-god, and his long and even 
more dreadful struggle each winter, had overdramatized their lives; 
had filled them with forebodings and turned them to the searching 
for portents and signs; had made many of them neurotic and timid, 
like Yescha, who despaired because he felt lost; and had encouraged 
the development in them of certain traits that were malicious and 
vengeful and cruel. Adorn, for instance, was not an evil man. There 
is no evil in human beings, save as their false notions make them 
so. But Adorn, like all the others, lived an anxious and fearful life, 
never knowing when his god might be destroyed and himself left to 
perish. One living under such a blight of anxiety may nourish in 
himself, for purely defensive reasons, his darker and uglier passions. 
He was like a person under a sentence of death whose execution 
would be determined by an accident. In such circumstances, igno- 
rance and fear can destroy all gendeness and compassion. They can 
beget and foster sadistic impulses. They can corrupt an entire people 
and establish in time the customs and traditions born of cruelty, 
which in turn become sanctified and ennobled as the conscience 
strives to justify that which, out of desperate need, has been set up 
for the protection of its body and mind. All expedients born of fear 
have in time become accepted by conscience. It would be idle to say 
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that these people, or the countless millions who came after them, 
were cruel as judged by the more enlightened standards of a later 
time. Their concept of deity had reacted upon their natural goodness; 
for their gods, like themselves, were envious, vindictive, often petty, 
often malicious, always jealous — ^and it was logic, not cruelty, that 
impelled them to offer sacrifices; it was an unhappy understanding 
of themselves that prompted them to come bearing gifts, to praise 
and to flatter; and it was the terror and desolation of their lot that 
dropped them to their knees in prayer. They offered the best they 
had, suspecting that their deception would be found out if they 
offered less. When they were frightened, their prayers were des- 
perately sincere; when they felt strong and self-sustaining, their 
prayers were a mere formaHty to fulfill a duty. For it has always been 
this way — that strength sloughs the symbols of weakness, and those 
who are weak worship at the altar of another, and those who are 
strong build their own. 

Efforts to explain why they had to live such anxious and fear- 
ridden lives were driving Yescha to a concept of sin. Why, he asked, 
was there need of constant propitiation of the gods? Offerings of 
food and drink he could understand; the gods had a right to receive 
a part, and indeed the choicest part, of what they themselves pro- 
duced. But why was the Sun-god chronically angry with his people? 
“Who among us has so deeply offended him?” Yescha would ask, 
and, receiving no answer — because most of his people thought he 
was a simpleton — ^he would say, “It is woman who has offended the 
Great One.” 

“What woman?” Narda had asked contemptuously. 

“All women!” Yescha cried. “All people were happy until women 
offended our gods.” 

His notion was sacrilegious. When asked what he thought of 
Yescha, Rabi would say, “The man is a fool. The gods loathe him 
because he has only one stone — ^and that is the left one!” But there 
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were some who were worried by Yescha’s abuse and exhortations and 
prophecies. He nourished in them their chronic anxieties. They felt 
lost, and, feeling lost, they felt sinful. 

Yescha had been standing with a group who had watched the Sun 
vanish into flame, and now he said: 

“He will be bloodstained when he rises tomorrow, for his battles 
will be furious and his wounds many.” 

“Have our gifts not strengthened him?” asked one. 

“He is offended by the evils in his people.” 

“Why is that so?” 

Yescha looked round him, and his unhappy eyes sought and 
loathed the loveliness in women. His gaze fell on Alzina. Her lips 
curled when she saw his haggard eyes staring at her, and her hands 
made a protective sign. For her he was a fool in an unclean rag, but, 
because he was poor, he had the power of the Evil Eye. For Yescha, 
she was a vivid manifestation of all those things in the world which 
weakened the gods in their struggles and sentenced them to bloody 
and everlasting war, 

“Do not look at me!” Alzina cried. 

“I am an oracle,” Yescha said proudly. “I look as the gods com- 
mand me.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment. 

“Have our gods commanded you to look at me?” 

“I am,” said Yescha blandly, “looking at evil.” 

“Oh!” she gasped, and caught her breath. “Vou are the son of a 
Ditch!” 

Because these people regarded dogs as unclean scavengers, who 
sought by preference the filth of evil, there was no insult more gall- 
ing than the one Alzina had hurled; but Yescha smiled wanly at her, 
Deheving that he had been born of a virgin and so was safe from the 
wil in her eye and the poison on her tongue. 

Some of those who had been listening were now so frightened that 
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they went into their houses; but others, emboldened by wine, laid 
aside their garments and danced by the fires. They were striving to 
dance through a mystery and discover its meaning. They were trying 
to assimilate themselves into the larger truth of which they felt 
themselves to be the lonely and scattered parts. Taking off their 
garments was a symbolic act, indicating the suspension of the in- 
dividual during his absorption by the group; but the sexual behavior 
which climaxed their sacred rituals, though in former times it had 
been religiously pure, was now prostituted, at least in the case of a 
few, by wanton indulgence. It was this uncleanness that Beth felt in 
their revelry, this whoring of the divine passion by sensual appetites, 
and after looking on them with disgust she turned away. 

Distressed and unhappy, she went to Adom’s house, and far into 
the night she saw the naked figures dancing round the fire. Yescha 
had said that these carnal revelries were a manifestation of the dark 
gods and the powers of evil. Beth was not an oracle; she had no 
knowledge of the divine mind and its hidden purpose; but when, 
after hours of unhappy reflection, she went out to the fire and saw 
some of her people lying in drunken embrace, she felt that Yescha 
was right. 
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The man walking proudly through the village, whose name meant 
the red clay of the Mother Earth, was broad of shoulder and deep of 
chest. He was tall and carried himself erect, with his crimson cape 
falling to his knees. His face was strong like his frame and well- 
featured, though his nose had a slight hook, and his lips were so 
sensual and full that they sometimes seemed to pout. He wore a 
black beard that came down past his ears and across his chin and 
throat, but both lips were clean-shaven, giving to his overripe mouth 
the appearance of something carelessly and almost obscenely exposed. 
His hair, black like his beard and lustrous and wavy, fell to his shoul- 
ders. Though only in his late thirties he had a paunch which his 
loose cloak did not entirely conceal, for Adorn indulged his appetite 
for food as well as his appetite for women. 

Possibly his proudest distinction was the size of his parts. Among 
these people a man was respected more for his virility and vigor than 
for any other thing. Images of their male gods were given an abnor- 
mally large phallus; it had to be so, since they worshiped the crea- 
tive principle and all its symbols. Adorn was not a god, nor even like 
Rabi a demigod, but he was held in admiration and awe, and the 
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size of his genitals was a common subject of gossip. After viewing 
himself, Adorn suspected that he might be a god, and once in his 
awkward and fumbling way he had broached the matter to Narda. 

“I am only a woman,” she had said. “Am I qualified to speak of 
such things?” 

“But you have seen me, and you have seen the gods in their house.” 

“Your parts,” she said, “are as big as theirs, but do you have their 
power?” 

“I have the vigor for many wives.” 

“I do not mean that,” she said impatiendy. “Do you control fire 
or rain or the tides? Are gods born from your loins? Have you — 

“Are gods born from the loins of Rabi?” 

Sometimes Adorn was so stupid that Narda would have been 
pleased to see him strangled. “The priest-god — ” she began, and then 
broke off, for why should she explain these matters to him? “I must 
go to the well now,” she said. 

This was the morning of the Sim’s-day, and Adorn, carrying a 
staff, was on his way to see Haroun, who, next to himself, was the 
wealthiest person in the clan. Haroun also had herds of sheep and 
cattle, and servants to tend them, and a fine structure that housed his 
children and wives. Haroun was also a tall man, but he was thin and 
angular, with abnormally long legs and arms, with a thin beard and 
a sallow skin, and with eyes so small and close together that they 
looked incongruous in his long pale face. He was a more intelligent 
man than Adorn. Adom’s mind was unable to dissociate qualities 
from the objects in which they were manifested, or to formulate 
abstract notions; for him an emotion needed its house, or at least its 
symbol, and, if it had none, he wasted no time trying to understand 
it. Haroun, more sensitive and intuitive and far more imaginative, 
was also, of course, more cunning and was sometimes amused by the 
naive methods which his neighbor used in bargaining. Perceiving 
himself as fallible and not infrequently absurd, he had a sense of the 
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vast difference between what human beings were and what they 
fancied themselves to be, whereas Adorn had no sense of this at all. 
Haroun was an abler politician and strategist. In his business deals 
with Adorn he had always come out with the larger share, and 
he hoped by astute practices to become wealthier and more es- 
teemed than his rival. The possession of which he was proudest was 
his daughter Alzina, who was, even in the opinion of the most 
malicious women, the loveliest girl among her people; and he hoped 
that her bride-price would set a record. The highest price so far had 
been paid for Adom’s mother, now a toothless and witless old hag, 
who remembered with cackling pride how much had been paid for 
her and talked about it endlessly to anyone who would listen. 

Adorn was on his way to see Haroun, and he carried a staff to set 
before the man’s house. The staff would indicate that a claim had 
been staked to his daughter and the time had come for bargaining. 
Some men with less means than Adorn had set their staffs before 
Haroun’s house, and Haroun had contemptuously thrown them 
away; for how could any man who had less to offer than the one 
known as the red earth dare to covet his daughter? Before leaving 
Narda this morning Adorn had been told by her that she would not 
tolerate Alzina as another wife; and she had said slyly, while wash- 
ing some grease out of his beard: 

“It is time to buy Alzina for your son Laurel. I have heard that 
another covets her who can pay the price.” 

“Who is this man?” asked Adorn, astonished. It would be gross 
presumption in anyone to dispute with him over prices. 

“I will not tell his name.” 

“Is it the priest-god?” 

“How silly you can be! The priest-god has so little he could not buy 
a heifer.” 

“There is no one who dares to dispute the price with me.” 

“There is one, a neighbor, from down the river.” 
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“Hah!” said Adorn. He had forgotten that there were wealthy men 
in other clans of the tribe. 

“Go this morning,” said Narda, subtly titillating her sensual mate, 
“and buy Alzina for your son. Set your staff, lest another man set one 
before you.” 

“I will set my staff,” said Adorn; and he had walked proudly to 
Haroun’s house and set his staff before the door. 

Haroun saw him coming. For days he had been expecting him. He 
began to itch with greed, and his brows moved nervously up and 
down, as if trying to rise high on his forehead and allow to the eyes 
a fuller view of Adom’s possessions. His nostrils also twitched, as 
though smelling out the possibilities. But Haroun knew that before 
the deal could be consummated there was an important matter to 
be taken care of: Adom’s son, for whom Alzina was to be bought, 
had not been initiated into manhood, and it would be an outrage 
on his own self-respect, and a monstrous guilt toward the gods, to 
place a wife in the keeping of a boy. 

Putting on his handsomest cloak and sandals, Haroun went out 
where Adorn was waiting by his staff, and the two men squared off 
and looked at one another. 

“I am flesh of your flesh and bone of your bone.” 

“I am flesh of your flesh and bone of your bone.” 

“May the Great One protect you.” 

“May the Great One protect you.” 

“It is a fine morning!” 

“The Great One is in his splendor.” 

“The season of growth will be full,” said Adorn, critically eying his 
rival’s cloak and shoes. 

“There will be abundant pasture for our sheep.” 

“There will be water in the wells.” 

“There will be fruit on the vine.” 

These amenities, as both men well knew, were only the parrying 
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before the encounter. Having spoken, they looked at one another 
again, but more sharply; and Adorn reflected that this man had the 
eyes of a pig. Was the pig one of his ancestors For his part, Haroun 
wondered if Adorn sought the girl for himself or his son, though it 
made little difference, for in either case the price would be high. 

Adorn now cleared his throat, spat thrice on the ground, and said, 
'‘My son, who is called Laurel, which means the aromatic bay leaf, 
given to the victor after a personal encounter — ” The sentence be- 
came too involved; he lost its purpose and looked at his staff. “I have 
set my staff before your door.’^ 

“I have observed your staff before my door,” said Haroun, affect- 
ing a grotesque innocence. 

Forced to state his point. Adorn said, “I seek in marriage your 
daughter who is called Alzina.” 

"Her name,” said Haroun gravely, "means that she is the Woman.” 

“Is that a truth?” asked Adorn, startled. 

“Do you seek her as a wife for yourself?” asked Haroun, his eyes 
now twinkling. 

- Adorn hesitated, and his thoughts turned to Narda. “No, for my 
son,” he said. 

“Ah! For your son who is called Laurel.” 

“For my son who is called Laurel who was born of my right stone.” 

A smile spread over Haroun’s sallow face. “All sons,” he said, 
gently chiding, “are born of the right side, and all daughters are on 
the left.” 

Distrust in Adorn was almost as constant as greed. Now, seeing 
the broad smile on Haroun’s face, he wondered what treachery the 
man was up to; and in a voice turned warm by anger he said, “You 
have a son of the same age, ready to enter manhood; I propose that 
our sons enter a contest to see which will be the stronger man.” 

“Are you speaking of my son who is called Hasan?” 
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“That is a truth. I propose — ” 

“I accept your proposal.’* 

“My son will make your son whine like a woman.” 

“My son will make your son slink across the hills like a dog.” 

“My son will smite your son on his oak.” 

“My son will seize the staff of your son and lead him like a ram to 
the slaughter!” 

This boasting was a mere formality. Adorn now said, “I will see 
the priest-god and make the arrangements.” 

The initiation of pubescent youths into manhood, which Adorn 
now proposed for their sons, was a great deal more than that. It was 
essentially a rebirth. Looking round them, these people had perceived 
that the Sun-god was born anew each morning; that the snake 
sloughed its skin and entered a new life; that worms and insects 
suffered strange transformations; that all the vegetation of the earth, 
save the eternal ones, like the evergreens, was born again each spring; 
and that in boys themselves there was a deep change, whereupon they 
cast off the life of childhood, which died, and arose in a second birth. 

By his first birth the male child entered the world and was pos- 
sessed by women; by his second birth he entered manhood and the 
world of men. In passing through death and rebirth he was initiated 
with rites which symbolized the change, and it was in regard to 
these that Adorn now went to see Rabi. Adorn was not a priest and 
so had no authority in such matters. He owned his sons — or his son, 
for he now had only Laurel — ^as completely as he owned his sheep or 
his house or his wives. A father had the power to bless or curse a 
child, to command its honor and respect, to sacrifice it, or to sell or 
destroy it. It was his office as a father to teach his sons how to steal 
from alien tribesmen, all of whom were regarded as inferior people 
less worthy of respect than the beasts. It was his duty to encourage 
his son in deceptive practices, so that he might add to his holdings 
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and become a man of honor and power. It was his privilege to sell 
his daughters for the highest price he could get, for marriage was 
wholly a matter of property and property rights. 

But priestly functions were not within Adom’s province; in regard 
to all rituals he had to consult Rabi and accept that man’s instruc- 
tions. Because Rabi was a favorite of the gods and privy to their 
mysteries, Adorn stood in awe of him and envied his prestige and 
power. He strove to flatter and bribe him, and he now bore gifts, 
though the tithes given to the priest were not gifts, really, but that 
part which belonged to the gods who produced everything on the 
earth. On his way to the priest Adorn looked at the food and wine 
in his arms and wished that his son Laurel were a more practiced 
thief. It had been a long while since the boy had returned from an 
alien tribe with anything of worth. 

These people respected thieves who operated within the established 
customs. They understood the motives of those who took from others 
to add to their own holdings. And they would have distrusted per- 
sons who might have invoked moral principles to condemn such 
thievery as had been approved by tradition — ^which means they would 
have distrusted the philosophers and the poets. Rabi, on his side, 
felt contempt for Adom’s greed, for his brutal arrogance toward his 
servants, for his ceaseless efforts to add to his accumulated properties, 
which were already great. As one who was more poet than priest 
he felt that customs ought to be changed and improved, and in this 
he was sure that the gods would sanction whatever he chose to do. 
But Adorn had learned that the priest-god’s changes veered toward 
the equalizing of the impoverished with the wealthy; and so he hated 
him and feared him, and if he had not been afraid to assault one so 
invulnerably anchored he would have destroyed him. 

On his way to see Rabi he was thinking of his son Laurel, not as 
a thief but as an enterprising lad who took from alien people what 
he coveted; and he wanted a contest between Laurel and Hasan 
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that would measure their mettle as poachers. He also wanted a fight 
in which the boys would flail one another with sticks, for Laurel 
was the nimbler o£ the two and likely to give his opponent a trounc- 
ing. In other words, being the kind of man he was, Adorn saw the 
initiation more in terms of egoism than of religion. 

He found Rabi leaving the temple and greeted him with his 
friendliest smile. After the amenities had been exchanged, the priest 
turned his whimsical eyes upward to the Sun-god. 

“He is bright this morning.” 

“He will make fine pasture for my flocks.” 

“He will build his strength for his struggle against evils.” 

“He will make the corn grow tall.” 

“He will eventually conquer foe powers of darkness,” 

“He will send rain to make the grass grow.” 

“May he protect and keep us!” 

Then the two men looked at one another, Adorn distrusting this 
priest who seemed never to imderstand the importance of tall grass 
and thick wool, and Rabi smiling, for he was amused. 

“Have you come to me for advice?” he asked. 

“It is time,” said Adorn, trying to choose an idiom that would 
please the priest, “it is time for my son to be freed of the weakness 
and evils of women. I want him to contest with the son of Haroun.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Rabi, knowing well what Adorn had in mind. 

“I want him to win,” said Adorn with the candor of one who had 
no capacity for subtlety. He wondered if he could bribe the priest: 
the demigod lived in a small hut with spare furnishings and had 
nothing to eat but what his people gave him. He had no jeweled 
sandals, no soft couch. After considering the matter. Adorn decided 
that the risk would be too great, and, assuming an air of intimate 
friendliness, he said: 

“I want a contest with cudgels and a contest in the winning of 
property. I want a race over sharp stones with bare feet.” Cunningly 
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he added, “I want a contest in which the girl is Ridden, with the 
bride belonging to the one who finds her.” 

Masking his contempt with a broad smile that exposed most of his 
teeth, Rabi said, “What girl do you mean?” 

“The one who is called Alzina.” 

“But a brother cannot take his own sister as bride among our 
people. Among some people, who are degenerate like the dog, this 
is done; but our gods forbid.” 

So it was, Adorn reflected; he had not thought of that. He said: 

“I will wager the bride-price on the contest.” 

“Do you mean if your son finds her, the bride will cost you 
nothing?” 

“That is so.” 

“And if he does not find her, will you pay double the price?” 

“By the rocks that are our gods! Did I make such a stupid offer? 
If he does not find her, I will pay the price. If he finds her, she is to 
be free.” 

Such unreasonableness wearied the priest. He yawned. He looked 
up at the sky and away at the distant hills turning green with the 
magic of springtime; but, before he could speak, Adorn demanded: 

“Do you accept my proposal?” 

- “The bride-price is a matter to be settled between you and 
Haroun.” 

Adom’s jaw fell, and his black beard touched his scarlet robe. 
After studying Rabi’s face and divining nothing there, he decided 
to shift his approach. 

“It is your duty to hide the girl.” 

Such cunning was so transparent that Rabi smiled. “That duty,” he 
said softly, “I shall assign to the priestess.” 

Now Adorn thought of Talitha, the priestess, and wondered if he 
could bribe her. Believing that he might, he turned a friendly smile 
on Rabi and made a little gesture of respect. 
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“You will arrange for the contests.” 

“If these are agreeable to Haroun.” 

“Would he dare say no?” Adorn demanded. ‘"Would he have his 
son live the life of a woman?” 

“If it is agreeable to him, I will arrange the contests.” 

Adorn was pleased. He wished he had brought a more generous 
offering to the priest. He wondered if he ought to give Rabi a sheep 
or a heifer, but, when his mind scanned his herds and his other 
properties, he could think of nothing which he could afford to lose. 
Still, he might send Narda over with a basket of fruit or a pouch 
of wine; and meanwhile he would see the priestess. 

So he went to the home of Talitha, which, like Rabi’s, was small 
and mean; and, presenting himself at the door, he spoke in that 
deep voice which seemed to draw on his whole being: “The Great 
One is kind to us this morning, fair woman! May I see you in 
private?” 

“My life is all private,” said Talitha maliciously. “I live with the 
gods.” 

That statement, it seemed to Adorn, was an impertinence; women 
were property to be bought and sold and used. Nevertheless, he had 
in mind a sly purpose, and he was willing to flatter. 

“Your power is great,” he said, and beamed at her. 

“Your words are like honey.” 

“Eh!” he cried, a little startled. Looking at her more sharply he 
said, “I came to talk to you about my son.” 

“You mean the one called Laurel?” 

“Have I any other?” asked Adorn testily. 

“You are a man with the virility of the Great One, and I do be- 
lieve you have many sons.” 

Adorn was nonplused. His gaze ran down Talitha’s garment, 
which, though loose and draped, ill concealed the skinniness of her 
frame. “I mean my son who will be crowned with the bay leaf. He 
is to be liberated from the weakness of women.” 
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“He is a handsome boy,” said the priestess, wondering what this 
tyrant had on his mind. Maliciously she flattered him again: “Only 
your twin could look more like you.” 

“Ah!” said Adorn, hardly knowing what to do with so much 
kindness. 

“Will you come in and sit?” 

Adorn went inside and sat on the earth, his legs crossed, his robe 
draped across his lap. He was carelessly hidden, but he was not aware 
of Talitha’s curious peeping. 

“My son is to engage in a contest with the ugly pig who is called 
Hasan. My son will win.” 

“Your son will win.” 

Pleased to find her more intelligent than he had supposed her to be, 
Adorn smiled at her with enormous good will. “My son will win,” 
he said. “He is nimbler. He can run faster. He can hit harder with 
a staff. He can run with bare feet over stones and not complain. 
Haroun’s son is an ugly pig like his father.” 

“Your son is much handsomer,” Talitha said. 

Adorn reached out and tapped her knee, and, though this was an 
indignity to offer a priestess, Talitha did not mind. She had been 
staring under Adom’s cloak, and in this moment she preferred his 
most casual caress to all the dignities of her priestly office. Besides, 
she knew the rascal had come to make use of her, and she intended 
to set her price high. 

“I want my son to win Alzina.” 

“She is beautiful.” 

“Ah, yes.” Thought of Alzina’s beauty sidetracked him for a mo- 
ment. To recover his purpose he tapped her knee gently but imperi- 
ously and said, “The priest-god says that you will hide her.” 

Ah, so that was it! Talitha’s thin body trembled a little, but her 
beaked face was inscrutable. Her dark eyes, sly in their depths but 
as innocent as still water on their surface, looked at Adom’s hand- 
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some beard and observed in it a tiny piece of his breakfast. She would 
have to speak to Narda about that. Her gaze fell next to his hairy 
belly, only partly hidden by his cloak, and she shivered. Then she 
said: 

“Is it truth that I am to hide her?” 

“That is what the god told me.” 

“Am I to hide her in the sacred grove?” 

“Or by the river.” 

“I think a bride should be hidden in the grove.” 

Was she giving him a hint? Adorn studied her face, but it was 
as expressionless as the back of his hand. He said: 

“If my son knew — ” 

“Yes,” she said softly. 

Adorn was thinking of the enormous bride-price he would have 
to pay if he were not able to outwit his opponent. It might be ten 
sheep and a bull, plus food and jewels and fine raiment. He groaned. 
Some small part of all this he was willing to give to Talitha if she 
would connive with him. But how much should he offer? Unhappy 
lest he offer more than he need to, and hoping that she would set 
her price, he waited; but Talitha dissembled her feelings with such 
skill that Adorn could see in her face no more than its homeliness. 

“You can hide the girl,” he said, deciding to force her hand. 

In words as soft on her tongue as honey the priestess said, “I could 
hide her where Hasan could find her.” 

Adorn groaned again; this was the kind of treachery he had 
expected. “I doubt,” he said angrily, “that the ugly pig could find 
her, even if she were lying under him.” 

“There are ways to guide him.” 

Yes, indeed; Adorn knew that. Concluding that it was useless to 
parry with her, he came to the point: “If you assist my son I shall 
pay you.” 

“With what?” asked Talitha, but her tone was emotionless. 
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“What do you want?” he asked desperately. 

Talitha now tapped Adom’s knee. Startled, he looked down at her 
finger and then at her face, and saw there a smile so faint that he 
could not be sure she was smiling. But with repugnance that made 
him shudder he did understand her words. She was saying: 

“If the girl is won in a contest, will you have to pay the bride- 
price ? ” Adorn suspected he would have to pay in any case. He was 
trying to think of an evasive answer when, with a directness that 
shocked him she said, “You can give me the bride-price.” 

Adom’s greed was outraged when he encountered greed to match 
it. He was outraged now. He was about to rise and stalk away when 
it occurred to him that he could lie about the bride-price. 

“The bride-price is to be two sheep.” 

“For Alzina!” cried Talitha incredulously. “Oh, no!” 

“You interrupted me,” said Adorn stiiHy. “It is tr be two sheets 
plus certain jewels.” His mind was thin**"^^ now. ^ ' 

artisan, was a cunning fellow who, a ' Lost, co' i ' VUn- 
terfeits that looked genuine. 

“I will accept the jewels and the meep.” 

He would rather have given a wife than .^.p. He said, “Sheep 
you have no need of. Jewels will make you more beautiful.” 

Those words so astonished Talitha that her mouth feU open, as if 
he had thrust a finger at her stomach. When she was able to speak, 
she said, “I will hide Alzina for the jewels.” 

Adorn arose, bowed to flatter her, and hastened away to find his 
son. 

Laurel was a handsome boy, erect and square, with his father’s 
curly raven locks, strong chin and nose, and bold eyes. An able 
hunter and a practiced thief, and resdess with the new birth stirring 
in him, he was eager for a contest with Hasan, with Alzina as the 
award to the victor. 

“You \vill fight him with sticks,” Adorn said, taking his son aside 
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to counsel him. “That has been agreed. Before you fight you will 
make him angry, for an angry man is blind and wastes his strength 
in fury.” 

Laurel’s face opened in a wide, candid smile. “I will make him 
angry,” he said. 

“You will insult him. Do you know how to insult a man?” 

Laurel’s face sobered. He looked away, and after a moment of 
thought he said, “I will call his father a boar.” 

Adorn was delighted with his son’s resourcefulness. He beamed 
on him. A pig was a contemptible creature, and to call a man a boar 
was to insult him beyond all forgiveness. But there were other drastic 
insults, and in regard to these Adorn now instructed his son. He ex- 
plained to him that a marfs greatest pride lay in his genitals, because 
in these was his intimate relationship with his gods. There was 
Yescha, for instance; one of his stones had vanished, and the man 
was going mad with grief and chagrin. Scorned by women and spit 
upon by evil, he was a pitiablp^^-man, if indeed he was that much, 
and Adorn thought it might f a good thing to have the fellow 
strangled and cast j ' the wik^^ess. Furthermore, he explained, 
though Laurel knev;rk s very well, the left side produced daughters, 
and the right side, sons. Yescha was all the more ridiculous because 
it was the right half of himself that he had lost. 

“Call him a boar,” said Adorn. “That will make him dance like an 
ant on a hot fagot. Then tell him that his staff has withered. When 
he looks down to see if that is so, you will clout him across his skull.” 

“I will knock him down,” said Laurel proudly. 

“You must make him angry before you strike a blow. Tell him his 
father has the eyes of a pig. He will shriek and slobber. Then tell 
him — ” 

“I will tell him his mother is a bitch.” 

“That is good!” cried Adorn, again beaming on his son. “His 
father is a boar and his mother is a bitch! Ah, will he dance in fury!” 
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“I will say he is stupid and cowardly and has a shrunken digger.” 

“Ah!” said Adorn, choking with delight. Through tears of happi- 
ness he gazed at this son whose quality, until this moment, he had 
never perceived. “That is a splendid insult. Do not use it until he 
is angry. Then tell him that — ^that — 

“■ — ^he has shrunk like a toad in a pot of lime.” 

“Ohhh!” roared Adorn, and his joy was almost insupportable. “He 
will be blind, and he will strike at you, and nimbly you will dance 
away and keep insulting him. You will tell him he looks like a 
woman — ” 

“Like a pregnant woman!” said Laurel. 

“Ah, yes, like a pregnant woman!” Suddenly Adorn exploded with 
joy and clapped his son on his back. 

“Do you want me to kill him?” asked Laurel solemnly. 

“By the staff of the Great One, no! If you kill him I will have to 
pay fifty sheep!” 

“I will beat him until he crawls on the earth and whines like a 
rabbit.” 

“That is true.” 

“I will strike him across his staff.” 

“That is true.” 

“And, when he whines and begs me to stop, I will have Alzina for 
my wife.” 

“Hah!” said Adorn, and all the joy went out of his face. Laurel 
was looking away toward Haroxm’s house and did not see the slyness 
that came into his father’s eyes. He did not know that Adorn hoped 
to be the first to embrace the girl and to use her as a concubine after 
her marriage. 

Now, with lust possessing him, he turned away, saying that he 
would complete the arrangements; but while going to his house he 
passed one of Haroun’s servants, and the man looked at him with 
such unabashed envy that Adorn was frightened. Poor people pos- 
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sessed the Evil Eye. It was a covetous look that sometimes laid a 
curse on those who were envied; and so Adorn hastened to Narda 
and told her about it, and Narda spat three times in his face. Such 
a contemptuous gesture momentarily debased the one who was 
envied and served as an antidote to the curse. Adorn now put off his 
handsome robe, donned a cheap garment, and went outside to show 
himself. He was still frightened. A person’s eyes, like his name, were 
strange and dreadful things. Nobody ever took another’s name in 
vain or looked into another’s eyes if he suspected treachery or ill will. 
Adorn had taken Haroun’s name in vain and had called him a pig, 
and he believed that Haroun had sent a servant to cast the Evil Eye 
on him and curse him; and he felt so unhappy about it that he re- 
turned to Narda and asked her to spit on him again. 
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On the morning set for the initiation, the two fathers. Adorn and 
Haroun, looked belligerently at each other, and Laurel, observing 
his father, squared off before Hasan and breathed an insult. The 
low ravine toward which the contestants now moved, followed by 
a gathering of spectators, was floored with sharp broken stones; 
over these the boys were to run a race on bare feet for a distance of 
fifty yards. Rabi was acting as the master of ceremonies. He sum- 
moned Laurel and Hasan to him and explained that if either runner 
left the stone path to seek a softer course he would be disqualified. 
This admonition brought a flush to Laurel’s haughty face. He looked 
at his rival and was on the point of insulting him again when he 
remembered that his scorn was to be reserved for the principal con- 
test, and so he was content to stare at Hasan’s homely countenance, 
searching it for signs of fear. But there was no fear in Hasan. Though 
an unattractive youth, with broken teeth and a slight droop in one 
eyelid, he was undaunted, having been told by his father that if he 
winced under pain his people would make an image of him and 
bury it with a rabbit. 

The boys ran the race at full speed, wholly indifferent to the lacera- 
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tions of their flesh. They finished in a dead heat, and neither was 
declared the winner. Then they lay on their backs, and their mothers 
came with salves and cloth to bind their wounds. The stones had 
torn ugly rents in their feet, but the people, gathered round, and 
studying their faces for signs of weakness, did not observe in either 
lad so much as the twitching of a nostril. They had the impassive 
faces of martyrs, ready to endure any punishment their elders could 
devise for them. If Rabi had cut off an ear or a finger, or gouged 
them with a lance, or tattooed them with hot needles, neither boy 
would have winced. 

They arose, their feet swathed in bandages, and returned to the 
village, there to face the second part of the test. This was to be their 
fight with cudgels. Each boy was given a piece of tough green oak 
sapling about three feet long and half an inch thick- Adorn, mean- 
while, had been busy thinking of vile insults, and now he wished to 
slip up to his son and whisper words and instructions in his earj 
but the fathers, like all the other people except Rabi, had to remain 
in the background. They were not allowed to counsel their sons or 
even to shout advice and encouragement. A boy’s rebirth, after the 
rites had begun, was his own ordeal, to be suffered alone. 

The contestants now faced one another on level earth and waited 
for the signal. With extraordinary presence of mind Laurel was 
passing his insults in review and arranging them in dramatic se- 
quence for their greatest possible effect; but Hasan, duller and less 
cunning, and more ferocious by nature, was simply glaring at his 
opponent and waiting to strike. His father had told him to abuse 
Laurel and make him. furious, but Hasan was absorbed by a wish 
to strike the first blow. He was grasping his stick with both hands 
and holding it across his shoulder in a position to strike, whereas 
Laurel, sensing Hasan’s singleness of purpose and perceiving an 
advantage there, had assumed a casual attitude, as if he were inatten- 
tive and off guard. But, in a moment when Rabi turned away. Laurel 
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sneered at Hasan and said in a low voice, “Your father is a boar 
with broken tusks!” 

If he had struck Hasan he could not have startled him more. The 
youth’s hands relaxed on his^ staff, and Laurel’s watchful eyes saw 
them relax. Then confidence surged up in him like a pouring of 
blood and wine; his lips curled in a contemptuous smile. 

Rabi now gave instructions. He said that if one felled the other, he 
was to wait for him to get up; he was not to gouge or thrust, but to 
deal only with clean blows; and he was permitted to strike his 
opponent anywhere — across his head or face, or his heart, or his geni- 
tals, if this could be managed. The contest would be over when one 
of them made a sound of pain or fear, or strove to crawl away, or 
betrayed in any other manner that he was more girl than boy. After 
the signal to commence was given, they would wait until Rabi had 
counted to ten before striking the first blow. It was during this 
interval of waiting that Laurel hoped to enrage his opponent. 

“Your mother is a bitch!” Laurel hissed at the count of one. Hasan 
opened his eyes wide, as if he had been pinched. 

“Two!” 

“You come from a family of swine!” 

Hasan’s eyes narrowed a little, and his knuckles turned white as 
he gripped his weapon. 

“Three!” 

Laurel waited. 

“Four!” 

And said, “Your father is a boar with an empty pouch!” 

There could be no question about it now: Hasan was scowling. 
He was staring, not at Laurel’s black and contemptuous eyes, but at 
his chin, as though he intended with the first blow to knock it off. 
Laurel was watching not only Hasan’s eyes but his hands, his mouth, 
and any other part of him that might betray his anger or fear. . . . 

“Five!” 
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There was his throat, for instance: twice the boy had swallowed 
hard, and each time Laurel’s quick eyes had seen the convulsive 
movement. He did not know whether the swallowing meant that 
Hasan was angry or that he was afraid. Striving now to feel doubly 
contemptuous, he wrinkled his nose, sneered, and phrased his next 
insult. 

“Six!” 

“You are fat and awkward, like a pregnant woman!” Laurel’s voice 
was throaty with contempt. He was now watching Hasan’s eyes, and 
he thought he saw them glance down very swifdy, but he could not 
be sure. It did not matter anyway; he was reserving his choicest in- 
sults, and Hasan would glance down soon enough. . • . 

“Seven!” 

“Your mother is a sow, and you are the pig that had no teat!” 

There could be no question about it: Hasan was so furious that 
he made a strangled sound. For a moment his eyes seemed to roll in 
a dark and murderous rage; his tongue shot out and moistened his 
lips, and he appeared to be on the point of speaking; but then — 
“Eight!” 

— then he drew a deep breath like one dashed unexpectedly with 
water and lifted his head a little higher. Once, in a gesture like 
lightning, his gaze rose from Laurel’s chin to his eyes; and in that 
instant Laurel saw in Hasan’s eyes something he had never seen 
before. It threw him a little off his timing, but he recovered himself, 
and his next words came clear and bold, so that every spectator 
could hear them: 

“Your staff is as shrunken as an old woman’s mouth!” 

There was a triumphant snort from Adorn, and a kind of shamed 
laughter from some of the women. Hasan was trying to think of 
insults to hurl, but his wits were addled by the contemptuous loath- 
ing in his opponent’s dark face; and, when the count of nine fell, 
Laurel cried in a voice even bolder and stronger: 



“Look down, pig, and see yourself as a woman!” 

The angry and bewildered Hasan, moving his head like one 
drugged, looked down at himself; and in the next moment there fell 
the count of ten, and Laurel clouted Hasan across his skull. The 
blow staggered him. Stepping to one side, Laurel maneuvered for 
a position which would allow him to strike Hasan’s genitals; and 
Hasan, snorting now hke a maddened bull, laid about him with his 
stick and presently had Laurel dancing on his bandaged feet. It was 
customary in these rites for the opponents to continue with their 
abusive language, but Hasan was so angry that he was tongue-tied. 
Laurel told him repeatedly that he was the pig who had had no 
teat, the runt squealing at his mother’s belly; and Hasan fought with 
wild fury, describing a complete circle with his stick and keeping 
it in motion. 

The spectators, now beside themselves with excitement, were shout- 
ing advice and warnings; and Adorn, trembling like one who had 
just emerged from battle, fought an impulse to rush up to Haroun 
and strike him in his teeth. Haroun had crowded in, fearful that 
his son was getting the worst of it, and Rabi had to put hands on the 
man’s chest and shove him back. When Haroun heard hirnself again 
called a boar, he began to make a queer sound like that of a huge 
angry bee with one wing stuck in honey. He was beating up and 
down in emptiness with clenched fists. 

The end came suddenly. Laurel struck Hasan across his temple 
and knocked the lad cold. The fight would not have been over if 
Hasan had been able to get to his feet, but though, after coming to his 
senses, he struggled valiantly to rise, shaking his head furiously to 
clear his wits, he could not get off his knees. Besides, he had lost his 
weapon and was unable to find it. Standing back and waiting, Laurel 
glanced over at his father and saw his broad and happy smile, where- 
upon Laurel rested his staff on the earth, looked at his fallen oppo- 
nent, and waited. Convinced that Hasan was too shaken to stand, 
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Rabi announced that this part o£ the contest was over. Abra now 
came forward with a crown of leaves, and this Rabi set on the 
victor’s brow. 

Alzina had come out to watch the contest but had feigned bore- 
dom. She knew that Adorn coveted her as a bride for his son, and, 
though she found Laurel as acceptable as any other youth, she was 
too deeply and darkly her own narcissus to confine her erotic in- 
terests to one man. The loveliest of all the girls among her people, 
she had a great bower of hair which, when shadowed, seemed to be 
black, but which gave off a golden warmth when she turned her head 
in sunlight. Her large dark eyes, shaded by curved lashes, sometimes 
looked out with wide-open innocence that ravished the senses of such 
men as Adorn, but sometimes they were sly with contempt or mis- 
chievous with fire. Her skin was a rich pale olive, blooming in the 
cheeks and lips and covering with flawless softness her throat and 
breasts. 

She was tall and straight Uke both her parents, clean-limbed and 
proud. When she walked, slowly and with saucy arrogance, her 
breasts stood round and firm and as perfect as Hiam’s jewels, with 
nipples like half-ripened berries. Instead of hanging like useless 
things, her arms were graceful and alive and expressed, like her 
walk and her shadowed eyes and her luscious mouth, the fullness 
of her womanhood. Nowhere on Alzina was there a flaw — ^no mole 
or wen or birthmark. From head to feet she was alive and poised, 
with incendiary emotions; and she moved like one who walked only 
because she had not learned to fly. 

This was the girl for whose caress Adorn would have given a 
fourth of his flocks. With half-closed eyes she was looking at Laurel, 
and with eyes sultry with lusting Adorn was looking at her. She 
knew that Adorn was staring at her, and after a little she turned 
slowly and looked at him, her eyes wide open at first but gradually 
closing under falling lids. 
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Alzina also knew that in the next part o£ the rite she was to be 
hidden; and she had heard that her father and Adorn had agreed 
that if she were found the price for her would be only ordinary. Her 
father had promised that her ears and fingers would be adorned with 
jewels if she was not found. To hide securely would be, she imagined, 
a simple matter, but she reckoned without the treachery of Talitha. 

Having told Adorn where the girl would be hidden, Talitha now 
led her away, and, with an effort to be inconspicuously discreet that 
was so gross none failed to observe it. Adorn* slipped over to tell his 
son. Hasan meanwhile had been helped to his feet and stood in a 
surly mood, scowling about him or glowering at his opponent, who, 
blindfolded, was dancing round and round his father. Talitha re- 
turned from the grove and solemnly announced: 

“The one called Alzina is hidden!” 

“The one called Alzina is hidden!” cried Rabi. 

The blindfold was taken off Laurel’s eyes, but he did not look 
toward the grove. He was too cunning for that. He was supposed 
to be in ignorance of the direction the priestess had taken, and to 
support the notion that he had been deceived he set off, not toward 
the grove, which lay in the east, but to the open hills of the west. 
The people could see him out there, racing from ravine to ravine, 
until at last he disappeared. He was going to take his time and not 
discover the girl until he had searched the hills to the west, the hills 
to the south, and the river’s bottomlands on the north, and the 
Sun-god stood in midafternoon before the people were aroused by 
a victorious shout, and saw the youth returning with the girl at his 
side. Alzina was furious. Lying in a small depression and completely 
covered by boughs, she had heard Laurel rush past her and had 
smiled, feeling herself secure; but suddenly he had dashed upon her 
and had dragged her, angrily exclaiming, into full daylight. Who 
had betrayed her ? 

As for Haroun, he was as angry as he had ever been. His son had 
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been vanquished, and his daughter had been found, and for the 
recovery of his prestige there remained only the rite of the burial. 
For this, two graves had been dug, about three feet deep and long 
enough for the youths to lie in without doubling their legs. In former 
times boys had sometimes been suffocated in their graves, and so 
now the fathers told their sons how to protect themselves. Adorn took 
his son aside, and Haroun did likewise with Hasan. The boys were 
told to lie face downward, with elbows supporting the head and 
chest and hands and forearms covering the face to shield it from the 
earth. Lying so, there would be a small chamber under the face, and 
the youth would be able to breathe. He was not to become frightened 
under the weight of the earth, lest by struggling he destroy his 
chamber or the air vent which would lead down to him. 

The boys entered the graves unclothed, their nakedness symboliz- 
ing their rebirth. When they were ready to receive the earth, Rabi 
tossed it in gently, taking care not to injure the air vent, which was 
a hollow reed. When the graves were level with the earth around 
them, a^stone was set at the head of each. Now the people began to 
wail and to rend their clothing, and some, with feigned grief becom- 
ing real, slashed or gouged their flesh until blood ran. Because 
blood was the essence of life and the home of the soul, it was a 
covenant between the dead and the living, and those with wounds 
now caught a litde of their blood and smeared it on the gravestones 
or ran over to anoint the sacred tree and the altar. 

Rabi came with a bell, which he clanged to frighten away evil 
spirits; and some of the more excitable women redoubled their wail- 
ing on hearing the bell and ran back and forth, striking wildly with 
their arms. Adorn, self-possessed and thoughtful, stood back, his eyes 
watching the mourners, and to him came Narda. She touched his 
arm lightly and looked up at his dark, impassive face. 

'‘Was not the grave dangerously deep?” 

“You are a woman,” he said, “and you are timid. My son is strong.” 
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‘‘He is only a boy.” v 

“The boy is dead. The resurrection will produce a man.” 

“But there is much weight on him.” 

“It is a trifle.” 

Narda wanted Laurel to endure, for, if he did not. Adorn would 
marry Alzina. She passed through the circle of mourners and looked 
at the grave, and then, returning to Adorn, she said: 

“Are you sure he can breathe?” 

“Does not a reed stand above his face?” 

“Yes. But it could be crushed.” 

“I will take care of it.” 

“He is your only son,” she said. 

“I shall have many sons. My sons will be as the lamps in the sky, 
or the kernels in a field of corn.” 

The boys were buried late in the afternoon of the first day, and on 
the morning of the third day they would rise. It was an accepted part 
of the ritual for the fathers to steal out during the first night and the 
second to be sure that the holtow reed was conveying air to their sons. 
Adorn thrust into the loose earth with a stick and wiggled the stick 
in an effort to shape and preserve a hole through which he could 
speak. He hoped that Laurel would feel the stick and grasp the lower 
end to assist hirn, but his son was a proud youth, who scorned sub- 
terfuge. He did indeed feel the stick prodding close by his head, and 
faintly, as from far away, he could hear his father’s voice. And some 
time during the night he also heard the voice of his mother. She was 
kneeling above him and asking the gods to protect him. 

On the morning of the third day Rabi went out to the graves as 
a herald, announcing that two boys had died and had been buried, 
and that two men would now rise from the graves. He rolled the 
gravestones back to symbolize the withdrawal of death. He beat a 
drum to summon the buried ones to the resurrection. After removing 
a part of the earth, he thrust into each grave with a stick to prod 
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the boys; and presently they began to struggle, but they were ex- 
tremely weak. By turning one way or the other they were able to 
win a little freedom, and at the same time they used their hands 
as spades and strove to kick upward with their feet. Rabi removed 
more earth, and after a while the boys — the men, really, for they 
were now men^-began to emerge, coming headfirst and shaking the 
sarth off their skins; and when they stood knee-deep in the graves 
and looked up at the Sun-god, the people cheered with a great cry of 
thanksgiving. 

Nothing in life was so marvelous for them as the phenomenon of 
birth through resurrection. As the Sun-god was reborn each morn- 
ing, as the Moon-goddess was reborn at the end of each menstrual 
cycle, and as all the things of Mother Earth were reborn each spring, 
so these people wished for their own rebirth and strove with their 
symbohc acts to simulate it. But only Yescha^ the filthy one with the 
wild eyes, believed that a magic might be found which would restore 
the corpse to life. 

The fathers came forward to greet their sons and to accept them 
into the male fellowship of the tribe, and looked on proudly when, at 
a signal from Rabi, they opened their veins and sucked blood from 
each other to become blood brothers. They then sped to the altar 
and mixed their blood together and with it anointed the altar, 
thereby becoming blood brothers with their gods; and they anointed 
the sacred tree and the doorposts of the temple. Then Laurel went 
to his father and solemnly laid a hand on his stafF, and Adorn laid 
a hand on LaureFs staff, and they entered into the covenant of the 
tribe, promising that they would be bold and fearless and never 
wince under pain or give way to die tears of a woman. 

Though exhausted and half-dead from hunger and thirst, both 
young men pretended to be refreshed and vigorous, as befitted those 
born into manhood, and they hastened away now to don the gar- 
ments of men and to wait for the evening, when they would com- 
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plete their second birth with the last and holiest part of the ritual. 
In this they were to be washed in the blood of the lamb. Each 
father had fetched from his herd a choice ram of unusual size and 
vigor and placed it in the custody of Rabi; and when the Sun-god 
was drawing close to the underworld, the priest took the sheep 
before the temple. 

While Haroun’s ram waited on its tether, Rabi took Adom’s, cut 
its throat, caught the blood in his cupped hands, and bathed Laurel 
with It. He anointed him with blood on his forehead, his cheeks, 
and on his chest above his heart, and a handful of blood he tossed 
on his perforator and his stones. Then Laurel knelt and caught blood 
in his hands and drank it. After eating a little flesh from the living 
beast, he went with his father to a pasture, and there Adorn presented 
to him a handsome bull calf. 

Laurel put his arms round the creature’s neck and his cheek to its 
glossy hair and hugged it. The bull was a symbol of the manliness of 
his tribe and the potency of his gods. It was a symbol of that pro- 
creative power which was the glory of life. For Laurel this beast was 
also his guardian spirit and would be the sire of thosedierds which he 
would accumulate in his own right, to become, like his father, a man 
of great prestige. Tomorrow he would put on such clothes as would 
make him look more like his bull; he would ornament and adorn the 
bull with pine cones and ivy leaves and mistletoe; and he would 
swear by it in the name of the right side. 

“I will put my hand under your thigh,” he said, “"and make a 
promise” — and he put his hand on the bull’s organs and his mouth 
to the beast’s hair and whispered a few words. 

Adorn meanwhile had gone to a hilltop and was gazing toward 
Alzina’s home, his mind busv with its schemes of war and glory. 
If It was true, as the lips of some gossips were saying, that Yescha 
was the greatest of the oracles, Adorn thought it would be discreet 
on his part to take the prophet with him to war. That at least was a 
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thought to keep in mind among the many thoughts which he looked 
over now and then as he counted and appraised his sheep, noting that 
some seemed to wax and some to wane. 

“Cornel” he called, and Laurel came to him, and father and son 
went back to the village. 
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The next morning the women were busy in their gardens; in one 
of them were Adom’s three wives, Abra, the eldest, and the mother 
of Laurel, had a name that bore a special charm. When she sensed 
that she was in danger or likely to be ill, she had only to murmur 
her name over and over — ^‘‘abra-ca-abra-ca-abra” — ^to feel protected 
and secure. 

Abra was a grossly fat woman with -huge arms and legs which, 
when straight, had big dimples at the elbows and knees. As the flesh 
of middle age and indulgence had grown over the youth in her face, 
her eyes had seemed to become smaller, as if pressed for room to look 
out, but they had lost none of their cunning. They squinted a little 
when they looked at Adorn because the mind behind them distrusted 
the man and would have rejoiced in his death. 

When Adorn sought her bed, Abra surrendered to him, but always 
without passion and with distaste sometimes so strong that she felt 
ill. Because she was a very fertile woman she had had many preg- 
nancies, but years ago she had resolved to bear no more children, and 
so she aborted herself by drawing a girdle tight around her abdomen. 
At first this had caused her considerable pain, but after two or three 
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abortions she accomplished the sloughing with ease. The girdle, 
which she tightened day by day, was only one, and the purely physi- 
cal part, of her methods; she also hastened the matter by eating herbs 
which the priestess gave her and by kneeling in beseeching attitudes 
before her gods. Talitha was glad to assist her because, having no 
child, nor even a right to sexual intimacy, her loneliness found fel- 
lowship in the barrenness of others. 

Abra had come from a neighboring clan and had never felt at 
home among these people. Her unhappiness had grown as Adorn 
took other wives or became bolder in his lusting after girls, and, to 
compensate for her neglect and her loss of prestige, she had turned 
to food, in the way of unhappy people in all ages, eating gluttonously 
of rich things and feeding all the more hungrily when her despair 
was most acute. She also indulged in fermented juices and sometimes 
was drunk for days, lost in the blissful stupor of her malice. Unlike 
Narda she was not an able schemer; all her plans were amorphous 
like her body and came to no fruition. She was a little drunk this 
morning in the garden and sat on the earth like a shapeless mass, 
staring dully around her. 

At the other end of the garden was Beth, a reverent woman, who, 
now on her knees, was examining the earth where blood had been 
spilled; feeling and smelling the good rich loam; observing its colors 
and its friability; working at it with her hands and thinking of it; 
and now and then looking round her at all the lovely things which 
stood in its life, growing out of its being, as its flesh and blood put 
forth flowers and fruits and the food for man and beast. For her 
people the earth was the Great Mother, but few of them had for it 
Beth's depth of reverence, of love, of kinship. When she was weary or 
afraid she liked to sit on the earth and half cover herself with it, as if 
by doing so she might absorb into her body a part of its calm 
strength. This morning she loved the feel and smell of it. Her hap- 
piest moments, now that her only child was dead, were to be found 
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in times like the present, when, crawling on hands and knees and 
preparing the soil for seeding, she felt herself to be a part of the 
Mother. It gave her pleasure to realize that when she was dead she 
would be buried deep in the Mother’s body. 

In the center of the garden, between Abra and Beth, was Narda, 
casually busy with her hands and intently busy with her mind. 
Earlier in the morning she had been staring at Abra and thinking of 
food, of which her house served an appetizing variety. Of flesh they 
ate the holy beasts only on feast days when the gods shared their 
meals, but there were some meats, like the gazelle, the stag, the 
grouse, which custom allowed them to eat at any time. They had the 
eggs of many birds, and many kinds of fish. Of fruits they had figs 
and dates and olives, grapes ‘and currants, apricots and cherries and 
peaches; and of vegetables, some grown in their gardens and some 
gathered from the wilderness, they had beans and peas and radishes, 
leeks, garlic, cucumbers, onions and endive and sugar cane, vetch 
and colocasia, the last a water lily that gave them an edible root 
which they ate raw, and the seeds of which they pounded into a meal 
for bread. They had several cereals. They had milk. They had many 
condiments, including salt. The poorer people and the servants lived 
chiefly on lentil porridge and such wild things as they were able 
to find. Farther south, in a more tropical area, the people had arum, 
yam, pandanus, coconut, sage, breadfruit, and banana. They had 
wild rice, the seed of many wild grasses, and maize and durra. 
Adom’s people knew of all these foods but rarely tasted them, nor 
did they acutely miss them, having an abundance of their own. 

After wondering which seeds she would plant in her part of the 
garden, Narda turned her mind to other things. Having no records 
of the past, save only such lore as had been handed down, and little 
knowledge of other peoples, of whom all beyond the limits of her 
tribe were scorned as degenerates, she did not know that women had 
once been supreme; that once upon a time the Moon-goddess had 
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been the principal deity, yielding slowly to the Sun-god because o£ 
the seasons; that the cornfield had superseded the hunter; that a 
dependable food supply, marking a great turning point in history, 
had laid a sexual foundation for society, establishing the man as the 
boss, and the woman as the idler and ornament; or that their 
subordinate and inferior position had driven women to become 
ruthless competitors in striving for the favors of men. 

Narda did not know all this, but in her small world the fact that 
pressed most constantly on her attention was the unhappiness of 
women and the arrogance of men. A husband could do almost as he 
pleased with his wives and daughters, selling them to the highest 
bidder, or giving them away, or driving them into the wilderness. It 
was his right to flog them and, when he wished, to kill them. The 
highest duty of a wife was loyalty to her husband, and, in this, 
chastity was the chief proof of her devotion, for she was only a piece 
of property and had no right to shame and humiliate her owner. 

From the point of view of most women, Narda’s position was an 
enviable one. Adorn had paid more for her than for Abra or Beth, 
and she was still the favorite of his amorous moods. She did not have 
to live with slaves. Now and then a wife was got by capture from 
the alien peoples, but Adorn was too proud of his wealth to take a 
wife for whom he had not paid. Nor would he stoop, as poor men 
sometimes did, to marriage by consent, without a bride-price. He was 
a man of means, and what he got he paid for, and he got nearly 
everything he set his mind on. 

It was this trait in him of which Narda was thinking as she 
crawled on her knees, breaking the clods and preparing the earth for 
seeding. She was thinking of Alzina, and she was jealous, though 
the notion that a man could be faithless to his wife did not exist. 
Narda was jealous because she had a position to maintain. And she 
was determined to maintain it, at no matter what cost. 

Men had imposed chastity on women for reasons of their own. 
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A man like Adorn could be furiously jealous^ not because of love, for 
jealousy and love had invariably been strangers, but because faithless- 
ness in a wife could make him the subject of malicious gossip among 
his neighbors. If a man took another’s wife he debased her owner. 
Adultery was a violation of property rights. As for women, they had 
always accepted the moral standards prevailing among their people, 
except for an occasional rebel, like Narda, who cast about her for 
freedom. She had no interest in the chastity of the male. She did not 
care about her husband’s adulteries as long as her own position as his 
favorite was not menaced. She had learned that, when a wife be- 
came a favorite, in the degree to which she was elevated the others 
were debased. This for herself she did not intend to tolerate, and her 
eyes flashed when she looked over at Beth, still grieving for her child, 
or at Abra, the fat pig, whose presence in his home Adorn suffered 
because no man had offered him a good price for her. 

But how, Narda asked herself, could she maintain her position, 
with Adorn so plainly coveting Alzina.? Frustrated by the enormity 
of the problem, and foreseeing that before much longer she would 
be debased, she arose to her feet as if better to see a solution, and 
while standing undecided, with the violence of her passions making 
her feel ill, she saw a man approaching. It was Wolf man, whose soul 
had the power to leave his body and enter any person in the world, 
or any beast, or any plant or river or hill. Wolfman belonged to an- 
other clan, and Narda could not imagine why he was here, but he 
was tall and handsome, and she looked on him with favor. She 
looked on him indeed with a most curious interest, because it was 
said that Wolfman’s staff was always erect and that for this his 
people venerated him. Sometimes he would fall into spasms and 
moisture would bathe his face. Then his countenance would become 
an angry red, and he would burst into the language of the gods and 
froth at the mouth like a lascivious goat. He had about him a goat- 
smell. 
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Women were fascinated by this man because it was believed that 
he was a favorite of the gods, having a procreative power that was 
more than human and only a litde less than that of the male goat. 
That was granting him a great deal: the goat had been known to 
cover his mates fifty times between dawn and sunset, a record some 
men aspired to but could hardly hope to reach, though there was a 
story of one who had done so and had been carried away in a whirl- 
wind. It was said that Yescha had tried to equal the record and as a 
consequence of his foolhardiness had lost his manhood, but this 
Narda doubted. Nev6rtheless, she was drawn to this strange man 
who seemed always to be godly; and as she looked at him now, her 
gaze speculative and intent, she wondered if his sons became gods. 
If she were to have a god-son, ought she to choose Rabi or Wolfman 
as its father? 

After Wolfman came to the garden edge and exchanged with her 
the customary greetings, he said: 

“It will be a good year for our fruits.” 

“You have the power of divination,” said Narda, flattering him. 
She glanced round her to see if her jealous husband was in sight, 
though this, she knew, was a silly precaution, inasmuch as Abra 
would tell him of this meeting. 

“What are you planting here?” asked Wolfman. 

Narda shrugged. Did it make any difference really? If she 
planted nothing at all, there would be food in Adom’s house. 

“Lentijs for slaves,” she said maliciously. 

“Oh!” cried Wolfman, affected by such kindness. 

“I will plant them when the Moon-goddess wanes and sickens, 
so that they also will sicken and die.” 

“Eh?” he said, and looked at her more sharply. 

“Is it true,” asked Narda impudently, “that you want to buy a 
wife?” 

“Ah, no,” said Wolfman, and shrugged. “I have no property with 
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wnicn to Duy wives, ne openea nis nanas to snow mat mey were 
empty. “With what could I buy a wife?” 

“Some wives do not cost much.” 

“That is right. But are they such wives as I would covet?” 

Narda opened her eyes wide, feigning innocence. “What kind of 
wife would you like?” 

Wolfman looked away at the sacred grove and considered. “I covet 
you. That is why I paused here in my solitary wandering.” 

That Narda took to be the grossest kind of flattery. “But I am old,” 
she said. “I am burdened with the wrinkles of toil and years. Tell 
me, have you seen Alzina?” 

“I have seen the one called Alzina. I think you are more desirable.” 

Narda gave him a smile mixed of pain and pleasure. Then she 
observed that he was looking her over, his gaze lingering at her 
bosom and then falling caressingly to her thighs; and meanwhile 
Narda’s gaze traveled over him, but she could see no sign of that 
potency which the gossips said was constant. She wished he would 
buy Alzina and take her to his own clan, and this, in a roundabout 
way, she tried to suggest to him, but Wolfman said, speaking a little 
sharply : 

“I mate with the women whom the gods choose for me. I am their 
agent.” 

“Oh,” said Narda, amused by his presumption. Or was it presump- 
tion? “Have not the gods asked you to take a wife?” 

“All women are the wives of the gods. All women are my wives.” 

Narda gasped, not knowing whether the spirit in this strange man 
was of lunacy pr godliness. “Do your sons become gods?” she asked. 

He now looked at her, his face sly and unhappy, as if he suspected 
her of mocking him. He lost a little of his regal composure. He took 
his time formulating -an answer and said at last: 

“My sons are in the winds and the waters and the trees; and they 
are in the warmth and the light; and my sons are everywhere that 
life is, and death and evil are not.” 
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So far as Narda could tell, that might all be true* Life was mys- 
terious, and the ways of the gods were strange and secret, and the 
power in some men was greater than the power in women. Observ- 
ing that Abra was watching her, Narda dropped to the earth and 
pretended to be busy, and Wolfman went away, whisding like a bird 
as he went. While she was pulverizing clods a thought came to 
Narda: perhaps she could make Adorn jealous and so keep his atten- 
tion fixed on her by wooing this one called Wolfman or the priest 
called Rabi. True, he might flog her for it, or even kill her, but for 
a proud woman like Narda death was preferable to the lot of an 
Abra. As a matter of fact, she might woo Laurel, Adom’s own son, or 
this one called Yescha who had cast glances her way. It was said of 
him that he had two rocks through which the gods manifested their 
will. 

A litde later another thought came to her, a thought so daring that 
it sucked at her breath. She was aware that greed was the most con- 
stant emotion in her husband, and it occurred to her that she might 
enter a compact with him whereby she would allow men to woo her 
and then cry aloud to her husband that she had been raped. Adorn 
could then collect for damage to his property and his honor. To be 
sure, she would have to handle the matter discreetly, lest there be a 
scandal, and she would have to woo men who could afford to pay. 
Her thoughts turned to Haroun. . . . 

Abra slipped away to carry a tale to Adorn, and in an eflort to 
deceive him she moved clumsily from one subterfuge to another. 
She pretended that she had forgotten her tools. She pretended next 
that she had forgotten her seed. While searching, she slyly watched 
him and then suddenly cried out, like one shaken by alarm: 

“That man stole my seed!” 

“What man do you mean?” asked Adorn. 

“The one who is called the Wolf. If we go to our garden, he comes 
to molest us and boast and show himself off.” She waited for a mo- 
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merit and then added, as if the matter were only a trivial after- 
thought, “He was boasting to Narda.” 

“Did he show himself to Narda?” 

“I — could not see.” 

“Did he come into the garden?” 

“He came to Narda and behaved toward her as if she were his 
wife.” 

“Did he try to embrace her?” 

“I thought I saw her resisting.” 

“By the head of a dog!” roared Adorn. 

“I was down on my knees, and most of the time I looked the other 
way.” 

“Did you hear what he said to her?” 

“I heard some of his words. He said that all women find him 
irresistible.” 

“The ill-smelling pig! What else did you hear?” 

“I heard him tell Narda to come down the river.” 

“Hah!” cried Adorn, as if he had been kicked in his paunch. He 
was furious. He strode over to Abra and looked at her eyes, and, 
when Abra faltered before his stern gaze, he shouted, “Look at me, 
you fat wife, and speak what is true! Did Narda say she would go 
down the river?” 

“I did not hear.” 

Adom’s first impulse was to find Wolfman and demand pay for his 
insolence. On second thought he decided to learn what Narda had 
to say about it. 

With long strides, and his cloak angrily whipping his legs, he went 
to the garden. When he did not see her there he looked round him 
and perceived that she was over by the sacred well. Having seen 
Adorn coming, and knowing very well what the malicious Abra 
had done, Narda acted like one wholly absorbed by her labors; she 
filled her jar with water and bore it to the garden as if it required 
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all her attention and strength. Even after she had set the jar down 
she pretended not to see Adorn, and when he spoke she glanced 
up as though startled and drew a sharp breath. 

“You frightened me,” she said. 

“Faithless woman!” cried Adorn, scowling at her. 

“Are you speaking to me.^’” asked Narda innocently. 

“I have been watching you,” said Adorn. “I saw you make a signal 
to that unwashed swine called the Wolf, and I saw him come here. 
I saw him beckon to you to follow him down the river and into 
hiding, trailing him, like a bitch on her belly! Now you would carry 
water to wash out his tracks!” 

Slowly, with anger waking in her like deep and luxuriant heat, 
Narda turned to face him and struck the dust from her hands. 

“Do you say that you were watching me?” 

“I was watching you.” 

“Do you think I am stupid?” asked Narda scornfully, “Do I not 
know that your fat wife stole away to lie about me?” 

“Do you deny that a man came here?” 

“I do not deny it.” 

“Do you deny that he came to embrace you?” 

“All men covet me,” said Narda proudly. “They are not so blind 
as my husband.” 

She had no right to speak words so bold and arrogant, and if 
Adorn had struck her down Narda would not have been surprised. 
Nobody would have blamed him, and least of all no man, if he had 
killed her; but Adorn kept his temper and said: 

“Is it not the truth that this man asked you to flee with him?” 

“What man do you mean?” 

“The one who howls like a wolf.” 

Narda’s face was a picture of haughty contempt. “Dbes he have the 
property to buy a wife?” 

“For such a wife as you,” said Adorn, “he would not need much.” 
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“Ohh!” she cried, hating him. 

‘‘What did this man come for?” When she did not answer, Adorn 
searched his confused mind and wondered in what degree his honor 
had been outraged; and Narda meanwhile thought of a way to 
wound him. 

“Must we not respect those whom the gods favor?” 

“That is right,” said Adorn. 

“Is not this man favored? Is not his staff always ready?” 

“He is a dog!” roared Adorn, goaded. “I heard him ask you to his 
bed!” 

“Well, well!” she cried, and laughed merrily. “You were yonder 
in the house and you heard him! Is he so stupid then as to shout at 
women for their husbands to hear?” 

“I saw him reach out to embrace you.” 

“Across the distance of the garden? — ^£or, look around you, do 
you see his footprints in the earth?” 

Adorn looked in vain for footprints, and, realizing that she had 
put him on the defensive and had him bewildered, Narda turned 
to him, her eyes flashing again with scorn, her lips curling, and said: 

“Am I so old or so ugly that men do not covet me? Does not 
Haroun covet me? — and has he not the property to pay a bride-price 
greater than your mother’s? Does not your own son covet me? Am 
I a fat pig-wife that I have to lie to you to make an advantage for 
myself? Does any man covet the wife who lied to you in your 
house?” 

One of these questions stood in Adom’s mind above all the others. 
Was it true that Haroun coveted Narda? If this was so, could he not 
take advantage of it in bargaining for Alzina? With open-eyed 
candor he asked: 

“Is it true then that Haroun desires you?” 

Narda shrugged. “Can only a woman read the hunger in a man’s 
eyes?” Impudently she reached up and snapped a finger at his black 
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card. “Do you know what is in your eyes when you look at Alzina? 
^hat is what I see in Haroun’s eyes when he looks at me.” 

“Be silent!” he said, for his defenses had been breached. 

Her next question was so bold that jt shocked him. Softly she 
sked, “Does not the priest-god covet me?” 

“No!” said Adorn. 

“I have seen his eyes.” ' 

“You are impious!” said Adorn, for whom religion was a matter 
f rules. 

“I have felt his breath on my mouth.” 

“Be silent, before the Great One strikes you with ashes!” 

“If the Great One does not favor me, would he have made me so 
eautiful?” 

Like a man who had undervalued a piece of property. Adorn now 
3okcd at this wife, and what he saw in her he found good. Many 
ears older than Alzina, she did not have the girl’s youthful freshness, 
ut she had in much greater measure the feminine refinements and 
ubtleties which could be more ravishing than mere youth. Adorn 
/as gazing at her with frank interest, and Narda, affecting to be a 
rtle downcast under his bold stare, glanced up from time to time to 
ead the meaning in his eyes. Missing her purpose. Adorn saw only 
ler coyness. 

“Your beauty pleases me,” he said. 

“I am happy to please my lord.” 

“That is your purpose in life,” he said. 

“Yes, my lord,” 

“Keep yourself beautiful for me.” 

“I will, my lord. And in regard to the one called Haroun — ^if he 
ets his bride-price too high — 

“Are you too feeble to speak?” asked Adorn impatiently. 

“Could I not help you?” 

“You have no property.” 
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"But i£ you were to catch him in an intimate position with 
I were to lure him into hiding, and you were to know where to 
us?’^ 

“GoodT’ cried Adorn. 

"I£ he is unreasonable — ’’ 

"Come with me!” said Adorn, mistaking admiration for huj 
He put a strong hand to her waist, with a finger, the middle 
pressing into her flesh and moving along a rib. Midway to the h 
she came to a small mound and stepped up, bringing herself shot 
to shoulder with him, her face turned in profile, lips parted, 
gazing far away. For only a moment, to whet his impatience, 
held her position, and then, turning suddenly, her eyelids closing 
her lips parting, she flung herself upon him and offered her me 
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The next morning Adorn went to Haroun’s house to bargain for 
Alzina, and after exchanging the tribal greeting he said, “May the 
Great One protect you! ” 

“The Great Ono protects his people*’^ 

“It is a fine morning.” 

“It is a fine morning.” 

With the amenities over, the two men looked at one another like 
warriors measuring an opponent. Then Adorn came to the point. 

“I have set my stajff before your house.” 

“I have seen your staff.” 

“I come to buy your daughter Alzina as a wife for my son Laurel.” 

Haroun’s long sallow face concealed his thoughts. He said, “You 
have some questions to ask.” 

“I have some questions to ask.” 

They were standing before Haroun’s house. Now Adorn went to 
his staff and sat by it, with his legs crossed, and Haroun sat, with 
the staff between them. Adorn said: 

“Is your daughter right?” 

That was right which was true, and that was true which had been 
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handed down, from generation to generation, as the laws and 
customs of the people. These ancestral rules were not subject to 
verification by experience: only heretics ever questioned them, and 
heretics, in the opinion of the law-abiding, were of the powers of evil. 
By his question Adorn meant, ‘"Has your daughter led a life accept- 
able to the gods?” 

“My daughter is right,” said Haroun. 

Adorn had expected this answer; any other would have flab- 
bergasted him. 

“Are you her father?” he asked. 

“I am her father,” said Haroun gravely. 

This question, which seemed malicious, was merely another for- 
mality. It would have been stupid of Adorn to bargain for a girl 
with one who had no right to sell her. Now, while striving to for- 
mulate a question, he looked at Haroun and became confused. This 
was because his people had become confused; they were exchanging 
an old truth, which had become false, for a new truth, the glory of 
which was Yescha’s unhappy mind. In former times a virgin had 
been regarded as a defective, for, if the gods had not opened her 
womb, did they not find her repulsive? But prophets before Yescha 
had taught that a virgin was holy above all women, and this doctrine 
found quick acceptance among men who, already jealous of property 
and seeing in it the symbol of their power, were eager to make their 
wives secure in the bondage of chastity, as their sheep were secure 
in pastures. Yescha, during his wild and driven adulthood, had 
preached the same doctrine, but for other reasons. Lately it had 
been rumored — ^the source of the rumor was Yescha — ^that Alzina’s 
fibrst child would be a son and a god, and Narda, hearing this story, 
and determined to be superior to all rivals, had begun to concatenate 
falsehoods in a chain with which to bind Rabi. 

As for Adorn, he was confused not only because he was ignorant 
of religious dogmas but because, when he was bargaining, the only 
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truths were the advantages on his side. In his addled mind he could 
not decide whether a virgin or a nonvirgin might cost him more: 
if Alzina had never been embraced by a divine spirit, was she worth 
more or less? In desperation, the clumsy man blundered. Looking 
at Haroun he asked: 

“Is your daughter a virgin?'’ 

If there had never been prophets like Yescha to revise old customs, 
Haroun might have answered hastily, “My daughter is not a virgin,” 
and he would have meant, “My daughter is not defective.” He would 
have meant, “My daughter has had her womb opened by the gods.” 
Now he hesitated, studying Adom’s face, trying to feel his way into 
Adom's sensibilities and prejudices. Would Adorn pay more for a 
virgin? Most likely he would, yet it was only a virgin whom the 
priest-god could approach. It was only with virgins that the gods 
mated. Haroun decided to feel his way crafdly. He evaded the ques- 
tion by saying: 

“It has been foretold that my daughter’s first-born will be a god.” 

There was nothing strange or presumptuous in his statement. 
These people knew that their relationships with their gods were very 
intimate; they were all one great fanuly; gods were born of women, 
as even Rabi, the demigod, had been. But the statement did upset 
Adorn; he sensed that the bride-price would be higher than he was 
willing to pay. 

Haroun was searching Adom's face. He divined that Adorn be- 
lieved a virgin would be worth more than a girl who had been 
embraced by a deity, and so he said boldly: 

“My daughter is a virgin.” 

Adorn winced. Falling into the trap, he asked with a show of 
anguish, “Can you prove that your daughter is a virgin?” 

“I have watched her,” said Haroun proudly. “She has not known 
either man or god.” 
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The wily Adorn thought that if he disputed the point loud and 
long he might force Haroun to express a doubt. If the girl was not a 
virgin, he said, she was not a piece of salable property. She was not 
worth a fig. And Haroun, who saw the cunning behind Adom’s 
words, responded with a craftiness that completely deceived his 
rival. Very solemnly he said — ^and his words were tinctured with 
annoyance: 

“My daughter has one great fault. She says she will never have 
sexual relations with anyone but her husband. Otherwise, she will 
be a good worker and will make a fine wife.” 

Adom’s jealousy of property rights came up in a red flush to his 
cheeks. He cleared his throat angrily. He was amazed. 

“Do you call that a fault?” he demanded. “Would you have a wife 
outrage her husband by behaving like property without an owner?” 

Haroun shrugged, still craftily acting a part. It had seemed to him, 
he said, that Alzina’s notions of loyalty were extreme. It was good, of 
course, for a wife to be faithful — ^because all property did indeed be- 
long to its owner; but he had heard her say again and again, speaking 
with great spirit, that she would never allow any but one man to em- 
brace her, and that man would be her husband. To be sure, Haroun 
added quickly, she would be embraced by the priest-god, who would 
act as the agent of divinity; and when he saw Adom’s face darken, 
for reasons which he did not divine, he cried in a loud voice : 

“How proud I am that my daughter’s first-born will be a god!” 

“What proof do you have,” asked Adorn triumphandy, “that her 
first-born will be a god?” 

“The priest-god himself has said so.” 

“Has the priest-god been deceived?” 

Adom’s question, following so explicit an answer, was a rank 
impertmence, but Haroun’s face betrayed no resentment. Quiedy 
he said: 

“The priest-god knows all things.” 
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Adorn half closed his eyes, and a sly smile played over his face. He 
intended to be the first to ravish Alzina, and, if her first-born were 
indeed a god, its father would be Adorn. Possibly, he reflected, he 
was a more acceptable agent in this matter than the priest, who was 
not only bald but had very commonplace parts. 

* “Your daughter,” Adorn said, “must wait three days.” 

“She will wait three days in the bride-hut.” 

“My son wiU give permission,” said Adorn, trying to conceal his 
delight. 

“During these three days the priest-god will visit her.” 

Adorn was thinking: “She will be alone three nights. I will steal 
in and embrace her. She wiU think I am the agent of the Great One.” 
He now raised a big hand to stroke his beard, the better to conceal 
his thoughts, and after a moment he said: 

, “If she is not a virgin the gods will scorn her.” 

“The gods look on her with desire. I have had signs.” 

“What signs are these 

“I have seen the priest-god look after her. He looks with the will 
of the gods. His emotions feed on the divine passion.” 

That, Adorn reflected, was true, but he had not known that Rabi 
had been yearning after Alzina, That the priest-god coveted her made 
his own desire the more intense — ^and alarmed him when he thought 
of the bride-price. Fetching up with a start, and still solemnly strok- 
ing his beard, he said: 

“I will give you one sheep for your daughter.” 

Haroun was not surprised by the ridiculous offer. In bargaining, it 
was customary for the buyer to offer a price absurdly low, and for the 
seller to demand a price outrageously high. Both knew that they 
would barter and bicker until they reached an agreement. And so, 
in the most matter-of-fact tone, Haroun said: 

“I will sell my daughter for one flock of sheep, in addition to three 
cloaks, one of finest linen and two of wool, and five blankets of wool, 
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ind two bulls with the Moon-goddess in their faces, and such jewels 
IS my wives may choose from Hiam/^ 

The demand was so preposterous that Adorn turned on Haroun 
i stare of admiration. He knew a shrewd bargainer when he saw one. 
“I will give you,” he said, “two sheep and one blanket.” 

“In addition,” said Haroun, twitching his nostrils as if impatient 
It the interruption, “you will give me two servants who are good 
hepherds, one skilled in divining the hidden waters, the other in 
inding food for his kind.” Haroun glanced at Adorn to see what he 
nade of that and was delighted to observe that Adorn was turning a 
lark angry red. 

If his own yearnings had not been involved, Adorn would have 
ailed the matter off and sought a wife for his son elsewhere. It was 
dain to him that the price he must pay would be very high. Further- 
nore, he understood now that he had blundered. In granting that 
i-lzina might be coveted by the gods he had placed Haroun in a 
>osition to demand an exorbitant price, and Haroun was making 
he most of it. 

“I will give you three sheep,” said Adorn, and he spoke as if that 
vcrc his final offer. 

“Three sheep,” cried Haroun scornfully, “would not buy a slave! 
They would not buy a homely wife or a fat wife or a lazy wife or 
crippled wife or even a wife who smells like hot leeks.” And slyly, 
5 drive his point home, he added, “I will give you three sheep for 
our fat wife who is called Abra.” 

“For her,” said Adorn, allowing greed to obscure his craftiness, 
I demand ten sheep.” 

“By the stones of a dog!” said Haroun, disgusted. “You demand 
m sheep for a fat wife who smells like a rutting tomcat, yet you 
ffer me only three for a beautiful girl whom the gods desire! Surely 
our wine has soured in its jars.” 

Adorn perceived clearly enough that he had blundered again. 
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“I will give you ten sheep for your daughter.” 

Ten sheep was the price Haroun had in mind as the lowest he 
would accept Ten sheep had been paid for Adom's mothq:, and that 
was the highest bride-price in the memory of any living person. But 
he understood now that he could get more than ten sheep if he 
deployed his advantages shrewdly, and with his words curling in 
the heat of their scorn he cried: 

“You offer me the price of a fat wife! Why, then, do you not give 
to your son the one called Abra.?” 

Adorn could think of no answer to that. Forgetting to stroke his 
beard, and betraying to the watchful eyes beyond the staff the fact 
that he was baffled, he turned away and looked out at the hills, as if to 
seek advice and encouragement there. He was searching his mind for 
a way to outwit his rival. Should he postpone the bartering until he 
had had time to marshal his arguments and possibly to discover some 
new ones.? Should he take Narda into his confidence and ask her 
advice? He rejected this thought, being unwilling to take counsel 
from women. Then there came to him a notion which flattered him 
with its brilliance : if he were to have the girl summoned, and were 
to look on her unclothed body, might he not find some flaws in her ? 

Turning to Haroun he said — and he spoke like one who, having 
been deceived, was deeply offended — have not seen your daughter 
without her robes. Summon her, that I may look on her and judge 
for myself whether she is beautiful like the fig tree in fruit or ugly 
like an old woman.” 

Haroun smiled. The smile said, for one with eyes to see, that 
Adorn had blundered again. Arising, he said: 

“You will now learn why the gods covet my daughter.” He went 
to the house, returning after a few moments followed by Alzina, 
and said to her gravely, “Our lord covets you to be the wife of his 
son Taurel, but he offers only the price of a fat woman. He wishes 
to look on you, to observe for himself that you are without flaw; 
so lay aside your garments that the man may see.” 
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Alzina did not obey at once. She stood at her full height and 
looked down at Adom^ her eyes narrowed and contemptuous, her 
nostrils flaring. Then, with a gesture of disdain, she loosened her 
girdle and flung her mantle aside and stood naked before him. 

“Look on me,” she said icily, “and believe what your eyes tell you.” 

Adorn was looking with all the eyes he had. After a moment a 
lewd tongue came out and brushed his lips, for his eyes were telling 
him that never had he seen a woman so perfect. Still, it was his pur- 
pose to find flaws, and after the first delicious rape of his senses he 
tried to appraise her with the cold eyes of the calculating buyer. He 
pretended to be affected only by a growing skepticism. After noting 
the perfection of her throat and breasts, her belly, her thighs, her 
clean limbs and flawless skin, his gaze rested for an instant on the 
lustrous sheaf of her hair. 

“Have her turn around,” he said, trying to speak as if shocked 
and disillusioned. 

The girl turned, and now his burning gaze paused at her calves 
and then traveled upward, glowing on her thighs and lingering again 
on the splendor of her hair. Unable to see a flaw, he resolved to 
invent one. 

“Let her now face me,” he said. 

When the girl turned, her whole body expressed her disdain for 
him. She had looked at herself many times in the mirrors of gold 
and stone and water and knew that she was perfect. For this stupid 
buyer, with his paunch filling his lap, and his eyes hungering for her 
with an intensity that made them bulge, she could feel only contempt, 
because contempt was a luxurious emotion that warmed her like 
wine. Nevertheless, this was a moment of triumph, and with 
feminine artfulness she was making the most of it. With a woman’s 
intuition she was reading his mind. Everything that he did, no 
matter how faint and fleeting, she observed and understood. She saw 
his tongue come out and tremble for a moment between his lips; 
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his lower eyelids lift suddenly in a tiny spasm; his hands grow tense 
and clasp his knees; his short sudden breath after he had swallowed 
hard. He could not resist her, and this she knew; and her eyes 
laughed at him while they mocked him. 

Adorn was speaking. In a voice that quavered a little in spite of 
his mighty will he said: 

“This girl is skinny. She is like an underfed sheep.” 

Alzina lifted her brows in feigned amazement. As for Haroun, he 
had expected such comments. He knew that Adorn had summoned 
the girl to find fault with her. He said: 

“If your son finds her too thin he can provide her with rich food. 
Sheep can be fattened, and women likewise,” 

That, Adorn had to admit privately, was true. With his gaze on 
Alzina he searched for flaws that could not be so easily dismissed. 
And again the clumsy fellow blundered. He said ; 

“Your daughter smells like the forefeet of a goat.” 

That was such an absurd calumny that Alzina laughed. To her 
father she said: 

“Shall I go close to my lord, so that he can smell me.?” 

“Do so,” said Haroun. 

With mischief making stars of her eyes the girl stepped close to 
Adorn and bent low, that he might smell her where he pleased; and 
he was so open and unabashed in his lechery that he sniffed heartily, 
with his nostrils quivering and his eyes standing wide open, as his 
senses told him that the girl was sweet. She was drenched with lotus 
and spikenard and opobalsam. 

“Does my odor please you.?” she asked him impudently. 

“You will stand back now,” said her father, “that he may see you 
better.” 

Alzina stepped back about four paces. She was smiling because it 
vras clear to her that Adorn had been momentarily overcome. His 
struggle with himself was so palpable that Haroun observed it, and 
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the girl, noting that his gaze was on her breasts, drew her shoulders 
back to give them more prominence. 

‘‘Have you — ” Haroun began, when Adorn cut in, almost angrily: 

“Will your daughter have passion for the embrace, or will she 
prefer to labor in the garden and the house?” 

“You may answer him,” Haroun said. 

Alzina drew a full breath. “My passion,” she said, “will draw all 
men to me, for I am not sluggish like a fat woman, nor indifferent 
like a thin one, nor weary like one who is old. The gods have looked 
on me and desired me.” 

Her poetic impertinence forced Adorn to his feet. “She may go in 
now,” he said. 

Gracefully che girl threw the cloak over her shoulders and draped 
it. When she put on her girdle she parted the cloak, slyly watching 
Adorn meanwhile, and again she saw his gaze fixed on her with 
ardent intensity, booking back across a shoulder to mock him with 
a smile, she entered the house. 

“Now we will sit,” said Haroun, “and fix the price.” 

They sat as before, facing each other across the staff but not meet- 
ing each other’s gaze lest they betray their thoughts. 

“I will give you ten sheep,” said Adorn, and he spoke as if nothing 
could prevail on him to give more. Struggling between lust and 
greed, thinking in one moment of his flocks and in the next of him- 
self covering Alzina, he wished to settle the matter quickly; but 
Haroun was of another mind. He saw the conflict in Adorn. 

“I have named my price,” he said coldly. “I propose that we wait 
until tomorrow. There are men who covet my daughter who will 
give more than ten sheep.” 

Adorn knew this was a lie. He and Haroun were the only two 
men in their clan who could afford to give ten sheep for a wife. And, 
besides. Adorn was impatient; he wished to settle the price and then 
shape his plans for stealing into the bride-hut. 
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“I will give you eleven sheep.” 

“Your contemptible stinginess insults my daughter.” 

“I will give you twelve sheep.” 

“My daughter is coveted by the gods, even by the Almighty One, 
yet you offer me only the price of your fat woman! How much was 
paid for your mother?” 

“Ten sheep,” said Adorn, and wished he had not spoken, though 
everyone in the tribe knew what had been paid for Maira. 

“I will accept one hundred sheep,” said Haroun, who was prepared 
to setde for twenty. 

“Do you imply that your daughter is the equal of my mother? 
Will she have a son like me?” 

“Her first-born will be a god.” 

Angrily Adorn arose to his feet. “Tomorrow I will offer you less, 
and the day after that less than tomorrow, and on the third day less 
than on the second. So it will be.” 

Haroun also stood up. “Tomorrow the price will be higher, and on 
the second day higher still, and on the third day it will be twice 
what it is now.” 

They glanced at one another, both feeling anger. Then Adorn 
hugged his cloak and looked in the direction of Rabi’s house. He 
began to speak but thought better of it and abruptly turned away. 
Staring after him, Haroun wondered if it would be best to adorn 
Alzina with jewels and place her in the bride-hut, where men could 
offer gifts, and award the bride to the one who was most generous. 
But this thought he rejected; there was no one save Adorn who could 
offer his price. 

Adorn meanwhile was taking his way to Rabi, whom he found 
among his priestly chores. Without ofEering the customary signs of 
respect, he went straight to the point. 

“The one called Haroun, the grasping son of a boar, says his 
daughter is coveted by gods. Is that true?” 
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Rabi was a little startled by Adom’s angry voice and gestures. He 
said quiedy, “That is true.” 

Having received an answer as direct as his question. Adorn was 
confused- He knew that Rabi served as an intermediary between 
the gods and the people not only in his priesdy functions in the 
temple and elsewhere but also in madng; and did this mean that 
Rabi and not Adorn would slip into the bride-house ? If Adorn had 
been less avaricious and more enlightened in the affairs of his 
religion, he need not have asked himself a question so absurd; for 
it was true, of course, that the priest-god served as the agent when the 
gods chose to embrace mortal women. Unacquainted with the finer 
points in matters of dogma, Adorn now asked a whole series of 
questions which revealed his appalling ignorance. 

“Which of the gods covets her.'^” 

“All of the gods covet her. She is a very beautiful girl.” 

“Does the river-god covet her.?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Docs the rain-god covet her.?” 

“That is true.” 

“Docs the god covet her who lives in the sacred grove?” 

“She is coveted by all the gods,” said Rabi, wondering what this 
unhappy man was driving at. 

“All of them,” said Adorn, as if speaking to himself. He looked 
away at the sky, at the grove, at the river, trying to apprehend the 
beauty of one whom all the gods desired. It then occurred to him 
that he, the temporal ruler and patriarch of his clan, might act as the 
physical intermediary for the god, for did he not have the potency 
of the sacred bull? 

“Will the first-born of Alzina be a god?” 

“If the child is a male, born of the right side, and sired by a god, 
he may be a god, or he may be a prophet or a priest.” 

“Will her first-born be sired by a god?” 
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“That Will be true if the gods call on me to lead the girl into their 
house.” 

Adorn became suspicious. Had Rabi and Haroun been conniving 
against him? To humiliate him, or his son, by oiSFering a ravished 
wife, had they conspired to place the girl in the bride-hut for the 
priest-god to visit? This again was an absurd notion on Adom's 
part: a woman was embraced by a god only in his house, which was 
the temple; and a girl thus embraced by deity, through his mortal 
agent, was still a virgin. If Adorn had not been such a dullard in 
religious dogma he would have known this. He would have gone 
home now, shamed by his ignorance. But he believed that a con- 
spiracy had been entered against him and he said: 

“Could I not serve as the god’s agent in the ravishment?” 

“No!” cried Rabi, horrified. 

“I am very potent,” said Adorn, and showed himself. “The gods 
have endowed me with the divine passion.” 

“You are only mortal man,” said Rabi. 

“The passion of the gods is in me!” 

“There is no divinity in you. Now go to your house, lest the Sun- 
god smite you in his anger.” 

Adorn went to his house and told Narda what the priest had said. 
It was Narda who enlightened him. Sensing the desperate conflict 
in him, and knowing from long experience how to outwit and 
soothe her man, she brought him a flagon of wine and sard sofdy: 

“It will be a great honor for you if a priest is born in your family, 
or a prophet. It will elevate you above all men if the first-born of 
your son’s wife is a god. All people will bow before you and bring 
gifts. Hasten, therefore, and settle the bride-price, so that Laurel may 
take Alzina to wife, and your name may be held sacred among all 
people.” 

Adom’s spirits were enlivened by her words, but he still hungered 
to be the god’s intermediary. He still resented Rabi’s holy privilege. 
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He wanted to say, ‘'Why should a bald priest with a weary staff 
enter the house of life, when I could serve, in whom the divine 
passion is hke a mighty river?” But he looked at Narda’s face and 
thought better of it. As a matter of fact, Narda had read his mind 
and his hunger, and again she told him to hasten and settle the bride- 
price. But Adorn sulked. He resolved to take the priestess into his 
confidence and ask her advice. 
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Narda divined his purpose and hastened away to find Talitha, who 
was her friend. She and the priestess then went to the sacred grove 
to hide there, and Talitha was delighted when she learned what was 
in Narda’s mind. She was a matchmaker at hearty as so many 
women who themselves were unlovely and unwanted have been, 
and now and then she had served as a go-between in the bargaining 
of men for wives. She was malicious because she was so homely; she 
was treacherous because her hunger was barren; but for Narda she 
felt real affection, though it was not unmixed with pity and con- 
tempt. She knew that Adorn lusted after Alzina and that Narda was 
determined to thwart him. She knew that Adorn and Haroun had 
spent most of the day haggling over the bride-price. And because 
Adorn had not given her the jewels he promised she was ready to 
betray him. 

But she proceeded warily, turning on her friend a face that was all 
the more impassive because it was so homely, though her black 
eyes, small, and set too close together, were vividly awake, and 
her mouth was softened by a faint smile. Striving to speak as if she 
had only a most casual interest in the matter, she said: 
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it true that your husband covets Alzina?” 

“‘Yes!’’ cried Narda. “Have you not eyes to see?” 

“‘Have you lost your subde ^vay Tvith him?” 

IMarda shrugged. “He is a man. I>o not all men covet women?” 

“‘No man covets me,” said Talitha. She did not speak with bitter- 
ness. On the contrary, there was in her face a kind of humorous 
distaste for her own homeliness. 

“But you are ar“priestess,” said Narda, with the cruelty, often un- 
witting, shown by beautiful women for their unattractive sisters. 
“You belong to the gods.” 

“The gods do not find me desirable, I am only their servant.” 

Narda looked for a moment at Talitha’s face, as a lovely woman 
will at one who is ugly, yet her friend, gently pitying her and in thfe 
deepest part of her being quietly hating her. Then she startled 
Talitha by asking: 

“Have you no magic to destroy Alzina’s beauty?” 

“Do you think I have such magic?” 

“You have great power,” said Narda, speaking as if this were no 
matter for argument. She wanted to add, “You are ugly enough to 
be the agent of evil,” but checked herself and said lamely, “You can 
tell me what to do.” 

“It is Rabi who knows all things. It is the male gods who are 
most powerful. I serve the goddesses, in pregnancy and birth and 
sickness. It is the gods who blight and destroy.” 

“It is told that Alzina will give birth to a god. You could prevent 
that.” 

“But if I could, I would not dare to. Does Adorn want her first- 
born to be a god?” 

“Ah, with what idle talk you weary me! Adorn wants to embrace 
her. Is not that what all men want? He is arrogant enough to think 
that the gods ought to use him as their agent to ravish this girl.” 

“Her first-born will be the priest-god’s son.” 
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‘‘Yes! But if both men lie with her, who will know whose son the 
first-born is?” 

“If it is Adom's child it will not be a god. Your husband,” said 
Talitha with gentle malice, “is only a man.” 

“Then there will be no god, for it will be his child.” 

“Why do you tell me that?” 

“I know this man. He is like the bull. He is like the ram. He is 
like the goat. What potency does the priest-god have? Is he not thin 
and pale and bald, with trembling hands?” 

“But those who are weak, still they are fathers. And, besides, Rabi 
has the potency of the gods themselves, for their divine passion is in 
him and fertilizes when he embraces.” 

Narda gestured impatiently. “Adorn will throw him out! He will 
drive the priest into the wilderness! His yearning for this girl fills his 
heart and is hot in his blood and beats like an angry hand!” 

“If he disputes the will of the gods, surely he will die,” 

“Will you tell him so?” 

“I will tell him so.” 

“Ah, but you will not frighten him! If you will use magic— She 
looked hard at Talitha and asked, “Can you blight the girl and make 
her ugly?” 

“I do not have such power.” 

“But you are a priestess.” 

Talitha gestured with open hands. “It is the priest-god whose will 
is divine. It is the priest who will mate with Alzina.” 

“It is my husband,” said Narda impatiently, “whose bowels yearn 
for her. If the priest were to have him bound with thongs and stuff 
his mouth with dust and mix his blood with ice he would still try 
to go to the bride-house. Have you never known that Adorn is a 
reincarnation of the bull?” 

“I do not live with him,” said Talitha. 

Narda considered the malice in her statement and dismissed it. 
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"^Can you not blight my husband’s ardor until the next change of 
the Moon-goddess?” 

This proposal was so evil that Talitha shuddered. Hastily she spat 
three times on herself and cried, ^‘Evil spirits, go away!” 

Narda was amused and scornful. She laughed and bent forward 
to peer at Talitha’s anguished face. “Is there nothing you can do to 
help me?” 

“I can make evil magic against her.” 

“Can you make her ugly?” 

“I can make her sick.” 

“Ah, then do so! Do so at once!” 

“I advise you to ask the advice of the priest.” 

“I will,” said Narda, convinced that her friend was deceiving her. 
“I will see him now.” 

She went to Rabi’s house, but he was absent, and to the gods’ house, 
which was the temple, but he was not there. Then there passed the 
one called Yescha, and she asked him if he had seen the priest-god; 
and Yescha said yes, he had seen him going toward the grove. It was 
in the grove that Narda found him, gathering materials for incense, 
and she approached him a little coyly, not unaware that he had in 
times past looked at her more as man than as priest. Speaking 
with no intent to flatter him, but because she thought her words were 
the literal truth, she said: 

“You know all things.” 

“I know the truths,” he said, but he had doubts about that; and, 
glancing at her sharply and suspecting that her purpose was evil, he 
jingled the bell at his waist. 

“I come to seek advice. Will you have mercy on me?” 

Rabi had half a dozen cones in his big hands, and he now looked 
down at these and considered. “Do you come to ask about Alzina?” 

“Yes.” 

“What do you wish to know?”. 



“Is it true that her first-born is to be a god?” 

“She has been chosen,” Rabi said. He felt a little foolish, for one 
as wise as he, or in any case one with his sense of the ironies, could 
not always distinguish between mere lusting in his hunger and the 
will of the gods. If he had been a more devout servant, or a less 
intelligent man, he would never have doubted that his hungers were 
always divine; but he was a skeptic and suspected that sometimes he 
was a fraud. He now avoided Narda’s gaze, lest she read in his eyes 
the secret of his frailty. 

“Will Alzina be placed in the bride-house for three days?” 

“That is so.” 

Narda was looking at him intendy. Though she did not doubt 
Rabi’s powers or question his intimate kinship with the deities, she 
knew men well. She could sense in him an anticipatory delight in his 
divine union with Alzina. She sensed also that he was feeling a litde 
silly. 

She wanted to tell him that Adorn would try to throw him out 
of the bride-house and possess the girl himself. But dared she say 
this? Already there was an undeclared feud between the two men, 
a striving for greater power and prestige, with one aided by the gods 
and the other by his position as the temporal ruler. If she did not 
teU him Adom’s purpose, how could she keep her husband from the 
bride-house and establish the priest there? Nevertheless, she resolved 
to be as discreet as possible. 

“My husband,” she said^ though it was not her right to use the 
possessive pronoun, “is buying Alzina as a wife for his son Laurel.” 

“I am aware of that,” said Rabi. He now lifted his eyes and looked 
straight at Narda, his gaze moving over her lovely face and down 
to her breasts, which she had cunningly left exposed; and, when she 
saw that he hungered for her, a deep warm pleasure arose from her 
depths and gave to her face a soft rich color. It was not every woman 
who was coveted by the priest. With a move that was half-uncon- 
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scious, halWeliberate, she let her cloak fall, exposing herself to her 
waist; and when at last his gaze met her own she opened her eyes 
wide in a gesture of startled innocence and caught her breath. Then, 
when he did not look away, she let her lids slowly sink until her 
lustrous eyes were shadowed, and relaxed her face in a strange smile 
that ravished him more than her arms around him might have done. 
He seemed to be in a kind of hypnotic stupor, but presently he 
reached down with a clumsy gesture and rang the bell. In the next 
moment he looked up at the almighty sun. The spell she had cast 
on him was broken, but she knew that he would remember it. She 
believed that some day she would have her way with him. For any 
woman it was a great and holy honor to be embraced by this man 
who was less man than god, but Narda was not thinking of that. 
She was a schemer, and she perceived that scheming against Rabi 
would not be too difScult if she made no mistakes. 

Then there came to her in a great flash of light the thought: why 
should she not be the mother of a god.? A litde reflection might have 
reminded her that gods were born of virgins, and possibly she felt 
some inkling of this, for abrupdy she covered herself with the cloak 
and said: 

“My husband covets Alzina.” 

“She is a beautiful woman,” said Rabi quiedy. Again he looked up, 
and his great forehead and the whole top of his skull, which was bald, 
seemed to be bathed with a holy light. 

Narda thought she could see a halo around him. Remembering 
then that he was more than mortal man she felt afraid and suddenly 
prostrated herself before him, though in a person as subde as Narda 
it would be impossible to say what part of her impulse was prompted 
by fear and what part by design. She knelt and pressed her face to 
the earth, with the glory of her hair falling around her. Then, clasp- 
ing her hands before him and looking up at his face, she said: 

“Is it the will of the gods for my husband to lie with this woman?” 
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“It is not their will,” said Rabi coldly. “Arise and go to your 
house.” 

Trembling, Narda arose, no longer a scheming wanton but a 
humble wife, fearful of her position in the years to come. She waited 
for the priest to speak again, but he did not, and she turned away, 
unhappy and perplexed; but the moment she was hidden from him 
she recovered her poise. Rabi, she reflected, had spoken for the gods. 
If Adorn persisted in his intimacies with evil would the priest curse 
him? A man-god’s curse was a dreadful blight, from which the 
accursed could never hope to recover but could only waste away, 
like one chained to a stone and given neither drink nor food. Narda 
resolved to protect Adorn by spying on him. After the girl had been 
placed in the bride-house to await the god^s coming she would keep 
watch over it, and if she saw her husband approaching she would 
cry out against him and so force him to turn aside. 

Adorn meanwhile had setded the bride-price by oflFering twenty 
sheep and some jewels — ^almost three times what had been paid for 
his own mother. It was a fabulous price, and Adorn, all the more 
determined to be Alzina’s first lover, had gone to seek the advice and 
aid of Talitha. The priestess taunted him for not bringing the jewels. 

“I betrayed the girl to your son, and for this you promised jewels, 
but you have not fetched so much as a husk of barley I” 

He would bring the jewels, Adorn told her, but not at once, for 
he was in need of counsel. They were standing before TaHtha’s 
house. Feeling humble and dismayed. Adorn had put on one of his 
cheaper garments, and he now stood before her like a gawky peni- 
tent who expected to be chastised. 

“Have the gods made their will known to you?” he asked. 

“That is true,” said Talitha, who liked to believe it was true, 
though she was well aware that in comparison with Rabi’s powers 
her own were minor, if indeed they existed at all. Nevertheless, she 
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pretended to herself to have consulted such oracles as these people 
had and to have learned the v^ill of the Almighty One. 

“Does the Great One tell you that I could sire a god?” 

“No! no!” cried Talitha, horrified, 

“Why can I not?” demanded Adorn impatiently. 

“A god can be sired only by the priest-god.” 

“Why is that right?” asked Adorn petulantly. “Am I not a ruler 
over my people? Do I not have greater wealth and power than any 
other man?” 

“You have,” she said, “power to fight against the degenerate people 
who live in the south and the east and the north. You have power 
over servants. You have power over your wives and children.” She 
was trying to make him understand that his powers were temporal, 
not divine, but Adorn had never been able to see much difference 
between the two. It seemed to him that he was the most powerful 
man on earth. If that was so, did not the gods find him good and 
right, allowing him to have larger flocks and the handsomest house 
and his choice of wives? And, besides, did he not have the largest 
stones, and was not the house of the gods built upon a rock? He 
wanted to ask her these questions and others, but she had shrunk 
away from him and seemed to be terrified. 

“Go now,” she said. “You are beset by evil spirits.” 

This statement inflamed him. Drawing himself to his fullest 
height he looked down at the shrinking priestess and roared, “Who 
gave you the right to judge me?” 

“I am the priestess,” she said in a weak voice. 

“You are a woman,” said Adorn scornfully, “The one called Yescha 
says all evil is in women.” 

“He is a fool.” 

“Why do you say evil spirits surround me? Did I not give my first- 
born to the Creator, and was he not pleased? Do I not give more 
than any other? When the season turns cold and the Bright One 
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wanes, do I not keep the constant vigil? Do I not have more gods 
in my home?” He meant the images of ram and bull, of serpent and 
falcon. “Has my house not been washed many times in the blood of 
the lamb and the blood of the bull?” Religion for Adorn was custom, 
and ail the customs of his tribe he faithfully observed. He was in fact 
so faithful, and spent so much of his time propitiating and flattering 
his gods, that to say he was beset by evil seemed to him a base 
calumny. How could that be so? 

“You have lied to me!” he thundered, shaking an admonitory 
finger at the terrified priestess. “I ought to have you strangled! Have 
not the gods blessed me with perfect health? Is there any sickness in 
my house? Do not my sheep prosper and grow fat, and is not my 
fleece the finest in the world? Vile woman, the evil is in you!” 

This was an astounding way to speak to a priestess, even though 
her duties were minor and her magic was weak. Adorn would not 
have dared to speak thus to Rabi. This Talitha knew, and she said 
to him: 

“Go to the priest-god and ask his advice.” 

Those words enfolded his anger like a sheath of frost. “I came to 
you,” he said, speaking humbly, “because you have the power of 
magic and could prepare the way for me.” 

“I have no such power. I cannot make you the father of a god.” 

“I will give you many jewels,” he said, “and food and raiment, and 
a flock of sheep. All these I will give if you will prevail on the gods 
to choose me.” 

His words were sacrilegious, and again Talitha was afraid. Going 
into her house she returned with a small bell, and this she rang to 
frighten away evil spirits. Rabi was returning from the grove and 
heard the bell, and paused to look Talitha’s way. Seeing him, she 
began to shake with fear. 

“Go now!” she begged ©f Adorn. “The priest-god watches us!” 

“Hah!” said Adorn, and turned to look at Rabi. 
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“Please leave me now!’" 

Like one looking across at an opponent and measuring his 
strength, Adorn stared at the priest. Then, abruptly, with a gesture 
of contempt, he tightened his cloak around him and strode away. 
When he was beyond hearing, Rabi went to the priestess and looked 
at her accusingly. 

“Why was Adorn here before your house 

“He came — His wife is pregnant.” 

“Which wife?” 

“The one called Abra.” 

“You lie to me!” said Rabi sternly. “The one called Abra aborts.” 

“But she is in pain, for she would abort now.” 

“If she wanted advice she would come to you.” 

“She is not able to walk.” 

‘Why do you lie to me?” 

CC J 

“Speak, you sly and misshapen woman! Why did the one called 
Adorn come to you?” 

The point of Talitha’s tongue moved slowly across both lips sun- 
wise. She said, “There is in him a great yearning.” 

“Now you speak from the right.” 

“It is Alzina,” she said. And suddenly, for a reason that would 
never be plain to Rabi, she tinkled the bell, striking it against her 
body, and, turning, fled into her house. There she threw herself 
before the god-image of a bull and kissed it, while these words, her 
own jewels of prayer, fell from her lips: 

“O Great One 

Creator with the lightning leap 
and the two horns 
and the stones lihe altar stones 
protect me and watch over me 
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for yours is the power for good 
and the supreme magic 
and the glory 
forever and forever 
amen!'' 
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Haroun changed his mind and revoked the bride-price. Learning 
that Adorn had consulted both the priest and priestess, he suspected 
that he was being tricked; and he summoned a servant and ordered 
him to fetch a horse, whereupon Haroun mounted and rode away. 
He went up the river and over the hills to have a look at his flocks 
grazing there and at Adom’s, and he was distressed to discover — 
though the fact was already well known to him — ^that his rival had 
many more sheep than he had. 

The gods revealed themselves to their people in their dreams. 
While riding, Haroun recalled a dream which had come to him the 
night before. He had placed his daughter in the bride-house, and 
from afar men had come to see her, bearing gifts; and at the end of 
the third day he had gone to see her and had found in her arms an 
infant, a first-born son, who was black from head to feet. He knew 
then that its sire was the Sun-god himself, because only he had the 
power to scorch things and turn them black. While Haroun gazed 
at the child the blackness faded from it, as the blackness of night dis- 
solved before the Sun-god’s approach, and it lay in its mother’s arms, 
crowned with a halo which was a symbol of the Bright One. When 
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Haroun went outside he saw that the stars in the east were shining 
with many times their former power, and that one among them, the 
light that was as faithful as a dog, stood high above the others and 
shone with such brilliance that mortal eyes were blinded by his 
majesty. 

While thinking of this dream, Haroun came to the river, where 
one of his flocks was grazing, and to a tent in which two servants 
lived, with a wife whom they shared in common. The woman came 
out of the tent, for her husbands were away tending the flocks, and 
prostrated herself before Haroun, with her face pressed to the earth- 
Because he was clothed in one of his handsomest robes, Haroun spat 
on himself three times to ward off the Evil Eye; for beggars and all 
people of the lowest class had the power of evil in them and com- 
municated evil to those on whom they looked with envy. This 
woman would not rise till he gave the command. He was about to 
ride away, leaving her face in the dust, when he experienced a strange 
sensation; whereupon, convinced that the evil in her had affected 
him, he commanded her to get to her feet and to abuse him. If the 
power of evil in her had entered him, it could be expelled only if she 
would vilify and debase him, and this he commanded her to do, 
telling her to insult him in the fotilest terms and to come close and 
spit on him. Though abashed by his splendor the woman obeyed 
him, spitting his way and declaring again and again that his mother 
was a sow in the slime and his father a boar with the curse of dark- 
ness on his thighs. Her abuse was so vile that Haroun was delighted; 
the heavy presence of evil had drawn away from him, and in its 
place was a golden warmth and the gladness of morning. 

When Haroun rode away, feeling thoroughly deansed, his thoughts 
turned to the degenerate peoples who Kved beyond the borders of 
his tribe. He had never seen them, but Hiam, the artisan, had, as 
well as some of Haroun’s neighbors in times past, who had brought 
strange stories. The people on the south had their gods, of course — 



there were no godless people in the world; but their deities, in 
Haroun’s opinion, were a stupid and thieving gang of marauders 
in comparison with the powerful divinities of his own tribe. These 
people, it was said, made images of their gods and ate them, a prac- 
tice abhorred by Haroun, whose people ate the sacrificial ram and 
bull. These southern people took wives by abduction and capture; 
Haroun’s men proudly paid for them. To destroy the ghost of a thief 
or a murderer, these people ate the criminal, another custom which 
made the enHghtened Haroun shudder. In still other ways their prac- 
tices outraged his sensitive and civilized soul. 

Leaving the river bottoms he rode across some low hills, but he 
did not trespass on Adom’s lands. Stakes had been set to mark one 
domain off from another, and any man who dared to move those 
stakes would be accursed. “You shall not covet” was one of their 
tribal laws, but covetousness for them was inextricably mixed with 
poisons and evil and magic. They said, ‘Tou shall not covet” for the 
same reason they said, “You shall not look on another with the Evil 
Eye.” Covetousness was sly and envious and malevolent; it was a 
positive and injurious action of the soul of the coveter. As a matter 
of fact, there was no sharp distinction between their words for 
covetousness, evil eyes, sickness, and death. 

Though for them the number ten, because of their ten fingers and 
ten toes, was invested with sorcerous and magical meanings, they 
had no decalogue, but they did have a few tribal prohibitions besides 
the one, “You shall not covet.” They observed the feast of fruits, 
giving the choice first fruits to the gods; they said, “You shall not 
kill your neighbor or lie about your neighbor or steal from your 
neighbor” — but neighbor meant fellow tribesman. It was moral, and 
indeed it was in the highest degree honorable, to lie about nontribes- 
men, or to steal from them, or to kill them. They were not allowed 
to take in vain the names of their gods, though this they could hardly 
have done in any case, inasmuch as the secret Names, in which re- 



sided a part of the soul and power of the deities, were known only 
to the priests. The name of a person or beast or god or plant was in 
a way its essence and its meaning. A human being had no soul until 
he was given a name, and things which had no names did not exist. 
They did not take one another’s name in vain for the reason that 
they did not kill one another: they were afraid that the spirit of the 
libeled one or the slain one would seek vengeance. From their fear 
of vengeance and from nothing else had come their commandments 
against blasphemy, lying, stealing, and murder. 

In spite of his fear, Haroun returned to the village consumed by 
envy and covetousness and determined to demand a higher bride- 
price, and when he had dismounted and handed the reins to a serv- 
ant he took his way to Adom’s house. After exchanging greetings 
and uttering words filled with protective magic, Haroun said: 

“The price you offered for my daughter is contemptible! It is the 
offer a slave would make to a slave! It is an abomination, and it 
stinks in my nostrils, and I reject it!” 

Adorn was astounded. He cried, “You accepted my offer!” 

“We did not enter into a covenant. Did we lay our hands on our 
staffs and make a promise.^ No! Did we sit down in the covenant 
of the feast? No!” 

That, Adorn recalled with pain and anger, was true. Staring at this 
man with the long narrow face and the eyes too close together, like 
Talitha’s, he said: 

“What price do you ask ?” 

“I have learned,” said Haroun, gravely lying, “that many men 
desire my daughter. I will place her in the bride-house and suitors 
can come, bearing gifts, and the one who offers me most will take 
her to wife.” 

Adom’s thoughts ran swifdy from man to man in his clan, and 
beyond his clan in his tribe, but he could think of none who could 
offer more than twenty sheep and jewels. 
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‘‘Your daughter,” said Adorn, “smells of evil.” 

“Tomorrow morning I will place her in the bride-house for all 
men to see. A herald will go forth to announce that my daughter is 
for sale. Men will come bearing many gifts. She is very beautiful. 
She smells like the first-born flowers of the Mother.” 

Adorn was scowling at him. “Your daughter,” he said, “has the 
habits of a pig.” 

Over Haroun’s yellow face spread a sly smile. “My daughter has 
the habits of the vineyard. To embrace her is to crush ripe grapes on 
the tongue. The subtle warmth of her passion is like the essence of 
wine. The senses of her husband will be ravished, and he will moan 
with delight, and his hunger will be filled.” These words, shrewdly 
chosen, affected Adorn like actual thrusts in his quick, and Haroun, 
watching him, saw him wince, and resumed; 

“If your son takes my daughter to wife, his happiness will be 
precious like a flagon with red wine; and the gods will bless him, 
for in his bed will lie the most beautiful woman in the world, and in 
her arms will lie the child, and the child will be divine.” 

“Place her in the bride-house,” said Adorn. “We shall see who 
offers finer gifts than mine.” 

“There are those who will come with jewels — ” 

“I will send jewels!” 

“There are those who will promise sheep — ” 

“I have sheep to promise!” 

“Tomorrow!” 

Haroun returned to his home, summoned his daughter, and said 
to her, “Tomorrow you will sit in the bride-house; so prepare your- 
self with all things sweet-smelling, for men will come close to sniff 
you; and put on your finest garments and set jewels in your hair 
and in your ears and set bracelets on your arms, for men will gaze 
on you and will sing your praises.” 

And Alzina hastened to the river to bathe herself, and she went to 
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the sacred grove to gather the late spring flowers and mb their 
essence over her body, and the next morning she put on her loveliest 
clothes. She could not put on bleached linen, for that was worn only 
by the priest, nor wear purple, which was his color, but she had a 
scarlet tunic-like garment which she could drape snugly to show ofi 
her form. Her hair, which was unshorn, she carefully arranged, with 
one braid around her head and fixed at the back with a precious 
stone, and with her forehead sheltered by a mass of curls. A part of 
her hair hung down across her garment and was adorned with pine 
cones. Upon her hair she set a symbolic headdress, surmounted with 
two small gleaming horns and a disklike halo. Her footwear was 
sandals of plaited fiber, each enriched with beads and accented with 
a solitary golden tip. Then she put on her jewels. 

Around her hair, just above the braid, she wore a silver serpent in 
the form of a circle, with its tail in its mouth, its eyes looking across 
and inward. Hanging from a golden necklace was a god carved of 
holy wood, of which the phallus was the disproportionately promi- 
nent part. Just below this god, and clasped to her robe where it 
draped across her breast, was an ivory egg. Also clasped to her robe, 
and just below her navel, was a figure in this form: 

It was a symbol of the virgin which Hiam had made after listening 
to the revelations of Yescha. Suspended from either ear was a hand- 
some ornament of beaten gold; these were fashioned in the form of 
the myrde leaf and were an emblem of the female parts, as were the 
ears also. 

In addition to these ornaments she wore many bracelets and rings, 
all of which had their symbolic meanings. She even wore rings on 
both thumbs, and would have worn them on her toes but for the 
fact that she had decided to wear sandals. The bracelets on her ankles 




announced to every beholder that she was a virgin. Some o£ her rings 
were carved with the scarab, some with the lotus, some with the 
trilobed leaf. They were made of gold or silver and were set with 
such precious stones as lapis lazuli, amethyst, jasper, and chalcedony. 
On one arm she wore seven bracelets, each with some emblem of the 
Moon-goddess, and on the other arm, three, on which the design was 
the male triad. 

After she had put on her finery — ^though in meaning it was reli- 
gious rather than ornamental — ^her mother assisted with her make-up. 
Because these people lived in a dry atmosphere, they used oil gener- 
ously to soften their skin, chiefly the oil of the olive and the almond. 
Oil was also held in high esteem because an oil-like substance, in 
both male and female, was thought by them to be an essential part of 
the life-principle. For the purpose of anointing, oil was almost as 
precious as blood. Kohl, a black substance, was used to darken her 
cheeks just under her eyes and enhance the vividness of her ga2^, 
and a little of this was also put on her lashes, though they were natu- 
rally heavy and long and dark. A touch of green malachite was 
brushed along her nose on either side in an effort to make it look 
aquiline. Her full ripe lips were painted a blood-red. 

In her hand she carried a curipus ornament that looked at first 
glance like a tiny musical instrument; it was shaped somewhat like 
the ornament below her navel, but across the oval part, symbolic of 
the vagina, were three strings, also symboHc, which indicated that 
the one who carried them was unfertilized. Alzina also carried a 
small staff, adorned with a lotus flower, and a jeweled fan. 

The bride-house, toward which her father now escorted her, was 
made of pressed clay bricks, like all the better structures, bonded 
with a mortar of clay and barley straw. It was oval in shape, with a 
circular roof; it had no windows but only a wide doorway, above 
which was a serpent, made of base metal, with its tail in its mouth. 
Nearly everything these people saw in nature or made for them- 
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selves, was invested with symbolic meanings. The bride-hut was a 
symbol o£ the womb and was thought o£ as a house of life. Just in- 
side the entrance was the bride<hair, made of oak and draped with 
noisdetoe and red cloth. Haroun lifted the girl and carried her over 
the threshold, as her husband would later when she entered his home. 
Because animals were slain at the thresholds of buildings, so that 
their spilled blood would keep away evil, and because the menstrual 
blood of women was unclean, women were not supposed to step on 
thresholds, and brides were carried across them to avoid possible 
pollution. Haroun, carefully watching his step, bore her inside and 
set her on the chair, and Alzina, feeling like a queen, and looking 
even more like one, gazed out at the world, her head proud and 
poised, her eyes ready to scorn any suitor who dared look at her. 

People had gathered to watch the bride come to the house, and 
some of the women had put on their raiment and jewels. Narda had 
done so. Other women, whose husbands were poor, and who had 
litde or no finery of their own, imitated the movements of those 
women who had a great deal. Now and then on a special occasion 
a wealthy woman might put on enough jewels to weight her down 
and make her movements difficult, and among poor women it had 
become a custom to imitate her mincing step and overburdened awk- 
wardness. One of them now did so, going back and forth as if barely 
able to support her jewels, though she wore only two or three base 
trinkets. To Talitha Narda said: 

‘^Observe the fool who pretends she is wealthy.” 

“I have been watching her.” 

“See how she minces, persuading us to believe that she can hardly 
lift her feet, so heavy are the gods which she carries!” 

“She lives in a tent.” 

“I know the place and her husband, too^ a lazy man who lives on 
fish. Ah, how she pretends!” 

“What does she wear.?^” asked Talitha maliciously. 



see a god of clay.” 

“It is clay, but she has painted it.” Talitha now gazed enviously 
on her friend, who was resplendent in fine cloth and jewels, and sh^ 
cried, “See the bride! Is she not beautiful?” 

“She is gawky,” said Narda. “She sits like a sheep.” 

“Oh, but she is beautiful! And did you smell how sweet she is?” 

“Indeed I did smell her. She has the odor of wet goat hair.” 

Adorn now came up, accompanied by his son Laurel, and both of 
them stared rapturously at Alzina. Then Adorn looked round him, 
his gaze arrogant and amused, for there was no man who could com- 
pete with him in price, or offer in fact much more than baubles. 
Nevertheless, other men had come, and among them was one from 
another village who also had herds of sheep and a home luxuriously 
furnished. He was an old man, and he was stooped, and his eyes 
shone with the salacity of the male goat as he edged forward, the 
more clearly to view this girl who was offered for sale. Presently 
Adorn saw him and felt a pang of dismay. 

“See the skinny one!” he said contemptuously to Laurel. “He 
covets the girl. See how he drools, though his staff is like a broken 
finger.” 

Narda now came over to Adorn, her eyes gay with malice. “My 
lord,” she said, “I bid you look on our neighbor from the far places, 
for he is a man of great wealth, who has many flocks of sheep and a 
house larger than your own, and many spices and jewels, and softer 
cushions tlian any you lie on.” 

^'He is no more than a dog’s head.” 

*‘A dog he may be, but he has riches. It would be well to let him 
buy this woman, and seek elsewhere for a wife for your son.” 

^‘Benign eye,” said Adorn gendy. 

“But it is you, my lord, who look on him with envy.” 

“Spit out your thought!” cried Adorn furiously. “This man is a 
dog’s head!” And again he said sofdy, “Benign eyes, be with me.” 
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After a few moments of quiet thought, Narda again pressed for an 
advantage. “If this woman’s first-born is to be a god, will not your 
neighbor offer a flock of sheep? Will you offer as much?” 

Again Adorn roared with anger; and persons, hearing him, looked 
at him and Narda and exchanged whispers and smiles. It would be 
a delightful day, with two rich men bidding for one so lovely; and 
afterward there would be wine and feasting, and revelry, and 
dancing under the moon. 

Some of the wooers, having little property, had come bearing gifts 
and had set these before the entrance, and Rabi now took them into 
the bride-hut. These men knew that in such a contest their offerings 
would be sacrificed, but they gave anyway, as a gesture to beauty. 
Adorn now went forward and stood by the skinny man, whose name 
was Rabe, meaning the ram; and the two men sat, with legs crossed, 
and Haroun sat before them, with the priest standing near to act as 
judge in case of deception or dispute. Adorn and Rabe had fetched 
with them a bundle of small sticks and a handful of tiny stones. 

“What am I offered for my daughter?” asked Haroun, looking at 
the two buyers before him. 

“One sheep,” said Adorn, and laid out a stick. 

“Two sheep,” said Rabe, and laid out two sticks. 

Behind the four men the people pressed forward to watch. After 
a bid was raised, some would glance quickly at Alzina, who sat only 
twenty feet away, to see what she thought of the matter; but Alzina 
was aloof and scornful. When she deigned to glance at either bidder, 
her eyes flashed with contempt. 

“Twenty sheep,” said Adorn, and, when Ral^ matched his bid. 
Adorn turned to his stones. He laid one by the twenty sticks and said 
in a voice so loud that his opponent was starded, “Twenty sheep and 
one god of gold!” 

Rabe hesitated. For a few moments he gazed at his sticks as if 
counting them. Then he turned solemnly and stared at Alzina to 
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reappraise her. His rheumy eyes were so intent, and his open mouth 
so offensively senile that the girl wanted to spit on him, and she did 
make a sudden contemptuous gesture and draw her robe tight, as 
though to protect herself from a loathsome thing. 

Rabe laid two stones by his twenty sticks. Then, speaking very 
deliberately, he said, ^‘Twenty sheep and a god of beaten gold and 
a golden necklace!” 

It was Adom’s turn to hesitate, not only because he was approach- 
ing the limit of what he was prepared to offer but also because his 
cunning mind was wondering if a sudden and dramatic raise of 
magnificent proportions would silence his opponent. But greed over- 
balanced craftiness, and he said: 

“Twenty sheep and a god of beaten gold and a golden necklace 
set with lapis lazuli!” 

Those watching Rabe saw him wince. Again he looked long and 
searchingly at the girl and at last turned to Haroun. 

“Is it true that the gods covet your daughter?” 

“It is true.” 

“Is it true that her first-born will be a god?” 

Haroun looked at Rabi, and the priest said, “It is true.” 

“Is it true that her loins yearn like the Mother’s in the season of 
opening?” 

“Like an empty house she yearns to be filled, and the door of her 
ark is open to her husband.” 

A little senile, but still a sly man for all that, Rabe considered the 
matter and made a dramatic move of his own. To the pile of sticks he 
added five, and to the stones, another pebble, and he said: 

“I offer twenty-five sheep of the finest fleece and a god of beaten 
gold and a golden necklace set with lapis lazuli and an ark of wood 
carved with the lotus!” 

The people gasped with amazement, for this offer was fabulous, 
more than four times the sum paid for Adornos mother. There was a 
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murmur of excited voices. Alzina was suddenly alert and smiling, 
knowing that never before had any man offered so much for a wife. 
She would be the most envied woman among her people. Breathless, 
she leaned forward to await Adom’s next move. Haroun’s long face 
was smiling, his gaze fixed on Rabe’s piles of sticks and stones. 

Adom’s voice when he spoke was thick with suppressed anger. “I 
offer thirty sheep of the finest fleece and a golden god and a necklace 
of gold set with lapis lazuli and an ark of wood carved with the 
lotus and the myrde and a staff of solid silver!” 

The gasps of amazement became vocal cries, and every pair of eyes 
that could behold her now looked on Alzina. Rabe was looking at 
her with waning interest. To offer so much for one piece of property 
seemed to him to approach lunacy, even though it were true, as the 
priest had said, that her first-born would be a god. He had lived 
long, and he knew that priests sometimes lied, either from ignorance 
or from malice; and so he rose to his palsied limbs, looked round 
him for a moment as if he had forgotten what he came for, and then 
went slowly to his horse. He mounted and rode away, and the people 
gazed after him, some with astonishment and some with pity. 

Haroun had kept his eyes on Adom’s pile of sticks and pebbles lest 
that sly rascal trick him by withdrawing a few pieces; and to the priest 
he said, “You will bear witness that he offered thirty sheep of the 
finest fleece, for which we have here thirty oaken twigs, and a golden 
god, for which see this stone, and a necklace of gold set with lapis 
lazuli, for which see this stone, and an ark of wood carved with the 
lotus and myrtle, for which see this stone, and a staff of solid silver.” 

“Your words are right,” said the priest-god. 

Moving like an old and weary man. Adorn arose to his feet. He 
had been carried away by the excitement of the moment and had 
offered twice as much as he had intended to give; and when he 
looked at Haroun he hated the man and turned his thoughts to 
vengeance. He would make the olfi boar pay for this. 
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Rabi set the wedding date, and Haroun lifted his daughter across 
the threshold. She was in no hurry to go home but walked among 
the people to show herself off, with her head high and her eyes flash- 
ing on the women. For one scornful moment she looked at Narda; 
then lowered her lashes and dismissed her. She did not look at 
Laurel, who stood back, gaping with wonder and barely able to be- 
lieve that this ravishing girl was to be his wife. Alzina did not look 
at any of the men. The enslavement of women by the erotic and 
property lusts of men had forced women to become ruthless com- 
petitors, and Alzina was ruthless as her arrogant gaze fell on one 
woman and another, seeing in each the envy or spite and feehng 
contempt for all of them. Presently she saw Maira, the toothless and 
wrinkled old hag who was the mother of Adorn, and slowly she 
moved toward her. 

Maira had been nourishing her lonely old age with the belief that 
the price paid for her would never be equaled- This thought had 
been her comfort and her strength. On hearing the incredible price 
offered by her own son for Alzma she had begun to weep, and tears 
now stood in the lines of her face and stained her garment. Alzina 
went up to the old woman and looked at her, but when she saw that 
Maira was trembling with broken pride she withheld the stinging 
words she had intended to say. 

She asked, "What price was paid for you?” 

The old woman shook her head, for the price was now too bitter 
to remember. Some people had moved up to hear what Alzina would 
say, and one of them now answered for Maira: 

"Ten sheep of fine fleece were paid for her.” 

"Only ten?” asked Alzina, feigning astonishment. "Were you a 
homely girl?” 

From Maira came a choked sob of pain. She was now shaken by 
such terrible grief that she could no longer stand but sank trembling 
to the earth and bowed her gray head to her lap. 
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Adorn meanwhile was standing apart with Narda. Remembering 
that only eight sheep had been paid for her, Narda said spitefully: 

“Why did you offer so litde for one so lovely?” 

“So litde!” Adorn roared. “That pig called Haroun — ” 

“The pig called Rabe. Why did you not drive him home? Have 
you no power?” 

“I have great power,” said Adorn simply. 

“Yescha says the degenerate people toward the south occupy lands 
which belong to our gods. Why do you not destroy them^^” 

“I will,” said Adorn. “I will strangle or destroy with flame every 
man, woman, and child.” 

“When, my lord?” 

“When the priest tells me to march.” 

“Ah!” said Narda. After a moment of thought she said, “Haroun 
expects you to pay him tomorrow.” 

“Did you hear him say so?” 

“I heard him say so.” Narda was now gazing at Alzina, who was 
walking toward the temple with Rabi. She said, “The god leads the 
bride away.” Turning, Adorn saw the priest and Alzina and ex- 
claimed with anger, and Narda added quickly, “He will instruct her 
in her duties as a wife.” 

“That is true,” said Adorn. 

Adorn now stared at Alzina, and Narda studied her husband’s 
eyes- What she saw in them did not please her. She said: 

“Let us go to your house, my lord. Beth has prepared food for 
you.” 

Adorn allowed himself to be led to the house, guided by Narda’s 
firm but discreet hand. After realizing how much he had offered for 
one wife he had suffered shock that verged on horror, and while 
Narda led him away his thoughts were busy with vengeance. If he 
had found a herd of his sheep slaughtered or stolen he could not 
have felt more deeply outraged in those values which set'him apart 
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as one of precious meaning and worth. He intended to pay the price. 
He also intended to avenge himself; and when he entered his house, 
guided like one half-blind, and accepted from Beth a ewer of wine, 
he sank to his stool by a dim window and became enveloped by the 
privacy of his own dark schemes. 
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The next day Adorn went to Hiam, the artisan, a shrewd and enter- 
prising man who was the nearest thing to a merchant in the village. 
He bartered weapons, rings, ornaments, chains, god-images, bridles, 
and various other products made of metal, leather, or wood; and 
these he traded among other clans of his tribe or infrequently with 
the people of distant tribes for precious woods, metals, wines, stones, 
and oils. He was a skilled worker in metals. 

Hiam had been among those who had watched the bidding for 
Alzina, and he had known that Adorn would come to him. He was 
prepared to drive some sharp bargains with this wealthy man. But 
he met him at the door with a friendly smile and an elaborate bow 
of respect and exchanged with him the customary greetings. like 
any good merchant, he kept apart, as well as he could, from the 
religious life and moral turbulence of his people, devoting his time 
to his craft and his profits. He hoped eventually to be a wealthy man 
and to have the prestige and power of wealth. As for women, he had 
no desire for more than one wife, for his carnal appetites were feeble. 

Adorn asked first for a wedding ring. This ring when placed on a 
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bride’s finger indicated that a piece of property had changed hands 
and had been paid for. Hiam’s wedding rings were usually of plain 
gold or silver, though for poor people he made rings of base metal. 
Realizing that he did not know what size Alzina would wear on the 
middle finger of her left hand — a. bride wore a ring on her left hand 
because the left side was female, the right side was male — Adorn 
asked if he could take some rings to show to her, and Hiam chose 
four of gold, varying in size, and laid them in Adom’s palm. Thpnd.t 
occurred to Adorn that he would prefer, for a sly reason of his . 
to bring the girl to Hiam’s house, and saying he would do 
hastened away. Presenting himself before Haroun’s door he shouted 
a loud summons, and Haroun came outside. 

“I am bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh,” said Adorn. 

“I am bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh,” said Haroun. 

"‘It is a splendid morning,” Adorn said. 

“It is a splendid morning.” 

“The Great One wise.” 

“He is all-seeing.’ u i 

“He is all-mighty.” ''.i . 

“He will conquer his enemies.” qt 

“He willa^stroy the powers of darkness.” Ha\- . ‘-bme to the end 
of the or litany he knew. Adorn looked sb^ "”''or 

and saM 3 s>i|iiave come to take your daugbt^^' ^ 4 f* 

rings.” j! ^ 

“Ah, that IS right!” cried Haroun, and e house. 

In a few moments he returned, and Alzina c?s n / •' ! ‘3* She was 

dressed in sandals and a simple garment that conac ' only her 
lower torso, leaving her breasts bare. Becaunr breasts forc^jill men were 
the most unmistakable sign of femaleness id therefore 

the most lustfully ogled, Adorn fixed his gaze oj;.*/* / md Alzina, 
with a knowing smile and deliberate impudence, rato4*4 her arms 
slowly and clasped lier hands above her hair. Her breasts then stood 
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out round and iirm, and Adom’s eyes opened wide and staring like 
those of a boy who for the first time looked on such a vision. 

“He will take you/’ said Haroun impatiendy, “to the one who 
makes rings.’’ 

Alzina sprang across the threshold and set off for Hiam’s> with 
Adorn hastening after her, crestfallen and a Htde angry. Breaking 
into a trot he came abreast of her, pandng and perspiring, but he did 
net Meak. For a man who had his way with women, and regarded 
them as mere chattels, his manner was strangely gawky in the 
; ; jrij-e of this girl. To tell the truth, she dismayed him. Only Narda 
of tne. women he had known was at all like her, but Narda knew 
her place and rarely behaved as if she were a man’s equal. On their 
way to Hiam’s Adorn did well to keep abreast of this hthe and 
nimble girl who walked swifdy, pretending to be unaware of him. 
With an unforgivable breach of custom she preceded him into the 
workshop and there demanded to see the rings.. These she tried on, 
one after another, choosing only the most and Adorn stood 
back and watched ' :;r and strove to count tiis loss. 

“This one ple^» ’ she said, and held her hand up to catch the 

light. “Mav " 

Hiam ^ ^ /I ' '-dom, who scowled*'?^ . ' 

T ; - . necklace?” ^ ! 

^ - M . ‘ * 41 ‘ impel xce, dy seiz- 

a * . u ‘1 do not have your neckia-v^— . will take 

much tiii- ? c , tt^at Adorn “ — ^for it will be very beautiful and 

precious; i fine stafiE of silver for your father.” He has- 

ten^''^^ . . t and lay it in Alzina’s hands. 

‘ she S'* " ‘T)o you have the ark?” 

‘ j r; j V ‘cd and opened his palms to show they were 

em^* i . - , \ -S'* :ill also be very precious, of the finest wood, in- 

tric*. .f-’? vca with lotus and myrde.” He glanced again at Adorn. 
A ^m was drawing a hand across his wet brow. He was angry 
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because lie had had no chance to bargain on the price of these things. 
Suddenly he moved to take the staff from the girl’s hands, but 
Alzina drew haughtily away from him. Coldly she said: 

“Is not this part of the price you paid for me?” 

“There was a staff of solid silver,” said Hiam quickly. 

“There is a golden god. Do you have it?” 

“Ah, no,” said Hiam. “Such a god will take much time. The gold 
must come from beyond the northern rivers, and, when it has come, 
I must work it carefully with the utmost skill. It will take me a long 
time — ” 

“You lie like a dog!” said Adorn, goaded to fury. 

Hiam looked at him with feigned astonishment. Observing that 
the man’s brow was damp with sweat and that his nostrils were 
twitching, he said gently: 

“The priest himself told me that the god is to be of the finest 
gold--” 

“You greedy boar!” cried Adorn, waxing more furious. “What 
price are you going to demand for these things?” 

“Ah, the price,” said Hiam softly. “I had not thought of it. When 
one makes things so beautiful — ” 

“Go back to your father,” said Adorn, turning to the girl. 

“Uh-ohh!” she said, as if he had slapped her. She drew herself 
up haughtily, prepared to scorn him, but Adorn advanced toward 
her with a menacing hand, his loud voice crying: 

“I have paid for you, stupid woman! Obey your master!” 

“Go quickly, now!” said Hiam to the girl. 

Alzina fled, taking the ring and the staff with her; and with a faint 
smile of pity on his crafty face Hiam said to Adorn: 

“We will now fix the price. For the ring I demand two sheep, for 
the god, ten, for the ark, ten plus five, and for the staff, ten plus 
ten; and these are to be full-grown and unshorn and of the finest 
fleece.” 
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“You are a fool,” said Adorn, “I will give you one sheep for the 
ring.” 

Hiam affected amazement. “Only one sheep for the ring! Your 
offer is an insult to my skill. My rings are the finest in the whole 
world. The ring the girl took is the handsomest one I ever made, and 
I have been offered twenty sheep for it, yet refused. But you are my 
friend who have bought many things from me, and from you I 
demand only two sheep, which makes the ring virtually a gift; for 
I have been offered thirty sheep for it, yet refused, knowing that 
you would buy Alzina and that she would covet it. I now offer it to 
you for three sheep — ” 

“Two!” said Adorn. 

“Ah, did I say two ? Then you may have it for two. You overwhelm 
and trick me, and I always giye things to you and so am still a poor 
man. For the staff I was offered fifty sheep by the one called Rabe, 
who is old and impotent; for the staff, now borne away by the girl 
Alzina, has the potency of the Great One, of the bright Almighty 
One, yet to you, my friend, I offer it for ten sheep and am again 
virtually giving it away. Did you feel its weight.^ For my silver I 
have to make long journeys into the land of the degenerates. For 
enough silver to make a staff I have to give them many weapons 
and ornaments; and I travel at the risk of my life; and many days I 
have no food to eat, nor water to drink, and I grow famished and 
weary. Yet to you, my friend, I will give the staff for only twenty 
sheep — 

“Ten sheep!” said Adorn. He had heard Hiam’s sales talks many 
times, but they still hypnotized him. It was always the same talk, em- 
bellished with legends of his narrow escapes from death and of the 
famished wayfaring of himself and servant and beasts. 

“Ah, did I say ten? Only ten sheep! Then ten it will be, but, alas, 

I shall always be a poor man while you grow prosperous and 
powerful — ” 



‘‘For the necklace/’ Adorn interrupted, glaring at the shameless 
usurer, “what do you demand?” 

“Have you forgotten the priestess?” asked Hiam evasively. “You 
promised her jewels, and she has come here and chosen many things 
— a necklace and a ring and a god of ivory. For all those, my price 
will be fifty sheep or two measures of fine gold.” 

Like a man at the end of his wits. Adorn swung and clasped his 
robe tightly about him. He was on the point of leaving, but he asked 
himself why he should go, only to return later and find that the price 
had been doubled. 

“For all the things I have promised Haroun,” he said desperately, 
“I will give you five sheep.” 

Hiam spread his hands and shrugged. “If you will bring back the 
ring and the staff I can make you such things for five sheep; but 
the necklace will be of cones and shells, the staff of wood, the ring 
of base metal, and the ark of clay. If you are willing to have your 
son’s wife appear in the ornaments worn by slaves and servants, I 
can make them for five sheep; but you will be pointed to with 
scorn, and people will laugh and say, There goes the miser whose 
staff is made of wood!’ But you will have to return the ring and the 
staff.” 

“The woman,” said Adorn impatiendy, “has hidden the staff and 
the ring. Not even the priest-god himself could find them.” 

“That,” said Hiam, shrugging again, “is no affair of mine. It was 
you who brought the woman here and let her choose, and it was you 
who let her take those things away. I have to travel on long journeys 
and risk my life in the lands of our enemies, and I almost die of 
hunger and thirst, and my servant and my beasts grow weary — ” 

“I will give you fifteen sheep for all these things.” 

“No, no! I cannot debase my skill by making cheap trifles. I am 
the finest metal-worker in the world, and the beauty of my work is 
known among all people. If you want base things, there are those 
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who make them. Perhaps you can journey to the land of our enemies 
and find for fifteen sheep such things as Haroun will accept; but, as 
for me, I cannot risk my life — ” 

“I will give you twenty sheep!” 

‘TSfo, no, I cannot debase my skill! Do you call me a slave that you 
expect me to work for nothing? Am I your servant that you offer me 
a pot of lentils? Now, in the necklace every stone must be of like 
size with every other stone, and each must be of the deepest blue, and 
they must be firmly set, so that when the woman dances they will not 
fall to the ground. The ark must be cunningly shaped like the house 
of life, which indeed it will be; and there must be on it the lotus and 
the myrtle — ” 

“I will give you twenty sheep and a bull with the Moon-goddess 
in his forehead.” 

“You weary me. Look!” said Hiam, and he picked up a bracelet 
which he had been making. It was to be worn by a man, and on it 
were engraved the genitals of the bull. This, said Hiam, Adorn ought 
to buy for himself, for the bull was one of their most powerful gods 
and in appearance was much like Adorn. Besides, said Hiam craftily, 
a great man like Adorn needed an engraving that would represent 
his distinguished family and ancestors. For that, what could be more 
appropriate than an image of the bull’s godhood? 

Adorn suspected that the sly fellow was tricking him, but his vanity 
was pleased. He told Hiam to make for him a golden staff shaped 
like his own and to place on it not only the phallus but the horns of 
the bull as weU. This, Hiam said, he would be delighted to do, and 
it would cost Adorn only ten sheep, an absurd price which Adorn 
could regard as a token of Hiam’s personal esteem. Adorn accepted, 
for when buying anything for himself he did not haggle, feeling that 
the things which distinguished him were priceless. And, also, as a 
token of his esteem, said Hiam, he would make all the things for 
Haroun, including the ring and the staff which Alzina had taken. 
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for only twenty sheep. He had intended, he added quickly, to de- 
mand a hundred sheep — and this Adorn believed, for a more avari- 
cious fellow he had never seen. 

will give you twenty sheep,” he said, speaking as if he had 
sold himself into slavery. 

‘‘Ah, now,” said Hiam, rubbing his palms together, “you have 
driven a sharp bargain — ^but I can forgive you because of my esteem 
for you.” 

“For the priestess,” said Adorn, feeling that he was coming off with 
the best of it, “can you not make some trinkets of base metal, which 
will look costly nevertheless and so deceive her?” 

Hiam’s laugh was low and wicked. “That I can do!” he said, beam- 
ing on Adorn. “For ten sheep I can give the dull creature some 
trinkets that will satisfy her whims; for she is, as I perceive her, a 
stupid woman with no sense of beauty.” 

“For five sheep,” said Adorn. 

“For five sheep I cannot make them look cosdy.” 

“How many jewels did she ask for?” 

This indiscreet question gave Hiam an opportunity to He hand- 
somely. “She demanded two necklaces, seven bracelets, and one ring 
each for all her fingers.” 

“You will make all those for ten sheep?” asked Adorn, astonished. 

“Oh, indeed I will not! I told her that you said she was to have 
one ring and one necklace. You see, I was your friend. Oh, she 
argued with me for a long while and kept me from my labors, for a 
more persistent creature than a homely woman there is none. And 
she came back the next day, and the next, and on the third again, and 
she was angry, and she demanded still more; but I told her the few 
things I make are of the finest, and that one of Hiam’s rings is worth 
more than all the baubles that strange people wear. She was deceived 
and went away happy. Her first demand,” said Hiam, “would have 
cost you a hundred sheep. Her second demand would have cost you 
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two hundred sheep. But I said to myself, Adorn will not want to pay 
more then ten sheep for this foolish woman — ” 

“Ten sheep,” said Adorn, again feeling that he was doing very 
well. 

“That will be only thirty sheep altogether,” said Hiam, his voice 
deep and resonant with sadness. “I shall always be a poof man, bar- 
gaining with you, for you are very clever and you outwit me, making 
it seem that I am dull and foolish.” 

Adorn accepted the statement as a fact. He was feeling proud. It 
seemed to him that he had driven the sharpest bargain of his life, but, 
lest Hiam read his thoughts and revoke the agreements already made, 
he said: 

“It is I who will be poor. If I have ten sons and buy wives for them 
like Alzina, I will own no sheep but will be a man without property, 
living with slaves.” 

“But Alzina’s first-born will be a god, and you will be honored 
above all people. Persons will come to you, bearing gifts. Do you not 
sec,” asked the sly Hiam, “that the god-child will be sought by all 
people, and that you can sell his knowledge at your own price?” 

“Will he know more than the priest?” 

“Does the priest know all things?” 

“He does not.” 

“The god will know all things.” 

“Will he know what magic will drive evil from the beUy ?” 

“He will know that.” 

To enlarge his vision. Adorn went to the doorway and looked out 
“Will he know if the one called Yescha is a prophet or a fool?” 

Not knowing what sort of answer would please Adorn, Hiam hesi- 
tated. “Does not the priest know whether Yescha is prophet or fool?*' 

Eagerly Adorn asked, “Will my god-son know more than the 
priest?” 

“Priests know some things, and gods know all things.” 
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Adorn doubted that. Did the Sun-god know as he approached his 
nadir whether he would triumph or be destroyed? Did the river-god 
foresee the floods and rejoice in them, or were they sent against him 
by evil spirits? There were countless questions for which Adorn had 
no answer, nor the priest, nor any oracle among his people. Never- 
theless, when he left Hiam he went away rejoicing, his thoughts 
dwelhng on fabulous riches, and on the way to his house he softly 
hummed a bird-tune, convinced that before he died he would control 
the world. To make doubly sure of his good fortune he paused at 
Rabi’s house to ask a question that had already been answered. After 
the greetings, in which he was careful to manifest his obeisance and 
respect. Adorn said: 

“Is it true that Alzina’s first-born will be a god?” 

“It is true,” said Rabi, holding his head high and looking down 
his long nose at Adorn. 

Another question so devoured Adom’s attention that he became 
stiff and self-conscious. He wanted to ask if he himself could not act 
as the agent of divinity in fertilizing Alzina, but Rabi's great bald 
head was aloof and cold, and his eyes were cold, like the falcon’s. 
And so Adorn turned away, reflecting that if he alone were to be 
enriched by the god he could afford to let Rabi be the first to lie with 
the bride. Yes, he would let the priest go first, but he would be the 
second, and Laurel, to be sure, would be the third. Having settled the 
matter, at least for these moments when lust was soothed by greed, 
Adorn summoned a horse and rode away to count his sheep. 
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Rabi set the day of the wedding for the morning of the Sun’s day, 
when the Moon-goddess would be waxing, and early on this morn- 
ing there was unusual activity in the community, for this was to be 
such a wedding as these people had never known. All of them had 
learned that Alzina’s first-born would be a god-child. Eager to pro- 
tect her from evil, on the morning of the wedding they made a great 
noise, some of the men, chosen to guard the outposts, beating drums, 
while others ran around aimlessly ringing bells. It was the women, 
though, who had the most tireless energy in warding ojS evil; they 
now wept with a great loud wailing and dashed back and forth like 
frenzied creatures, making menacing gestures. Narda was among 
them, but her efforts were halfhearted; she was consumed by envy 
and paused from time to time to see if the bride had left her father’s 
house. 

Adorn had fetched from his flocks a handsome ram to be sacrificed, 
and this beast Rabi led to the bride-house and stood there astride it 
and cut its throat. He washed the threshold in the blood of the 
lamb. He smeared blood on the doorposts and on the wall above 
the door. A part of the blood he drank, for as the agent of the deity 
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he would sire the god-child and needed, therefore, to be refreshed 
and strengthened. A part of the blood he took to the altar trench 
and to the sacred tree and to the doorway of the temple, which was 
the house of the gods. Then he flayed the beast and cut its flesh into 
small morsels and gave these to the eager and shouting people who 
pressed upon him. The bloody pelt he hung over his shoulders, tying 
the front legs under his chin, and in this gory garment he officiated. 

Laurel, the bridegroom, was frightened, and he had need to be. At 
best, he was little more than an interloper on the divine bridegroom. 
He would possess a woman who had first been known by a god, and 
this alone was enough to terrify him, or any other man save a bold 
temporal lord like Adorn. Besides that, Laurel had learned that his 
own father coveted Alzina, and this rivalry with his sire filled him 
with dismay and doubts. And so he stood far back, tinkling a bell 
and watching the celebrants. He was dressed in a cloak of bright red 
and wore on his hair a small crown of bay leaves. In one hand he 
held a silver staff, and suspended from a slender chain around his 
neck was a golden god. 

After Rabi had apportioned the flesh and donned his cloak he 
looked in the direction of Haroun’s house and gave a signal, and in 
a few moments Alzina came out, accompanied by her father, who, 
having sold her, would now give the bride away to the buyer. Those 
looking at the girl gaped with admiration and awe. Even Narda, 
who despised her, admitted to herself that this was the loveliest 
woman she had ever seen. Dressed in a white garment as a sign of 
her virginity, Alzina had around her head a band of fine linen to 
which was attached a golden ornament in the form of a sea shell. She 
wore the necklace which Hiam had made for her, and, as she 
walked, the sapphires shone hke blue wells of light. Her arms were 
laden with bracelets, her fingers with rings, and from each ear was 
suspended a silver god. But she wore no jewel that had the dazzling 
luster of her eyes, flashing scornfully on the waiting people or glanc- 
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ing upward with childlike humility and innocence at the Sun-god. 
She came slowly, a proud and haughty gurl who knew as well as any 
other that she had become the queen of her people. No woman before 
her had been bought at such a price. None had ever gone to the 
bridal altar wearing such costly jewels. And none within the memory 
of living person had been the mother of a god. 

She had reason to be proud. Acting her part with consummate 
artfulness, her face in one moment showing the innocence of the 
bride and in the next the cold disdain of the queen, she came up 
with her father by her and faced Rabi, who was a little breathless 
before her; and from the people came the glad cry, “Behold the 
bride!” The priest now looked round him impatiently for the groom, 
and the timid Laurel stepped forth, almost scared to death. He kept 
swallowing in an effort to engulf his fear. Getting married was for 
him a greater ordeal than facing wild beasts or exploring in the 
lands of the enemy. He took a position facing Alzina and offered to 
the priest his naked right arm. 

“You are the bull,” said Rabi to Laurel, and in a quaking voice 
Laurel said: 

“I am the buU.” 

“You are the cow,” said the priest to Alzina. 

“I am the cow.” 

Rabi drew forth a small knife and made an incision in Laurel’s 
right forearm and one in Alzina’s left forearm, and he laid the arms 
together, with first one and then the other above, allowing the blood 
to mix, for this would establish the bond of consanguinity between 
the two families. With a sigh Laurel looked at the blood and the 
priest’s long bony finger mixing it, but Alzina was looking at the 
people. Her gaze moved from woman to woman and paused on the 
face of Narda. Narda met her eyes, and the two women stared at 
one another with such intentness that the priestess, who stood by 
Narda, was disturbed. 
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“Why do you look at her so?’* she asked. 

Narda turned away and shrugged. “Because she is so homely!” 

“Ah, but she is beautiful!” The homely Talitha, with her sallow 
skin and skinny bowed legs, could feel no malice or spite toward 
anything as lovely as Alzina. All the hunger of her starved years 
stood in her eyes. “How beautiful she is!” she said. 

“It is the living things she wears! Take those away, and she would 
look hke a dead fig tree.” 

“Oh, no! See how her eyes hold the light, and see how red her 
mouth is!” 

“That,” said Narda, “is the red dye she put on.” 

“I have seen her mouth when it was not dyed. It is sweet like the 
lotus and alive like blood! See how in her eyes is the Sun’s own fire!” 

“That is the soot she put under her lids.” 

“No. Her cheeks are like the ripeness of the first fruits!” 

Narda shrugged again. “That is cream from goats* milk.” 

Narda had been thinking: if it was true that this girl was to mother 
a god, she would then be insufferable, for all men would covet her. 
Would it not be better, she asked herself, to let Adorn outwit the 
priest and be the first to embrace her? Then the child would be 
ordinary and possibly even stupid; and if a son it might be sacri- 
ficed at the next god-birth. But when she dwelt on a vision of her 
husband lying with this girl she turned faint with rage and won- 
dered desperately what she could do to prevent it. She had nobody 
to ask counsel of, for her friend, the priestess, was still gawking like 
a slave-girl, with her mouth open and her eyes popping; and the 
priest — 

There came to her a question and a hope. 

“Talitha!” she said; and, when Talitha seemed not to hear her, 
Narda turned on her furiously and cried, “Talitha, you daughter of 
a bitch!” 

“Why,” asked Talitha mournfully, “do you debase me?” 
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“Why when I ask a question do you pretend not to hear?” 

“What question did you ask?” 

“If this homely creature is to be the mother of a god-child^ as is. 
told by the lips of fools, why can she not be fertilized by a god in 
the wind, or in the river, or in the fire if she will sit above it, or by 
the first red fruits?” 

“Sometimes the gods do choose those ways.” 

“Why do they not choose such a way with her? — ^£or surely she is 
too homely for any god to wish to lie with. See how she drools!” 

“I cannot answer your question- You must ask the priest.” 

Narda’s laugh was cold and wicked. The priest, as even the half- 
bhnd could see, was eager to lie with this girl and even now was 
staring at her with lust inflaming his eyes and making a foolish 
pucker of his mouth. He would be likely to send her to bathe in the 
river or leap across the fires, when his lecherous body was aching to 
hold her! If Adorn were to have him strangled — but then Adorn 
himself would die. This thought — ^then Adorn himself would die — 
moved among her thoughts like a stranger, aloof and cold, but 
approaching the hearth and its fire. . . . 

Narda perceived now that the ceremony was over and that Laurel 
was making a great noise. As the husband he had to be on guard 
against men, including his own tribesmen, and he now became 
jealous, because honor was vested in him, and because he owned 
the loveliest of all the women. He seemed to himself to be a man 
of considerable wealth. Hastening away, he examined his weapons 
to see if they were in order, and, when he returned, coming suddenly 
at a gallop, he uttered a wild and menacing cry. 

Though he faithfully obeyed the customs of his people, he had 
been aroused when he saw a man kiss his wife. It was the privilege 
of the men to kiss the bride. In former times the men had epibraced 
the bride before delivering her to the groom, and this custom still 
prevailed in parts of the world; hut Adom’s people were more 
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civilized now, reducing the copulation to the token o£ a kiss. Rabi 
had been the first to kiss Alzina and had done so briefly, knowing 
that in the coming night he could take his time. The other men, save 
Adorn, also kissed her lightly, being afraid of her and feeling like 
a wound her scorn of them; but Adorn clasped her to him and buried 
his bearded and sensual lips in her ripe mouth. He held the kiss and 
began to thrust with his tongue, but with all her strength she fought 
free and pushed him from her. While he was kissing her the people 
gave a great shout of joy; they felt instinctively that the creative act 
and all its gestures ought to be vigorous and bold. Some of the men 
who had been timid and tentative now crowded forward, hoping to 
repeat their kiss, but Rabi quickly lifted the girl and carried her 
across the threshold. In the bride-house he laid her on a bed and 
bent low to whisper, ‘'The Great One will send me tonight” — ^though 
he knew very well that he would have to embrace Alzina in the 
temple, for when the gods chose to visit mortal women they pre- 
ferred to do so in their own houses. A few moments after Rabi left 
her Alzina came to the doorway and sat on a stool; there she would 
remain until darkness drew a shutter before human eyes. 

Beth, the gentle one, had prepared the wedding cake, and now she 
fetched it to Rabi. It was made of barley flour and blood, stuffed 
with olives and figs and dates, and was fashioned in the shape of a 
bull, including the horns and genitals and a short tail. The families 
of the bride and groom partook of it first, and the remainder was 
given in small morsels to the people. The eating of it was a sacra- 
ment. The horns and the staff, a piece of mandrake root, were given 
to Alzina, who gobbled them no less eagerly than Laurel devoured^ 
the stones when these were given to him. The heart, which was a 
dried fig, was also given to the groom. While the people were eating, 
Rabi watched them closely, for if anyone showed signs of flatulence 
or other distress he was possessed of evil and would be hustled out 
of sight. When the cake was eaten. Adorn brought large pitchers of 
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wine, and Haroun did likewise, and by nightfall some of the people 
were drunk. Marriage was a time of celebration because life was 
then triumphant over death. 

As the Sun-god disappeared into the underworld and twilight 
darkened the village, Alzina looked anxiously at the sky and drew 
her garment carefully to hide her body. If she were to expose her 
abdomen to the moon when it was horned, she might give birth to 
a lunatic or an idiot. Indeed, while waiting for the embrace, or during 
pregnancy, a woman had to be constantly on guard against the 
presence of evil. But the Moon-goddess was not visible from where 
Alzina sat, nor any portents of evil, and she drew a deep breath and 
sighed and waited for the hour when she would feel the priest-god’s 
hand. She could hear sounds of rejoicing, and in the gloom she could 
see people staggering like shadows heavily burdened; and then 
suddenly there appeared before her the drunken face of her husband. 
Laurel was barely able to stand. Emboldened by the wine he had 
come over to see if his father was hiding in the bride-house. 

“Why do you come to gawk at me?” asked Alzina angrily. 

“You are my wife,” said Laurel. 

“I shall not be your wife until three days have passed.” 

. This Laurel knew, but he was in an alcoholic stupor, and he 
wanted to possess the girl at once. Moving close to the doorway he 
peered in, and Alzina was so enraged that she leapt to her feet and 
screamed, and then people came running, and two men seized Laurel 
by his arms and dragged him away. They took him to Adorn, and 
one of the men said: 

“This is your son, who would enter the bride-house.” 

Adorn turned on his son and struck him, and Laurel fell. “Take 
him to my house,” Adorn roared, “and bind him with chains!” And 
they took Laurel to Adornos house and bound him with chains and 
laid him on a bed. 

Adorn himself had imbibed freely and was a little drunk, and he 
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now came to Narda, who had refused wine the better to keep an eye 
on her husband. There was no moon yet, and the earth was dark. 
She lightly clasped one arm, and, when Adorn flung her hand off, she 
said in her softest voice: 

“It is I, your wife Narda, who would comfort you. Come with me 
to bed.” 

“The pigs have drunk all my wine!” said Adorn. 

“You set your wine before them to drink.” 

"‘Where is the priest asked Adorn, staring round him. “Has he 
gone to bed?” 

“He has gone to bed,” said Narda, lying. Then she perceived that 
she had said the wrong thing, for Adorn said quickly: 

“It is time for you to go to bed.” 

Narda made a face. He was such a clumsy rascal, with so litde 
subtlety in his cunning! If Rabi had gone to bed, and if Narda would 
go also, what would there be to keep Adorn from steaUng into the 
bride-house? She watched him gazing into darkness and wondered 
how she was to manage him during the long night. If only like 
Laurel he were chained to his bed. . . . 

And then there came to her a brilliant thought, and she touched 
his arm and whispered, “If you will wait here I will bring you wine.” 

“Bring wine to me!” he roared. 

She hastened to the house and returned with a cup of wine, and 
Adorn clutched it and drank. It was her purpose to get him so drunk 
that he would be unable even to crawl but would lie on the earth till 
morning Hke a dead dog. 

“Do you like the wine?” 

“Whose wine is this?” he demanded, suspecting poison. 

She hesitated a moment and said, “It was made by your wife who 
is called Beth. It is made of the blood of grapes and lupine and 
sweet spices.” 

“Hah!” said Adorn, and drank again, deeply, like one with an 
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insatiable thirst. “You must drink with me,’’ he said; and when he 
offered the cup to her lips Narda pretended to drink. 

“It is glorious wine!” she said. 

Adorn considered a moment and drank again, and, when he 
moved to set the cup down, Narda asked sweedy: 

“Shall I bring more wine to my lord?” 

“Does the bride have wine?” asked Adorn, and glowered un- 
certainly in the direction of the bride-house. 

“The bride has drunk and now sleeps.” 

“Hah! And the priest-god, does he sleep?” 

“The priest-god sleeps also.” 

“And does the bridegroom sleep?” 

“The bridegroom you have bound with chains.” 

“The dog!” said Adorn, and drank again. Then, like a great gawky 
half-wit, he peered at Narda, and his face broke into a grin that was 
intended to be sly but was only silly. He said, “You must go now, 
it is time to sleep.” 

“I will bring more wine first,” she said, and ran to the house. She 
wanted help in managing the violent fellow, but Beth was indiffer- 
ent, and Abra was too drunk to stand. Hastily she refilled the ewer 
and left the house, and then she saw Adorn staggering and groping 
in the darkness. He was moving toward the bride-house. Running 
up and facing him, Narda offered the wine. With a furious gesture 
he struck it from her hands. 

“I ordered you to bed!” he thundered. 

Women in whom motherhood was the strongest hunger would 
often devote themselves to men they despised. Narda knew well that 
a command from a husband must be obeyed, but she knew also that 
if she were to leave Adorn there would be a violent scene between 
him and the priest, and that one of them might be slain. She had first 
resolved to keep him from Alzina for her own sake. She was now 
resolved to manage him for his sake. 
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‘‘Oh, you broke it!” she cried, trying to distract his attention and 
gain a little time. She stooped and gathered some pieces of the vessel 
and held them up for him to see. But Adorn was drunk and furious. 
He was obsessed with the thought that nearly everyone had gone 
to bed and that he could now go to Alzina; and again he staggered 
off; and Narda, after a moment of frantic indecision, fled before him, 
hoping to find Rabi or Haroun. She found neither of these, but sud- 
denly there appeared before her, like a ghost stalking in the gloom, 
the dirty and emaciated form of Yescha. He had drunk more wine 
than was good for him and was prowling in the darkness, guided by 
some lust or some saintliness. Narda rushed up to him and clasped 
his arm, looking back meanwhile at her husband; and when Adorn 
came out of the darkness, staggering toward her, she began to scream. 
In a voice wild with terror and unreason she said that a man had 
tried to rape her. Adorn, hearing her cries, thought that her voice 
was Alzina’s, and that the priest was ravishing the girl. Like an en- 
raged bull he came toward her. Narda meanwhile clung to Yescha 
and flung herself violently, like one in a desperate struggle. Other 
people came running, including the priest- Before anybody was close 
enough to recognize Yescha, she released her clutch on him and whis- 
pered, “Run now!”; and at once he bolted into the darkness and van- 
ished, Narda sank to the earth as if overcome by the struggle, and 
when men lifted her she cried piteously and called for her husband. 
Adorn came up and demanded to know what the trouble was. A 
male voice said that this was his wife Narda, who had been found 
here in the grasp of a strange man, bent on rape; and a second voice 
said the man had long hair on his body and smelled of goat oil; 
and a third voice explained that the man had been a giant of amaz- 
ing size and had slashed about him with a golden spear. As the 
meaning of all this entered Adom’s dull and sotted mind, he gave a 
great roar of anger and demanded to know who the man was. One 
voice said he had come from ^the degenerate people on the south 
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who ate their own children and poisoned their grandmothers, but 
another said he had come from the north, where the brides were 
fattened like pigs so that the choicest of them were unable to stand. 

Narda was hysterical. Her hair was scattered over her shoulders, 
her garment was torn, and down her cheeks coursed tears that looked 
like the raindrops of grief to those who peered at her. That any man 
should dare to lay a lustful hand on his property was more than 
Adorn could endure, drunk or sober, and he now glared round him, 
bhnd with fury and hoping to find someone to seize. The fury mixed 
with the wine made him sick, and presendy he began to vomit. He 
fell to his knees, his voice roaring with sickness and rage, his senses 
swimming in a wild nightmare of pain and anger. Unable to dis- 
gorge his sickness he could only heave and groan, his hands clasping 
his belly and his head rolling from side to side. One by one the 
people fell away and left Narda alone with him, and she stood back 
a litde and watched her husband, her mind cool, even though her 
eyes wept tears. She hoped he would be too sick to rise, and indeed 
he was, falling over like a stuck beast, with his face in the dust and 
his knees drawn up against his paunch. Out of the sickness in him 
came low moans, but these became softer and finally ceased alto- 
gether; and Narda knew that he had fallen asleep. She knew that 
she would have to sit by him through the long night, lest he awaken 
and crawl or stagger forth on his lustful mission. After considering 
the matter she went to the house and got a blanket to lie on and a 
jug of wine; then she took her position by the prostrate man and 
waited for morning. 

After an hour or two the Moon-goddess came in sight above the 
sacred grove and the world was flooded with her presence. Narda 
now perceived that she and Adorn were only a litde way from the 
bride-house, which was in the center of the village, close by the 
altar and the temple. While she was wondering if she dared to sleep 
she heard footsteps approaching, and clothed with the holiness of the 
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Mother’s light came the priest-god, stepping softly, and glancing 
anxiously round him. When he saw Narda and Adorn he paused and 
looked at them; but Narda, wrapped in her blanket, pretended to be 
asleep and unaware of him, though in fact she was intently watching 
every move he made. Rabi went to the bride-house and entered, and 
after a moment came out, bearing Alzina in his arms. He let her 
slip gently to her feet and then led her to the temple, where her union 
with the god would be consummated. 

While Rabi and the girl were in the house of the gods, Narda 
listened to the deep drunken snores of her husband and looked up 
at the brilliant sky, set with a thousand spirits that shone like jewels. 
Each of those shining things was a god or demigod or an ancestral 
spirit— for had the priest not said so? But in cosmography and cos- 
mogeny Narda had little interest, preferring to let her mind speculate 
on Rabi’s talents as a lover. . . . 

It seemed to her that a long time passed before two figures came 
softly out of the temple. The girl was naked when she first appeared 
and looked very white and radiant in the moonlight, but on her way 
to the bride-house she drew a garment about her. Once she glanced 
over at Narda, hesitated, and then walked more quickly. Rabi had 
slunk away into shadows and disappeared. After Alzina had gone 
inside, and there was nobody for Narda to see but Adorn, and no 
sound but that of a stray dog or a night bird, this woman lying in her 
blanket and waiting for morning strove to consider her problems 
and to look into her future. She was bold enough to fight for her 
position as a favorite and her rights as a wife, even though these 
rights were trivial, but she knew well that she was growing older and 
less attractive, and that eventually, soon or late, and perhaps sooner 
than she dared believe, she would be thrust aside. The prospect was 
so bitter that she sat up, rebellious and angry, and for one moment of 
wild lunacy considered rushing into the bride-house to destroy her 
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rival. In the next moment she wondered why she should not kill 
Adorn while he slept. 

Then she lay down, shuddering and hating, and in desperate un- 
happiness her thoughts turned to the one called Yescha. 
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The one called Yescha was for his fellow-tribesmen a strange man. 
In appearance he was small and dirty and emaciated; he had large 
black eyes that one day were afire and the next were clouded with 
sadness; and when talking to himself, as he often did, he had a way 
of thrusting emphatically with a forefinger, as if to emphasize his 
remarks. It is hardly true, though, to say that he talked to himself; 
he talked to the gods, the spirits, and to all the other invisible and 
living things. Masochistic self-searching had driven him to a belief 
that he had sinned. This does not mean that he felt guilt. Guilt came 
from a violation of tribal customs; a sense of sinfulness was a subtle 
and very complex emotion, and it is possible that, among his people, 
only Yescha had ever felt it. 

The notion that he had sinned had been built in his subconscious 
mind by a multitude of observations and experiences. For one thing, 
his right stone was not visible; it was up in his body, but Yescha 
thought he had lost it or had been born without it. Or sometimes 
he thought it had been stolen. His chronically unhappy condition 
and the violent extremes of his emotion were related to his loss. For 
another thing, Yescha had struggled vainly to understand how the 
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procreative fires lived in his own parts; and in rubbing his staff, as 
his people rubbed sticks to throw off sparks and flame, he had awak- 
ened pleasurable sensations that made him think that he was a fish. 
For it was well-known to him and his people that fish seemed to be 
sexually self-sustaining; there was never the intimacy between male 
and female which Yescha observed among the land animals, and for 
which he was coming to feel a sense of shame. 

And there was a woman who, years before, when he had mani- 
fested an interest in her, had said to him scornfully, “Go out to the 
wilderness and crawl into a cave!” From that moment Yescha had 
been lost from his people, but he thought it was his people who were 
lost. In searching the wilderness not long thereafter he had found 
some smooth round stones. These had fallen from the sky. He knew 
at once. that they were the stones of gods, that some gigantic enemy 
had torn them from their pouches and hurled them to the earth. 
One of the smaller stones he had taken home with him and hidden 
under his bed. 

His notion of sin had been born of a feeHng of separateness, of 
being apart from his group, of being exiled to the terrors and lone- 
liness of the indrawn and self-devouring life. He had committed that 
sin. He had become so conscious of self that he was now banished 
to the small world of self. The sense of his own individuality and 
meaning had become a monstrous growth that filled and suffocated 
his mind and tortured while it could not sustain him. It would have 
taken only a little more withdrawal from reality to send him into 
complete lunacy — ^for a sense of sin u/as lunacy, and Yescha was mad. 

In his efforts to strike fire from himself, and afterward, in anoint- 
ing himself with his own oil, he had abused and degraded the most 
powerful of all integrating forces in group life and in its religion and 
morals; he had withdrawn into the terror-stricken seclusion where 
his emotions had become parasites feeding on his mind. Sex for 
Yescha’s people was more than procreation, more than the child. 



It was the divine passion, the vital life-principle that united instead 
of dividing, that promoted consciousness of the group and obliterated 
the separateness of the individual, that led to common fellowship 
instead of to secret and self-conscious indulgence, and that was their 
only deep and constant source of tenderness and compassion. Even 
one so unpitying and ruthless as Adorn was suflFused with tenderness 
when, in the supreme moment, he gave his hoarding and his essence 
to the next generation. But, for Yescha, self-consciousness had cast its 
blight upon all sexual matters, making them personal and private, 
divorcing them from the group, and setting them apart as the solitary 
and shameful instrument of pleasure. 

This morbid and anxious preoccupation with self was Yescha’s sin. 
He did not suspect that a person cannot sin against his inferiors or 
equals but can sin only against a power greater than himself. That 
power was the clan, the tribe, the group; it was the gods who stood as 
symbols of the group. Yescha had sinned against his people. He had 
sinned against his gods. He had been found naked in his eden and 
driven forth; and because the pleasure, indeed, even the godliness, 
of the sexual act had been debased to sterile self-indulgence, while he 
strove, in emulation of his Sun-god, to strike flame and destroy, he 
had come to think of the divine passion itself as sinful. Henceforth 
he was to be divided against himself, to be the victim of an ambiv- 
alence that would emasculate but never slay; for while one part of 
him yearned for the beauty and the glory of the unself-conscious 
embrace, the other part fell back in loathing and fed on its own 
bowels. Standing in spiritual nakedness he therefore stood in shame 
before his people and his gods. 

Having no notion that the fatal defect lay in himself, and evading 
when he could his neurotic and fearful weakness, he came inevitably 
to the belief that women were the agents of sin. Betrayed by his 
own loathing and self-love, he could have come to no other conclu- 
sion. Finding himself scorned by women, yet needing desperately to 
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cling to such feeble anchors as he had, he thought of himself with 
pride as a fish and moved steadily toward the conviction of his one- 
ness. Sex had become for him the great and dreadful antagonist of his 
people, the destroyer, the nemesis, the dark angel, the ultimate Satan. 
Being the antagonist of his people, it was also the antagonist of the 
gods. In trying to deny in himself his only indispensable meaning, 
in striving to escape from his deepest hunger, in covering his eyes to 
its only aspect in which beauty was pure, he strove, with one violent 
dislocation of his being, to separate sex from his religion, believing 
that the one debased the other. If he had lived among later customs, 
he would have gone to the desert to wear thorns and scourge himself 
and starve his body, all in an effort to find a spiritual peace that 
would be wholly unrelated to the deepest springs of spiritual 
hunger. 

As it was, he conceived it to be his duty to warn his people that 
they were living in sin. When, wandering through the night, he 
had found Narda clinging to him, he had felt sensual horror at first, 
and then a crazed desire to drag her away and possess her. After she 
released him he had fled; he had rent his garments and wept. All 
night he had suffered in the bitter loneliness of one who was lost to 
his people and could find no way back. When morning came he had 
wandered in the sacred grove, among the very asherim which he 
loathed, with the pubic foHage caressing his hair and cheeks, and 
the fragrance of musk and spikenard and mandrake wine coming 
across the earth to him on the winds of the world. 

In a time long ago, Yescha would have told you, his people had 
lived a happy life, at peace with their gods. They had. lived in a kind 
of paradise in which there had been neither famine nor plaguy 
neither drought nor burning winds, neither sickness nor death. But 
women had taken up strange practices with serpents and had entered 
into secret connivings with them. Among his people was not the 
word for serpent the word for life also.^ Did not his people think 
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it was good for them to see two serpents mating, and did they not 
make images of precious metals manifesting the serpent with its tail 
thrust into its mouth? — and did not this symbolize the abominable 
union of the house and the rod? Did not his people envy the serpent 
and wish to be like it? And what was it, after all, but a kind of sly 
and noiseless and immortal penis which women used to promote 
their lustful pleasures? Yescha hated the creature. With a kind of 
inverted self-love he hated his own staff and looked on it as a symbol 
of his degradation. Sometimes he felt so offended by it that he was 
tempted to cut it off and throw it from him, and it appeared likely 
that he might some day have the strength to purge himself of his 
tyrannical egoism with one symbolic act. . . . 

His unhappiness had made him an oracle among his people. 
Adorn used to detest the fellow and wonder if he ought to have him 
strangled or stoned, but he had softened his dislike on learning that 
Yescha had said Adorn would be a great and renowned warrior. 
Even Rabi, the most tolerant of them all, felt a slight nausea when 
Yescha came to him, as the man often did, seeking advice or favors. 
Yescha would say to him, “The caressing of the staff and the womb 
are an evil among us!’’ and this was such sacrilege that it left Rabi 
speechless. He knew as deeply as he knew anything that the sexual 
act was the sublimest act in life. It was the principal meaning of the 
gods. Did not the Sun-god himself squirt flame into the Great 
Mother, from whose womb caihe all the lovely things that stood in 
her body, filling the earth with wine and fragrance and a sweetness 
like honey? Was there anything in the world from ocean to ocean 
that did not spring from the glorious embrace of male and female? 

But Yescha, white with fury, his eyes inflamed, his forefinger 
thrusting at emptiness, cried in a voice still more shrill with his inner 
hysteria: 

“There is evil among us! We must cast it away or we shall perish!” 

And Rabi said, “You are utterly accursed!” 
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‘^You blind pig-priest, do you pretend to read the will of the gods? 
— ^you who steal away to the ashera and the hidden woman P’ 

“Go from me now. Your blood is evil with fennel juice.’' 

“The gods are angry, and the people will perish!” 

Yescha did not say our people; he said the people, thus revealing 
how far he was removed from their healing fellowship. 

In an effort to come to a vision of the future, Ycscha would shut 
himself up in a dark cave, piling stones by its entrance, and hve for 
days without food or water, struggUng there against the powers of 
darkness, which in his belief indulged in uninterrupted sexual orgies 
under the earth. He did not know the meaning of his symbolic act 
of hiding. He did not know that he was slyly cultivating and cherish- 
ing all the strange symptoms that distinguished him from his people; 
or that, on the other hand, he had a buried wish to be their sacri- 
ficed savior. Below the level of consciousness, in the darkness of 
intuitive groping, he was striving to become the wound in the gods, 
as the gods were the wound in him; to be more invulnerable to decay 
and change than the Sun-god himself, who, after ages of struggle, was 
still engulfed each night by the underworld and only with the most 
tremendous effort able to emerge from the cave in the resurrection 
of the morning; and to become, in his mad and desperate striving 
for self-immolation, even the Mother herself. He wanted to engage 
the powers of darkness and overthrow them — ^but, also, he wanted 
to enter the Mother; and when he crawled into a cave, striving in his 
blind dark way to return to his people, he was seeking to be born 
again. His bitter need of molting and rebirth had its origin in the 
bhght of his natural goodness which consciousness of ^If had thrown , 
upon him. 

In many ways Yescha had tried to escape from his feeling of sin. 
Once he had captured a hawk; this creature flew high against the god- 
home and saw a great deal which mortal eyes had never seen. After 
telling his gods that he was transferring his sin to the bird he had 
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killed it and placed it in a grave — ^and discovered a few days later 
that the bird had risen. The concept of the scapegoat, now coming 
to birth in his mind, would establish for him and his disciples a mul- 
titude of ways to indulgence. • . . 

Twice Yescha had had the priest baptize him in the river of life, 
and for a little while thereafter he had felt cleansed; but his egoism 
was too extreme, or in any case too cunning, to be immolated by an 
old formula. It had become indeed such a monster that he fancied 
himself as one possessed with the power of the Evil Eye; and, believ- 
ing this, he sometimes begged people to call him vile names and in 
all possible ways to insult and debase him. It was when he felt most 
egoistic and alone that this dreadful power was in him. . . . 

It was his habit to wander away by himself, and one day he had 
seen a bush that had seemed to be aflame. Perhaps it was the mimosa 
in bloom, but Yescha thought there was a fire in the bush, and while 
he looked at it he heard a voice speak, and it was the voice of a 
god. There was nothing strange in this; many persons had seen the 
spirit of the Bright One in bushes, in trees, or flashing among altar 
stones; but this voice spoke to Yescha saying that he should not 
worship the bull and the ram, whose parts were so offensively large 
and who were so vile in their sexual rapacities, but should revere 
the vegetation gods, who lived in the date palm and the pine, in the 
juniper and cypress and sycamore. After considering the matter, he 
understood that all plants were sexually self-sufficient: they did not, 
like the beasts, mate with one another, but contained each in itself 
the principle of life. This power of completeness Yescha wished to 
have; and he yearned all the more for it when, alone in hiding, he 
released his hunger with no female to assist him and felt terrified and 
divided and lost. He felt then the sense of sin and strove for at-one- 
ness, for at-one-ment with his fellows. His desire for atonement 
would lead him to make an offering of his own blood; he would cut 
himself and then smear his blood on trees and stones and the earth, 
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trying to establish a bond, a covenant, a oneness between himself and 
his gods, himself and life. In his extremes of spiritual anguish he 
would wish to offer his life— for he was a religious martyr betrayed 
by his own excesses of egoism, and he wanted to die on the sacred 
tree, or be buried in the Mother, or drowned in the river of endless 
flowing. 

The cell had divided, and now each sex was only a half: it was 
self-completeness for which Yescha hungered. . • . 

He did not perceive that sexual indulgence had become for him 
a very personal and private pleasure, entirely apart from group wel- 
fare. His selfishness — ^which means only his chronic consciousness of 
self — ^had become in him such a disease, and ate so painfully at his 
spiritual roots, that he had become aware of each movement of his 
foot, his hand, his tongue; of his whole body when he was walking 
or eating; of his self-involved pleasure when he voided; of his shape 
and his shadow when he was sitting in thought; of Ms inner sensa- 
tions when he swallowed or belched or sneezed; and of himself as a 
thing naked and apart when another person looked at him. In a 
later time he might have been a great religious mystic; or he 
might have been a poet whose sensitive recollections of things past 
would have delighted his more neurotic disciples, who, having less 
vision, would mistake disease for genius; or he might have been a 
moral philosopher. As it was, his remarkable talents were wasted 
among his people. 

They distrusted him, and, on his side, Yescha was unable to under- 
stand what the sexual rapture was for them. For them it was the 
passion of a divine order of beings, and the embrace was a momen- 
tary union with them, a blissful absorption into the divine prindple. 
It was then that self-consciousness was obliterated and two persons 
became one, achieving the ultimate in atonement. It was then that 
they found, and gave themselves completely to, the force that pre- 
served the continuity from generation to generation and established 
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that spiritual realm in which they and their gods were neighbors. 
All this comprised their deepest feeling. The divine passion was 
sweetness and tenderness and self-forgetfulness — ^but in those who 
were conscious of self there was already a tendency to make the 
passion serve, not the welfare of the group, but the desires and 
details of personal gratification. 

Yescha did not understand, having got lost in an apartness of his 
own. He strove to distinguish himself with his oneness, and in an 
effort to glorify it and make it permanent he had come to the belief 
that only he had the tongue of truth, and that all others spoke with 
the lip of darkness. Every day of his life he recalled those unhappy 
times when he had seen women trying to embrace their god-images. 
Yescha felt that they were committing whoredom with their gods. 
There was no word for whore or whoredom in his language, there 
were no harlots among his people; but the meaning of whoredom 
was in him because he was whoring his own life. 

During the previous night he had not gone to bed but had 
prowled in darkness, spying on Rabi. He had seen the priest take 
Alzina to the temple, and he had slipped close to the entrance to hear, 
if he could, the sounds of their rapture. He had felt that they were 
a sacrilege in the god-house. On the contrary, of course, the embrace 
of Rabi and Alzina was an act of a religious purity that was almost 
absolute. It was the closest Alzina would ever come to the discovery 
of her fullest spiritual stature in the divine will. And for Rabi it was 
a holy and solemn rite whose glory was all the more transcendental 
for the depth of its passion. 

But for Yescha it had been abominable. When he saw Rabi take 
the girl back to the bride-house, knowing that the two had been in 
intimate union, he wanted to rush on the priest and slay him. He 
wanted to hurl ram’s dung at the girl’s face. His loathing of them 
became a sickness that filled him with aches and fever, and after 
a while, unable to endure the torture, or to keep his fancy from 
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dwelling on all the details o£ the scene, he went to the sacred grove, 
reeling like a man under wine, and there put his arms around a 
great oak. He loved this tree because for him its strength, like his 
own, was solitary. On it there was no goat-smell, no odor of ram or 
dog or woman. He put his face to the bark and closed his eyes and 
dreamed of himself as the son of a god who would save his people. 

Talitha had gone to the grove before him to look for mushrooms. 
When she saw a man clasping a tree she thought at first that she was 
looking at Rabi. Then she realized that this man was not so tall as the 
priest, and she thought he might be Laurel, waiting in grief to 
possess his bride; and she moved boldly toward him, because Talitha, 
hoping to be seduced, spent a part of her time putting herself in the 
way of easy capture. When she drew near and observed that this was 
the lunatic with one stone, her hopes fell, but she continued to 
approach, nevertheless, for in her empty world a man with only the 
woman alive in him was better than no man at all. 

“Uhhh!” she said to make him look up, and then added quickly, 
“The Almighty One is splendid this morning!” 

Yescha gave no reply. A seer himself, with a new way of life, he 
spurned her triteness, merely shrugging his fleshless shoulders and 
looking at her. 

“The Great One is strong, but the time of his anguish approaches. 
Soon now we shall be lighting the fires.” 

Wearily Yescha looked up at the sun. Then, with his distaste for 
her like a sneer on his countenance, he looked up and down her un- 
lovely form and shrugged again. 

“Why do you bother me?” he asked. 

“I came for food, for I am himgry and must eat.” Still gazing at 
him, she felt a yearning to comfort this lonely man. She had ap- 
proached him with carnal purpose, but now she was the mother, and 
he was the child. “Why are you here?” 

“Why should I not be here?” he demanded impatiently. “The tree- 





ds are my friends. Do they smell like a woman throwing herself 
a man? I>o they take abominable lustings into the house of God? 
j they,” he asked, warming to his subject, ‘‘play with evil in 
e tents of darkness?” 

“You have been thinking of the priest and Alzina.” 

“Do you tell me that my thoughts crawl like the serpent? I stand 
ove evils as the Sun-god above pig dung. I eat the honey of inno- 
nce and drink the waters of life. I am sheltered by the pine and 
e cypress. I suck not at a woman’s breast but at the date palm, and 
iat not the stones of sheep but the first fruits of the Virgin.” 

For his poetic raptures, clothed in symbolisms which escaped her, 
e hardly knew whether to feel joy or amusement. Her desire to 
other him had passed; he was so aloof and arrogant that he was 
ore man that child, and to be won if she could; and she moved 
ward him, at last going so close to him that her cloak touched his 
gged garment. Looking at him with eyes in which mischief gave 
arkle to the cunning, she said: 

“Yescha, do you never feel the hunger in your midriff?” 

“Women,” he said, drawing away from her, “are the mothers of 
il.” He wanted to tell her that they were sinful, but he had no 
Drd for sin; in saying that they were evil, he said only that they 
sre ill. He now used many words in an effort to make his meaning 
ain, and under his accusations Talitha felt an unhappy sense of 
>om. Women, he told her, were the cause of all the sorrows in the 
arid, for did they not kiss the staffs of their god-idols and did they 
^t embrace them? New opinions sometimes came to Yescha in the 
at of his emotions: it now seemed to him that the worship of god- 
lages was sinful, and this he said, shocking her deeply. She caught 
r breath and drew away from him. 

“You are a fool!” she cried. “You are debasing our gods!” 

“The gods are my neighbors, and I am their oracle. I am their lip 
d their tongue when they speak.” 
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“Adorn will hear of this!” 

“Adorn — ” He shrugged. “Adorn,” he said, “is a swine.” 

A sly and intuitive woman, Talitha stared gravely at this man, 
trying to look to the source of his spiritual rottenness. For her he was 
rotten like bad fruit. In her softest voice she asked again: 

“Do you never desire a woman? Ah, no, but you have looked with 
desire on Alzina!” 

He eyed her as if suspecting that she was trying to trick him. Then, 
speaking in a vioce so loud that he starded himself, he told her that 
all women were the agents of evil. They would draw from a man 
all his substance until his hair would turn white on his head or fall 
like dead leaves to the earth. They would connive with the serpent 
and fondle it and kiss it and lay it in their bosoms; or gather its 
castoff skin and make a paste of it to eat; or pour oil on the stones 
of the gods and then wipe the stones with their tongues; and carry 
around with them a staff, made of base metal or ivory or horn or 
wood, kissing it as they might press honey to their lips. 

“The gods are angry!” he shouted at her. “Unless the people change 
their ways they will be scourged with flame, and the waters of life 
will dry up, and women will burst open like rotten fruit by the fire! 
There will be fear among you, and you will cry out with everlasting 
burnings!” Enjoying his role as prophet of doom, Yescha tried to 
perfect his speech and gestures; and now he paused to take stock of 
himself, as well as to study Talitha’s face for the effect of his words. 
“I say to you, vile and abominable wonaan, that you must cast the« 
evils from you and live in health like this tree; for, if you persist 
in your evil lusting, stink will come up out of your carcass, and your 
limbs will fall off like rotten grapes from the vine!” 

Her response to this was a low unhappy laugh. She went away 
from him and sought her friend Narda, and to Narda she said: 

“Is the man a fool, or is there evil in him?” 

“He is barroa, like a tree without fiiiit.” 
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As was her habit when in deep thought, Talitha drew her lips 
over her teeth, and today they were so thin and pale that they looked 
almost transparent. 

‘‘He has no joy,” she said. After a moment she added wryly, “He 
says our gods are angry with us, and that we will burst open.” 

“His words,” said Narda, “smell like a wet dog.” 

“He has no joy,” 

“He is a tree barren of fruit.” 

“Who among us is like a tree with its fruit Are you?” 

^TSIo,” Narda admitted. She burst into sudden laughter and then 
sat down, for she had been working in her garden, and her sandals 
were heavy with dust. “I feel unclean,” she said. “Let us go to the 
river and bathe.” 

A little later they sat by the river, with a tree above them. Some 
small white herons, the lesser egret, flew away when they approached, 
but downstream was a flock of their larger cousins, wading close by 
the shore, with no feather on them that was not pure white. Their 
loveliness was so exquisite that Narda gazed at them a long while, 
wishing that her soul, like Wolfman’s, could take any form it pleased. 

“No,” she said at last, “I am not happy. Are you.?” 

“No. Are the gods?” 

“They are not.” 

“Is there any happy thing on the earth?” 

“Notone.” 

“Yescha says we are unhappy because our desires are base.” 

“He means woman. Even if he has the lip of truth,” said Narda, 
not intending to be unkind, “you are a virgin, yet you are unhappy. 
The happiest woman among us is the one who is called Beth.” 

“Why is that so?” 

“I cannot tell you. But have you observed how she mothers all 
stray things that are homeless including even ill-smelling dogs? And 
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toads, my anemone! Besides, she works in her garden. She wants to 
have many children. Unlike me, she cares little enough if our hus- 
band lusts after Alzina or goes to our neighbors, seeking fresh 
brides.’^ 

‘Where is Adorn now?” 

“In his bed, drunk and asleep.” 

Sitting with her feet in water and her hands clasping her 
knees, Narda lifted her head and seemed to be gazing at the faraway 
sky; but really she was setting her face in profile for Talitha to see. 
She had a lovely profile, with a firm chin, a straight nose, and a 
slender throat. She was thinking of Alzina’s clothes and jewels, and 
of the handsome home Adorn had promised to build for her. Narda 
was a woman who had greater need of luxuries than of food. She 
had need to show herself off, as she was doing now, even when there 
was no one to behold her. She was born to pose, as some women were 
born to mother, and some to slave. She knew that Talitha was gaz- 
ing enviously at her, but Narda would have enjoyed her artful 
gesture as much if she had been alone. Loveliness was her meaning. 
Now she laid aside her robe and her girdle and slipped waist-deep 
into the water; and for Talitha she was as beautiful as the great egret 
itself. 

“Tell me,” said Narda, as if divining her friend^s thoughts. “Am 
I not more beautiful than Alzina?” 

“You are,” Talitha said. 

“Then why does Adorn covet her?” 

“The passions of men are strange.” 

“But you are the priestess,” said Narda impatiendy. “You know 
all things.” 

“I know only what the gods reveal to me, and that is very little.” 
After a moment she asked, “Why do you not make Adorn jealous?” 

“I have tried. Did you know that I lay by him all night?” 

“I knew.” 
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wanted to cut his hair off,” said Narda. *‘Then like a shorn 
lion he would be weak and I could manage him.” 

“Then he could not fight our enemies.” 

“I want him to go away to fight.” With sudden passion Narda 
said, “Why should I not kill him? Must I be his slave all my life, 
combing his beard and hoping for a kind word? Am I a degenerate 
with a flat nose and a swollen belly that I must lie all night by his 
side and wait for the morning?” 

“Does he,” asked Talitha innocendy, “still covet Alzina?” 

“Oh, now he is drunk and his passion sleeps! Now he lies like a 
hog and knows nothing. But soon the power of his loins will awaken 
him. I shall lose my position as his favorite. Like Beth,” she said 
bitterly, “I will not care, and I will cultivate my garden. Oh, like 
Abra I will drink the oil and grow fat, and I will smell of fish and 
leeks! But I wiU not!” she cried, and struck the water. Turning, she 
looked at Talitha and said, “Will you not give me some magic to 
keep him entranced?” 

“You can make him jealous.” 

“With whom? Should I woo the priest-god? — ^and why should I 
not? Or Haroun? Or this Yescha who smells like a tomcat spilling 
his scent? Which would he envy more — the wealthy one, or the god, 
or the oracle?” Narda played with the water, tossing it over her 
hair; and presently she asked: 

“Are you my friend ? ” 

“You are evil to ask me that!” 

“WiU you give me a covenant?” 

“Yes.” 

Narda raised an arm and bit into it with two teeth. She waited for 
blood to stain it; and Talitha, observing the blood, then bent to her 
own arm. Then the two women placed the wounds together and 
mingled the blood, and Narda said: 

“Now you must always be my friend.” 
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will always be your friend.” 

“I will tell you a secret. If Adorn ever brings Alzina into his house 
I wiK kill hirn.” 

“But why do you not kill her?” 

“Ah, you foolish woman! Then Adorn would kill me.” 

“Why do you not ask him to sell you to Haroun?” 

Narda opened her eyes wide, and the amazement in them was not 
feigned. “Am I so dull that you do not understand me? It is not 
safety for myself that I seek. It is to maintain my position against this 
malicious and contemptible girl.” 

“You could be Laurel’s wife. He will inherit his father’s wealth and 
power.” 

“He is a wonderful boy,” said Narda, playing with the water. 
“Later, though, he will be arrogant like his father, and he would 
cast me aside. Talitha, my friend, no- This is what I will do. I will 
woo the ill-smelling Yescha, and, when he is in my power, his oracle 
will tell him that Adorn is doomed. He will roar at Adorn and 
curse him and drive him into the wilderness, with sickness suiffocat- 
ing his nostrils. He will lie in the desert, and a vulture will sit on his 
heart. He will crawl into a cave, and the hyena will follow him in. 
He will lie on his belly to drink, and the water will be poisoned. 

“He will be terrified then, and he will come to me, and I will com- 
fort him with soft caresses and sweet scents. I will put rose water 
on his eyelids and honey on his lips. I will bathe his face with 
rhinoceros horn and feed him the scales of beetles. I will wash his 
feet with saffron and the dew of the lotus and the breath of the lily, 
and, after he has wearied and turns to sleep, I will part his lips and 
put powdered moonstone between his teeth. Then I will take his 
mouth to my breast, and be will know me again as the one who 
quiets his body and soothes his terrors. He will come to me out of 
loneliness, and I will open to him the door of life, and he will tremble 
like a reed in running water, and he will cry to me, saying, ‘It is to 
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you that I lift my thirst and drink!’ Oh, I will be like soft garments 
on his passion, and like a child he will fill his hunger, and he will 
sleep. . . 

Talitha was hushed and silent Once before she had heard her 
friend speak with the prophetic tongue, as if a god were in her. Now 
she stared at Narda, who, having exhausted her vision, bent forward, 
with her hands clasping her knees, and big teardrops falling from 
her eyes. Feeling that she had seen more than she should ever see 
of another’s nakedness, Talitha arose and stole sofdy away, her 
sandals in her hands. 
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Sometime in the afternoon Adorn arose with a headache and stood 
naked before his bed. He was in an evil mood. The faithful Beth 
hastened to him to say that she had prepared food, but, without 
giving her any sign that he had heard. Adorn put on his clothes and 
went outside. He looked across at the bride-house, and slowly there 
came to him the realization that he had been outwitted, either by 
himself or by Narda, and he wondered how long he had been in a 
drunken stupor. Glancing up at the sky, he saw that the Sun-god 
was descending. Then he entered the house and shouted, and Beth 
came to his side. 

“Where is Narda?” he asked. 

“This morning she labored in her garden. Then she went away.” 

“How long have I slept?” 

“I^t night and until now.” 

Adorn felt a little better. He said he was hungry and would eat. 
He took: his customary place in the principal room of his hou^ and 
Beth moved quickly to set food before him. This included a thin 
leavened cake about eight inches across; a stew of vegetables and 
olive oil; a pitcher of wine; a plate of dried fruits, chiefly dates and 
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figs and grapes; a bowl of goat's milk; and a dish of raw eels, highly 
spiced, and bathed in a dressing of wine and oils. 

Adorn stared at the meal before him and then gulped the wine and 
handed the pitcher to Beth. 

“Did Narda go alone?” 

“The priestess went with her.” 

“Is my son still in chains?” 

“He was unbound at daybreak.” 

Light from the doorway fell on Beth’s weary face as she sat across 
from her lord, attentive to his needs. Adorn studied her face before 
he asked the next question. 

“Did the priest go to Alzina last night?” 

g j » 

“If your words are a lie I will have you stoned!” 

“I did not see him, but I have heard that it is so.” 

With a thumb and finger Adorn picked up an eel. He took his 
gaze ofi Beth and for a few moments gave all his attention to the 
food, staring critically at one thing and another. The vegetables 
in the stew he picked out with his fingers and hurled through the 
doorway; the hard dry bread he dipped into the broth or washed 
down with wine. His black beard shone with grease and morsels of 
food- His hands were greasy. Now and then he would suck his 
fingers, shoving them into his mouth to the third joint, and, when 
he had finished, Beth gave him some soft grasses with which to 
wipe his hands. She arose and came to him, intending to clean the 
grease off his beard, but with a growl he thrust her aside. 

“Why do you not keep my wine cup filled?” 

“Oh, my lord!” she cried. “I am not a good wife!” 

Adorn glanced at her, knowing that she was by far the best wife 
he had- She did not have the piquancy or passion of Narda, but she 
was faithful, she worked hard, and she was fertile. He looked at 
her enlarged abdomen, rounded under her garment, and said: 
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“Does the priestess tell when the child will be born?” 

“She has told” 

“Does she say again that it will be a son?” 

“She says it will be a son,” said Beth, and shuddered, for would 
this son be sacrificed also? 

“Narda is empty,” said Adorn, and spat with disgust toward the 
doorway. Then, in one of those rare moments when Beth was ad- 
mitted to his confidence, he added, “I think I will sell Narda. Is it not 
true that Haroun covets her?” 

“Narda is beautiful,” said Beth, not knowing what else to say. 
Talking with her husband was always an ordeal; try as she might, 
she sometimes said the wrong thing. 

“Or perhaps,” said Adorn, thoughtfully picking at his teeth with 
a fingernail, “she would make a good wife for Laurel.” 

Beth knew what he meant, but her face revealed nothing. To hide 
her distress, she arose and filled his wine cup. Adorn drank deeply 
and ate another eel. Though he was tyrannical and ruthless, he some- 
times felt a great and terrifying lonehness and hungered for a friend 
to whom he could bare his thoughts. He could talk to Narda, but that 
sly woman sometimes betrayed him. He could talk to Beth, who 
would never betray him, or say anything worth hearing. As for 
Abra. . . . 

Yes, indeed, he reflected, he needed more wives, but the women in 
other clans whom he coveted would cost too much. Wives, it seemed 
to him, were an expensive luxury; from his financial investment 
in them a man received too htde in dividends. Daughters he could 
sell, but it took them a long while to grow to a marriageable age. 
For the price of a good wife, or at least for a fair one— for in this 
matter cost had risen steeply — he could buy ten sheep, and these 
in a year would produce ten or twelve lambs, as well as their wool. 
Adorn was now the wealthiest man he knew of anywhere in the 
world, though he had heard that far to the south of him were men 
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who owned larger flocks, including horses and asses. It was his sleep- 
less desire to own all the choicest goods of the earth and to make his 
will supreme over all people, but how he was to consummate his 
ambition he did not know, and his scheming kept him unhappy and 
was writing its history on his face. By honest means or foul he hoped 
to possess Haroun’s flocks — ^yet here he was, in debt to that dog by 
fifty sheep, including those he owed for the jewels, and when he 
thought of this he fetched a groan. 

‘‘Are you ill?” asked Beth anxiously. 

“I have an evil here,” he said, and indicated the chamber of his 
heart. He was bloated from too much food and drink. Turning on 
one ham he broke wind and wondered if he had expelled an evil 
spirit. Then he tried to belch. 

“I will hasten to the priest,” said Beth, alarmed, but he silenced 
her with a gesture. 

“Trim my beard,” he said. 

He moved toward the light and sat on the brick floor, and Beth 
came to him with a flat piece of wood and a sharp knife. Kneeling, 
she laid the point of his beard on the wood and pressed downward 
with the blade, and in this manner she trimmed his beard from ear 
to ear. Then she brought oil and anointed his beard and hair, and 
slipped off his sandals and washed his feet. Adorn was not fastidious 
in his personal habits; he bathed only when Narda, sickened by his 
odors, drove him to it. His breath today was strong, smelling of 
soured food and wine. With gentle devoted hands Beth ministered 
to him, hovering over him more as a presence than a woman. After 
she had brushed his black hair and smoothed it with oil, she brought 
fragrant essences and smeared these on his face and on his beard and 
robe. She wiped the morsels of food off his lips and wanted to kiss 
him but did not dare; his face was too stern, and his lips were drawn 
tight, as if sewed, in the way he had when hating someone and con- 
spiring against him. 



While Beth lavished on him her gentle womanliness he was hating 
Haroun. He did not want to deliver twenty sheep to that man, yet 
could think of no way out of it — ^no way unless, as temporal ruler 
of the clan, he were to place himself above the obligation of debts. 
This he hardly dared do, lest the priest curse him and the gods smite 
him. He resented the fact that his power, for all its glory and breadth, 
was less than the priest's, who owned little save his bell and a few 
gods and the shack in which he lived. Adorn hated Rabi, also, but 
secretly, so that the gods would not know; and he now wondered 
why he could not be the spiritual as well as the temporal ruler. After 
considering the matter, he was alarmed by his heresy and put the 
thought away. 

Suddenly he startled Beth by asking, “Did the priest take Alzina 
to the temple?” 

“I did not see him, but I heard that it is so.” 

“Did I sleep on my bed last night?” 

Beth began to tremble. “My lord, do not torment yourself with 
unhappy thoughts!” 

“I did not ask for your counsel!” 

“No,” said Beth. 

“Then where did I sleep?” 

“Outside. I' think Narda lay by you.” 

“Hah!” said Adorn. So it had been his malicious and calculating 
wife who had dulled him with wine until he fell somewhere like a 
widess pig! Deciding to sell her at once, he arose angrily and set'ofi^ 
to Haroxm’s house. He found that man sitting by the back wall, 
gazing placidly at his wife, who was laboring in her garden. 

“I assume,” said Haroun, after an exchange of greetings, “that 
you have come to make arrangements to deliver the sheep.” 

“No,” said Adorn, squatting on his heels and facing him. “I have 
come because you covet my wife Narda.” 

“She is ^metimes a pleasant woman,” said Haroun foxily. 



“I will sell her to you for twenty sheep.” 

Haroun’s small eyes regarded Adorn speculatively and observed 
that he was nursing a deep anger. “I am an old man,” he said at 
last. “Passion burns low in me like a feeble fire. I am in the evening 
of my life, and my bones ache, and presently I shall return to the 
Mother. I have no need of another wife.” 

Whether he spoke the truth, or was maneuvering for an advantage 
in bargaining. Adorn could not tell. He decided to try flattery. 

“You are still young,” he said. “You are nimble. You ride a horse 
better than many who have no age in their hair. You can still beget 
children — ” 

“But your wife Narda,” Haroun interrupted, “is barren.” 

“No, ah, no,” said Adorn, lying gravely. “It is only that she scorns 
me. She has lived the life of a virgin, and this I tell you in confidence, 
for knowledge of it would make her angry and put mischievous 
notions in her mind.” 

“Are your words true.?” asked Haroun, feeling or feigning aston- 
ishment. 

“My words are true.” Unwilling to be pressed on this point, Adorn 
hastened to say, “A beautiful wife would be like fat on the fires of 
your hunger.” He smiled, for a lewd thought had occurred to him. 
“I have heard Narda say that your staff has fascinated her.” 

“Has she indeed?” asked Haroun- “Did she speak further?” 

“She has spoken of its color.” 

“Well, well!” said Haroun. He had a warm thin smile on his face, 
and this Adorn interpreted as a sign of weakness. 

Adorn came to the point. “I will give you Narda for the sheep I 
owe you.” 

Haroun’s smile vanished; his face became suspicious and cold. He 
stared at Adorn with shrewd half-lidded eyes. “If your wife is a 
virgin, why does she chase after this false oracle called Yescha?” 

Adorn was so astounded that he rose to his feet. He looked past the 
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temple to the sacred grove and then away to the river and up and 
down it. Ail the while anger was gathering in him^ filling his throat 
and dyeing his face. Two thoughts were fighting for mastery of him: 
one, that his wife was guilty, the other, that this man lied. And so 
for a moment he stood transfixed between two passions, his mind 
groping for the truth. Recalling Narda’s sly ways and her impudent 
tantrums, he found it easy to believe that she was guilty, but, when 
he looked down at the lean rascal at his feet, it seemed to him that 
Haroun was only trying to debase the woman, hoping to reduce the 
price. In a voice thick with anger he asked: 

“Who told you that my wife has dishonored me?” 

Perceiving that he had gone too far, Haroun retreated. “It is only 
a story I heard.” 

“From whose tongue?” 

“From the tongue of some old woman.” 

“You lie to me!” Adorn cried. “Either you wiU apologize for trying 
to dishonor me or you must fight!” 

“Could I be base enough to dishonor a friend?” asked Haroun 
sofdy. “It is only an idle rumor I heard from an old and malicious 
woman. I have not seen Narda running after any man. I think she 
is devoted to you, as all your wives have been, knowing that you are 
distinguished by great manliness and are a favorite with the gods. 
Even my daughter, I observed, seemed to be fascinated when she 
caught a brief view of you.” 

These honeyed words Adorn seemed to be tasting one by one, as 
if to measure them for the bitter and the sweet. It was a handsome 
apology, he decided, and again he sat and prepared to bargain. But 
now Haroun arose to his feet, sensing that all danger had passed 
and feeling that he had been forced, for no very good reason, to make 
a gesture beneath his dignity. 

“I do not want another wife,” he said coldly- “I want the sheep 
you owe me.” 
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Adorn stood np, and the two men looked at one another, with 
hatred graven clear in the eyes of both. Casting about for an advan- 
tage, Adorn said: 

“Do you say that my wife Narda is not worth the sheep I owe 
you?*’ 

“I have not said so!” cried Haroun sharply. “I do not want another 
wife. I am a man whom old age has drawn close to the evening; like 
an overripe fig, I am full of dying and am ready to fall. Will you have 
your servants deliver the sheep to me tomorrow, all full-grown and 
of the finest fleece?” 

“I will do so,” said Adorn stiflSy. 

Adorn went away, and as he passed the bride-house he saw Laurel, 
who at once pretended to be busy, though Adorn knew that he was 
merely keeping watch over his bride. That was a husband’s duty 
during her days of confinement, lest she be stolen or raped. Glancing 
more sharply, Adorn saw that Laurel was armed with a bow and 
arrows and a spear. Then he turned to look at the temple, not with 
reverence, for religion in him was a feeble pulse, but because he was 
remembering that last night, while he himself lay in a stupor, the 
priest had taken the girl to this budding to ravish her. He had acted 
as the agent of the gods, but which of them. Adorn wondered, had 
sent his spirit to embrace 4er. Was it one of the great river-gods, or 
the rain-god, or the thunder-god; or was it perhaps the brilliant Sun- 
god himself? Only Rabi could answer that, and Rabi would never 
tell. As for the house of the gods. Adorn had always felt that as a 
structure it was inferior to his own, which was larger and had better 
straw in its mortar and a better roof and floor. The temple stood on 
a small round hill, because all the high places belonged to the gods; 
it &cqd the morning sun; and inside it were many god-images, some 
very small and of the purest gold or silver, and some, carved of wood 
or ivory or molded of clay, as large as*a small bullock. But there was 
no bed in Adorn reflected, and the floor was of hard brick. 
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Leaving the temple and going toward the sacred grove^ Adorn 
came to a taller hill on which he could stand to look around him. 
His eyes searched the river's bottomlands to the south and north, 
where his people’s plantings o£ cereals grew, and the arid region 
to the west. If he had great herds of livestock, where would he 
graze them? In the area occupied by his clan there was no more 
than enough pasture for his flocks and Haroun’s. Far in the northeast 
there were ungrazed areas which nobody seemed to claim, but Laurel 
had reported the presence there of many wild beasts, . . . 

While looking round him Adorn wondered if he should not migrate 
with his people in search of a richer homeland. No doubt he would 
overrun the degenerates who worshiped the pig and the dog, and he 
would have to spear them or drive them into the wilderness, but the 
destruction of inferior peoples was a task which Adorn would relish. 
His own tribe had fought small and sporadic wars against invaders 
but had never embarked on conquest, and this, it seemed to Adom^ 
it was time to do. He hungered to wrest lands and spoils from all 
the strange tribes, for his own people, Yescha had said, were the ones 
chosen by the gods to drive the degenerates into the wilderness and 
occupy the favored parts of the earth. In their imperialistic ambitions 
Adorn and Yescha saw eye to eye, though the one wished to enrich 
himself, whereas the prophet merely despised those who had dif- 
ferent customs. Rabi himself had said that all other people wo-e 
degenerate, meaning by this that they worshiped the gods of darkness. 
They were lower than the animals who held fellowship with Adom’s 
tribe. They were as low as the pig and the dog, whom they were said 
to revere; and both these beasts were scavenger^ condemned to cat 
offal and bathe themselves in filth. It was easy for Adorn to believe 
that his gods wanted these other people destroyed; and, standing now 
on a hilltop, and gazing round him with eyes that had never been 
softened by compassion, he liked to think that he had been cho^n as 
the destroyer. 
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TMs was a thought with which he had ojEten played. He had 
oiEteii fancied himself at the head of an army, killing and looting and 
driving the dark hordes before him. A few of the choicer ones he 
would take as slaves, and he might find some attractive women 
whom he could use as concubines, but most of them would be 
driven into caves and burned or chased headlong into the rivers and 
seas. There was no bloodthirstiness in Adom’s vision; neither he, 
nor any other man among his people, killed for the sport of it, either 
man or beast. He would kill as a religious duty, as the avenging 
agent of his gods. It was absurd, Adorn would have told you, for the 
Sun-god to waste his warmth and substance on creatures who wor- 
shiped pigs. It was unreasonable to allow them to occupy choice 
lands and waste the forage and devour the summer fruits. One of 
these days the Great One would be angry at this waste of his world 
and might send plagues or famine, or other destroying evils. 

Having seen the matter clearly, and reproaching himself for having 
delayed so long, Adorn turned back and sought the priest-god. To 
him he said: 

“The gods have spoken through me. They have told me it is time 
to destroy the pig-people.” 

Rabi's brows shot up, making deep furrows in his tall forehead. 
“Since when,” he asked coldly, “have the gods spoken with your 
lip?” 

This rebuke brought the blood to Adom’s dark cheeks. “I am the 
ruler of my people,” he said. 

“You are the temporal ruler,” said Rabi. “It is your task to punish 
the thief, chastise the faithless wife, and fix the penalty for the idle 
servant- I alone speak for the gods. I alone read their will and 
interpret that will to our people.” 

That, Adorn reflected bitterly, was true. He had spoken out of 
turn, but this he was unwilling to admit, and so he cast about him 
for another approach. 
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“There is one called Yescha who pretends to have been virgin- 
born. He says we shall all be doomed — 

“The one called Yescha is a child of darkness,” said Rabi, inter- 
rupting. “He hides in a cave and sucks his own blood.” 

“He has announced himself as a seer.” 

“You have been listening to the lip of darkness.” 

“But the gods have said, speaking with your lip, that our enemies 
should be destroyed.” 

Rabi smiled, for he could read this man’s thoughts. “You covet 
greater flocks and finer garments, yet you are now the wealthiest 
of all men among us.” Then his smile vanished, and he spoke sternly, 
as was proper to one in whom the will of the gods was manifest. 
“Behold, Adorn, I say to you that your greed is displeasing in the 
sight of the Almighty One, and your covetousness is an abomination. 
Humble yourself, lest you be stricken with sores and cast into dark- 
ness; for our gods are jealous gods, and arc angry with you for this 
presumption which covets greater power.” 

This reproof aroused in Adorn both anger and fear. He wanted 
to beheve that Rabi was speaking only as a man, and not for the 
gods; but in the priest’s face he saw a fearful earnestness, and in his 
eyes a bright glory, and he was afraid. In a humble voice he asked: 

“But do not the gods want our enemies destroyed? You yourself 
have said so.” 

“They will be destroyed- But whether with our spears, or by fire 
or famine, or by cold and disease, the gods have not made known to 
me. Besides, the Almighty now approaches the zenith of his fw>wer 
and presently will wane and de^nd, when we must light fires to 
assist him. He is a destroyer only in his prime, when the heat of 
his breath can blacken the earth. If he commands us to fight, it will 
be when he stands in the Bull, and not when, as now, he moves 
through the Balances, or backs away like the Crab.” 

This was m reasonable and unanswerable that Adorn marveled 
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again at the priest’s knowledge of all things. With humility that was 
close to wretchedness, Adorn said: 

*Tou have spoken the truth from the right side.” 

‘‘As for the one called Yescha,” said Rabi, his voice gender now, 
“we must suffer him as a punishment, as we suffer fools and idiots, 
the crippled and the blind.” 

“Then he is not a seer?” 

“He covets your wife Narda — Rabi began, but was interrupted 
by a cry. 

“The dog!” said Adorn, and stiffened. 

“ — but do not let this disturb you, for the man is blighted and 
withered, and the creative principle does not live in him.” 

“Do you say this lunatic covets my wife Narda?” 

“I have spoken, for the gods reveal these things to me.” 

“I will have him stoned.” 

“There is no need to touch him, for he is empty like a pod that 
bears no seed.” 

“Has my wife Narda been seen with him?” 

“She has been seen with him, and he has told her that we are a 
doomed people; but his tongue is like an idle servant that breeds 
mischief. Pay no attention to him; the gods will destroy him in their 
own time.” 

Adorn turned away, with jealousy in him like drunkenness, but 
he did not seek Narda at once. Resolving to spy on her and learn 
if she had dishonored him, he went to his house and called for his 
wine cup, and Beth came running to fetch it to her lord, who sank to 
his favorite stool, his thoughts scattered and darkened among his 
schemes. 
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In the beginning, Adom’s unhappiness had been nourished by Rabi’s 
trivial statement that Narda had been seen talking with Yescha, 
and the more he dwelt on this, the more monstrous it became as an 
insult to his honor. After an hour of self-pity he began to think of 
other indignities, all born of his morbid vanity and suspicions, and 
when Narda came in at last, her face sleep-stained, her body too 
weary to spend another night spying on her husband, she thought 
Adorn was drunk. He was slouched forward, with his elbows on his 
knees and his palms clasping his face, and he looked like a man ready 
to collapse. She went over to him, treading softly, and bent low to 
look at him. His eyes were closed. Standing by him was his empty 
wine cup. 

“Are you ill?” Narda asked. 

Adorn came violendy to life and stood up. When he saw that the 
one who had spoken was Narda, he shrank from her, and in a voice 
that roared and echoed in the sodden clay walls of his house he said : 

“How dare you speak to me, you base and faithless woman!” 

“I>o you accuse me of faithlessness?” asked Narda, astonidied. 

“It is the priest-god who accu^s you!” 
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‘‘No, no!” 

In the gloom they could not clearly see each other’s faces. Adorn 
now called to Beth and told her to light the lamps; and in lamp- 
light he grasped Narda’s shoulders and stared searchingly at her 
face. Then he told Beth to summon Abra, and to Beth and Abra he 
said: 

“Take her to bed and examine her. Then tell me if she has lain 
with this man called Yescha.” 

This was an indignity Narda had never suffered, but she was too 
terrified to protest and so went with Beth and Abra to her bed; and 
Adorn meanwhile paced back and forth in the dim light like a man 
face to face with a great crisis. As a matter of fact, the only source 
of his unhappiness was his deep and angry frustration in his pursuit 
of Alzina. The human conscience, or sometimes merely human 
vanity, behaved in curious ways under stress, building flimsy evasions 
and seeking specious excuses: this man, completely self-deceived, 
thought he had been dishonored. While brooding over the matter 
he had convinced himself that Narda had lain with Yescha, and pos- 
sibly with the priest, also, and this inverted form of his Alzina- 
frustration he had so firmly established that, when Beth returned 
and said that Narda was guildess, he was completely baffled. He 
knew that Beth would not lie to him. Yet, if Narda were not guilty, 
why had he been feeling such deep pain, as if he had come to the end 
of his world? A simple man in his emotions and thoughts, who be- 
came convinced of one thing at a time, he was now confused and 
bitter and could think of nothing but to call for his wine cup. When 
this was filled he drank deep, then struck across his beard with the 
back of a hand and asked: 

“Has she gone to her bed?” 

“She is in her bed,” said Beth, “and asks if you will come to her.” 

After recovering JBrom her terror, Narda had decided that she 
would be wise to take Adorn to her breast and exhaust his hunger, 
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though she knew that his hunger lay more in his mind than in his 
loins. But Adorn would have none of that. He set down his wine 
cup and went outside, and there in the moonlight, not far from the 
bride-house, was Laurel, the vigilant husband on guard. Profoundly 
disturbed, Adorn stared at him and hated him, as the father ^me- 
times hated his son when he saw in him a rival in his pursuit of 
women and power. . . . 

Inside the house, Abra and Beth were talking in low voices. Beth, 
in whom there was no jealousy, said: 

“Our lord desires Alzina. I wish he had taken her to wife.” . 

“I have a wish,” said Abra, “but it Is not for idle ears.” 

“Is it true that Narda has been seen with Yescha?” 

Abra did not know, but she said, “It is true.” 

“He is a harmless one,” said Beth. “He is like a child. He is lonely, 
and he needs a friend.” 

Unhappiness in Abra had become a neurosis which she fed with 
food, and now she began to eat, choosing the richest things in the 
house. Though her face was so overgrown with flesh that her eyes 
habitually seemed to be half-closed, she now fed into her mouth 
a creamy curd and a rich broth; then, with a deep sigh, she arose 
and said she was going to bed. Alone in the room, Beth went over 
to sit by the embers. She was unhappy also, but only because there 
was so much unhappiness among her people. Who among them, she 
asked herself, was happy — ^and coiild think of none. Not even the 
priest seemed to be a happy man, though he had many reasons to be, 
for did he not live close to the divine ones and have many kinds of 
magic against evil ? Still, the gods themselves were not happy. Much 
of the time they were angry or jealous or frightened; they waged in- 
cessant war against their enemies; they could not be sure from one 
season to the next that they would not be destroyed. The Bright 
One, most powerful of them all, was now approaching the summit of 
his strength and would soon begin his long desceM into winter and 
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darkness. No, there was neither happiness nor peace in Beth’s world, 
but sweet life was stirring inside her, and she let her hands slip down 
to her abdomen, where she could feel the heartbeat of her child. 

Narda slept the sleep of exhaustion, awoke refreshed, and lay for 
a little while in thought. How Adorn had spent the night she did not 
know; no doubt he had prowled drunkenly, and he might have 
frightened Laurel away and gone in to Alzina. How to destroy his 
stupid infatuation, or at least how to make her own position secure, 
was the subject of her morning thoughts, and presendy there came 
to her an inspiration. Hastily she left her bed, slipped on her sandals 
and robe, paused to take a few bites of breakfast, applied some make- 
up to her face, and crossed the village to seek the counsel of Rabi. 
She found him busy — ^he was one man who seemed always to be 
busy, for he had many priesdy tasks. When she announced herself at 
his threshold he came to the doorway and after looking her carefully 
up and down invited her in. A quick glance around confirmed her 
earlier impression — that the interior of his small house resembled, 
at least superficially, the house of the gods. Rabi bad god-images of 
many sizes, as well as various curious objects, the purpose of which 
was his secret. His house, like the temple and all the other houses, 
faced the morning. Along the east wall, on either side of the door, 
were the gods, some suspended from gold or silver chains, and some 
standing on what Narda took to be tiny altars of sacred wood. 
Against the south wall stood pillars of stone of varying sizes, all of 
them tapering upward to a point. These shone with oil because he 
anointed them daily. Among the gods, and also suspended from 
vines — ^for Rabi was a poor man, and could not afford to have all his 
precious objects made of metal — ^were a dozen or more penises (the 
word for penis meant simply to break through and pass into and was 
the same as the word for life) made of wood, ivory, or silver, and 
below thes^ and made of the same materials, were several represen- 
tations of the female genitals. 
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Rabi was preparing for his midsummer making of rain, and Narda 
bserved that he was chewing something. He was eating the leaves 
f laurel. There were many things Rabi ate to stimulate his faculties 
nd place him in more intimate communion with the gods. Some- 
imes he chewed cacao seeds mixed with lime or potash, or he drank 
vine into which he had poured the powerful juices of certain plants 
mown only to him. When he observed that Narda was looking at 

piece of gnarled cypress branch that had grown in the form of a 
ross, he turned to her and asked; 

“Why do you not have a child?” 

She made a coquettish gesture that was too young for her years. 
The gods have not chosen me,” she said. 

Rabi thought she was lying. He knew that among his people some 
vomen used contraceptives, such as gum arabic or gum acacia, or 
actic acid fermented from the tips of the acacia shrub, or honey and 
latron, or crocodile dung, when this was available, mixed with 
Loney, or salt, or soured wine. All these were for internal use. There 
vere still other methods known to Rabi, but the use of contraceptives 
vas evil, and he would never have advised a woman in such matters, 
knowing Narda’s vanity and her resolve to keep herself beautiful 
or her husband, he imagined that her childlessness was from choice, 
de said, chiding her gently: 

“The childless woman is accursed.” 

“I know that,” said Narda, “and I am deeply worried, ah, believe 
ne! But my husband spurns me and drives me from his bed, nor 
vill he ever seek mine.” 

“Are your words the truth?” asked Rabi, surprised. 

“My words are the truth. For a long time he has refused even to 
ook at me, and only last night, when I made myself ready for him, 
le turned on me in fury and drove me from the house.” 

“I am astonished,” said Rabi. ^ 



‘‘Can you,” she asked piteously, “not give me something to make 
him desire me?” 

Rabi turned to look at her, his large soft eyes full of amazement 
and doubt. “You are very beautiful,” he said. “Most men covet you,” 

“If you say I am beautiful,” said Narda, playing her part subdy, 
with childlike innocence, “I know it must be so. But my husband 
finds all beauty in Alzina.” 

‘You are more beautiful than Alzina.” This the priest believed. 
He preferred Narda’s matured womanliness and the more practiced 
charm of her way. For his taste — ^and his taste in women was remark- 
ably cultivated in comparison with that of most men in his tribe — 
Narda was the most attractive woman he had ever known. Alzina 
was lovely, but vanity and arrogance distorted her face and exag- 
gerated her manners. 

“If I am more beautiful than Alzina, why does my husband scorn 
me?” 

This question Rabi chose not to answer. He chewed another leaf 
and said, “Why have you come to me?” 

“Because you know aU things,” she said; and when suddenly he 
looked at her he was starded not only by the open innocence of her 
face but by her childlike bearing and gestures. Nevertheless, he knew 
that behind her made was a shrewd and calculating mind. He won- 
dered why she had really come to him. 

“You could make my husband desire me,” she said simply, and 
like a young girl wide-eyed before a mystery she looked at him and 
waited. 

It is true that Rabi knew the secret of many aphrodisiacs and love 
potions, but having a scientific turn of mind he doubted their efficacy. 
A woman as intelligent as Narda was already in possession of every- 
diing that a woman could know to make a man desire her. She 
knew the use of clothes and the perfumed bath and sweet-smelling 
essences. She knew the coquetry of wooing. And, besides, he doubted 
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that Adorn had spumed her. She had come to him for another pur- 
pose, which no doubt she would reveal presently, i£ he ignored her 
and proceeded with his duties. 

Sensing that he was annoyed, Narda changed the subject. She told 
him that she was ignorant and had come to learn from him because, 
as one with the will and mind of the gods, he knew by insight what 
others learned only by asking. He alone knew the secret and ineffable 
names of the principal gods and with them could accomplish any 
miracle. Narda herself knew that a part of one’s soul resided in one’s 
name, and that if the name were abused the soul would be angry 
and vengeful. She had heard that there was a way to destroy a person, 
or at least to make him sick and feeble, by doing something with his 
name. Was that true? she asked, and again Rabi turned to look at 
her. 

‘‘Do you seek to destroy someone?” 

“No,” she said, and shook her head with emphatic innocence, “But 
is it true that, if I make the image of a person and burn it, the person 
will die?” 

“Such knowledge,” said Rabi sternly, “would not be good for you.” 

Again, shrewdly, she changed the subject. Why, she asked him, did 
not all the rivers ever fill the ocean; and why did white milk come 
from a red cow — because it was white milk that came from white 
sheep; and was it true that a thing without a name simply did not 
exist? Rabi suspected that her questions were flippant and that ^ 
was mocking him. If he had not been fascinated by her impertinence 
and warmed by ha: beauty he would have told her to go back to her 
labors. Now, while thinking of her, he realized, with the shock that 
comes with looking frankly at yearnings which have been piously 
hidden, that he wished to embrace this woman; and so^ busying him- 
self with a magical past^ he smiled inwardly and waited for the 
next question. 

“Would my husband desire me if I were anointed with gum of 
acada?” 
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That question startled him. Gum of acacia was very close to men- 
strual blood, and when used as an amulet or an erotic oil could be a 
powerful agent either for good or evil. But who had told this woman 
about it? Did she know more than she pretended? In any case, he 
was not annoyed, for he had a profound sense of the multitude of 
ironies mixed with the facts of life, and, besides, he was a sensual 
man and he liked the warmth of her and the music of her voice. To 
his paste he added a litde magic from a gall bladder, the essence 
of the bitter cassava, the powdered skin of a venomous snake, and 
various other ingredients, some lethal and some benign. 

For a litde while Narda said nothing. She watched his busy hands 
or glanced curiously at the various objects in his house; and then there 
came to her a thought so impious that it left her breathless. Would 
the priest-god be willing to embrace her? She knew that such a 
thought was evil. As the agent of the gods, a priest embraced only 
virgins, and after so many years of marriage she could hardly 
pretend that she had never lain with a man. Just the same, the 
desire took possession of her with obsessive force. If Alzina were to 
have a god-child, could she not have one also ? Perceiving in this an 
opportunity to worst her rival and keep her husband, she moved a 
litde closer and peered round at Rabi’s hands as if to see what he 
was doing. He felt her garment touch him, and then, a moment later, 
her arm gendy pressing him. If he had been more the priest and less 
the philosopher he would have rung his bell then to frighten the 
evil away, but such a delicious sensation went through him like the 
warmth of wine that he affected to be unaware of her, yet studied 
his emotions and was both ravished and amused. 

‘Ts it love-magic you are preparing for me?’" 

‘TMo, it is rain-magic.” He tried to speak sternly, but he did not 
feel stern at all. He felt an enveloping softness, a voluptuous warmth 
enfolding his body, an ecstasy making frivolous things of his 
thoughts. 
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Narda sensed that he was not unwilling to have her touch him. 
“You are going to make rain?” she said, her voice girlish and sweeL 
“Will you make the rain tomorrow?” 

“The time has come to make rain.” His voice sounded angry. As a 
matter of fact, he was angry with himself. He wanted to possess this 
woman, he knew that she wanted him to possess her, but as a 
woman who had known a man she was denied to him. It was 
absurd, it was evil, to tolerate her presence, particularly in his house, 
yet he seemed to have no strength to tell her to go. He needed the 
strength in the mane of the lion, but he had only that in the fringe 
of hair on his head. 

Fighting the evil in him, he swung to face her, and their eyes met. 
The moment he looked at her, Narda’s eyes opened wide as if in 
response to his emotion; they were beautiful and dark, and soft 
with innocence and wonder. Rabi’s eyes were full of pain and 
dismay. 

“Why,” he demanded, hardly above a whisper, “did you come to 
me?” 

“Because you can help me,” she said. She was acting superbly now. 
Her lips were parted and breathless; her face was hushed; and her 
eyes were so limpid and clear, so wholly without guile, that Rabi 
wondered if he had misjudged her. In the moment of his turning she 
had parted her garment, and now her breasts were almost fully ex- 
posed, but of this she seemed to be unaware. The priest’s gaze left 
her eyes and moved down to her bosom, and with a low cry of 
alarm and shame, like a girl caught naked at her bath, she clasped 
the robe and covered herself. When Rabi looked again at her eyes 
he saw in them what may have been laughter. 

‘Tou can help me,” she said, and her voice sounded desperate. 

“How can I help you?” asked Rabi coldly. 

“You can give me a magic that will make my husband desire me.” 

While she spoke he stared at her lips, but he could see no evil in 



them. They were lusciously ripe and of the exact color of blood. 
Dismissing her, he said: 

‘‘Return now to Adom’s house.” 

He had not anticipated her next move. As if stricken by his words 
she dropped to her knees and clasped her hands in supplication, but 
she did not look up at him. On the contrary she bowed her head, 
knowing that her hair was lustrously beautiful, and that he would 
look down at it After a moment he grasped her arms and helped 
her to rise, and, as he did so, Narda feigned weakness and nestled 
against him. Instead of thrusting her from him, as any priest-god 
should have done, he stood like a very gawky and bewildered man, 
his hands still clasping her arms, his eyes staring meditatively at the 
icon of a penis. Narda, her eyes closed, her body vibrandy alive and 
pulsing, waited for his next move. 

“Go to Adom’s house,” he said sternly. 

“But my lord—” 

“I will consider your problem and tell you what you must do.” 

She knew by the tone of his voice that she must leave at once, and 
this she did, humbly, almost abjeedy, without looking at him. As 
if he had mocked her grief she slunk outside, and as long as she 
moved in his sight she went slowly, contritely, even like one who 
moved blindly, but when she knew he could no longer see her she 
lifted her head. She was singing inside with joy, convinced that if 
she played her part well she would lie with the priest and give birth 
to a god-child. Looking over where Alzina sat in the bride-house 
she spat at her with contempt. 

“You stupid bitch!” she breathed. “You lay with him because he 
thought you were a virgin! I will lie with him because he cannot 
resist me, and he will be my lover, and I will be the queen!” 

Then she was chilled by the faint but unmistakable sound of 
golden music. Rabi was ringing his bell before returning to his 
priesdy chores. 
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If it was true, Rabi reflected, that Narda was childless through no 
fault of her own, perhaps he could make her fertile, though some 
of his magic he viewed with skepticism that verged on distaste. He 
had inherited his lore from a priestly family of many generations, but 
some of it, he suspected, was the nonsense accumulated by old 
women. The burnt powder of pearls mixed with wine did not, he had 
learned, cure lunacy, even though the Moon-goddess, who caused 
lunacy, was sometimes thought of as the pearl of the spirit world. 
Coral from the fertilizing waters of the sea might cure sterility; he 
had never tried it. The ground carbuncle, because of its blood color, 
was supposed to be a good heart-tonic for those given to excesses of 
anger; but he doubted that the wearing of a sapphire made a person 
immune to poison- Nor was he convinced that a wonoan could com 
ceive merely by looking at the icon of a fish, or by hugging it against 
her while dancing around a fire. 

Rabi was a versatile therapist: he sucked, rubbed, cajoled, incanted, 
and threatened in order to frighten evE spirits away; but the tolling 
of a bell was the simplest and, it seemed to him, the best method of 
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all. As for his medicines^ their eflScacy seemed to be commensurate 
with the oflFensiveness of their odors. He had heard that there were 
people who ate dung and drank urine as a matter of daily habit, but 
he used them only for certain evils. Sometimes he employed blood- 
letting or fasting. Among his most prized possessions was a magic 
mirror which had been bequeathed to him by generations of priests. 
He could gaze into it and interpret dreams and read the future. 

Today he was preparing to make rain. It always rained in this area 
just before the midsummer solstice, but that was only because Rabi 
knew how to propitiate the rain-god. While preparing his magic he 
thought of Narda and was amused by his infatuation for her. Love 
for a woman, if it was more than erotic hunger, was regarded by his 
people as madness. Rabi wondered if he was going mad. Looking 
into his emotions, he was not convinced that he had a deep wish 
to embrace her; on the contrary, what he desired was the companion- 
ship of her alert and skeptical mind. Though sensible of her cunning, 
and of her sly purpose in visiting him, he respected her. She was 
no fool. She was not, like most of his people, the slave of habits and 
customs; she was constandy examining the world with a critical 
mind, trying to understand more fully the multiple ’ relationships 
between people and their gods. She was blasphemous sometimes, but 
so, for that matter, was Rabi. His thoughts about her became so 
warm and intimate that he rang his bell again; whereupon, doubdng 
that his bell would be strong enough against one so attractive, he 
made the sign of a cross above his heart. This was known by Rabi 
and his people as the Mark. 

In the magic he was concocting he was using milk as well as 
various saps and juices. The cow was a symbol of the Great Mother, 
the earth; trees that freely exuded sap, like the cedar, lotus, mandrake, 
as well as various incense-bearing shrubs, were highly esteemed as 
Hfe-givers because, like the cow and like the woman, they gave 
milk. They were in intimate companionship with the Mother. Rain 
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fertilized the Mother and made the seed in her womb leap to life. 
Rain was a part of the male principle. 

After preparing the magic he remembered that he ’would need the 
services of Wolfman, and he sent a messenger to summon him from 
a distant clan. “Tell him to come early tomorrow morning,” Rabi 
said, and scanned the sky for signs that his magic was working. 
Though not a priest, Wolfman was possessed nevertheless of great 
and amazing powers. It was true, of course, that metamorphosis 
was common in the world; all living things had been made of the 
earth infused with the blood of gods; all things sometimes had the 
power to change their form. A pregnant mother could sometimes be 
changed into a myrrh or date tree, an erotic man into a fish, an 
evil man into a dog or a pig. Now and then indeed a person or a 
beast sprang full-grown from a stone or a tree, a cave or a mound of 
earth; this was so because spirits lived in all things, and all things 
were alive. 

But Wolfman had a superhuman capacity to change his form. 
He had the kind of lunacy which these people revered; it was thought 
that he had an other-worldly and wandering soul that communed 
with the Moon-goddess, without whose help not even the rain-god 
could send rain. Wolfman was so venerated that he was granted 
special privileges; he did not have to wear clothes on any occasion, 
and most of the time he went stark naked. He was allowed to em- 
brace any woman who took his fancy, and to do so in public. He 
was subject to violent seizures, and when in the throes of these he 
had the gift of prophecy and talked in a tongue understood only by 
the gods and their priests. No less remarkable was the ease with 
which his soul could enter an animal, or with which he could induce 
the soul of an animal to enter him. Almost on a moment’s notice, 
for instance, he could become a wolf, or a ram or a bull or a serpent, 
and it was when he was one of the latter group that he embraced 
women; or he could almost become a falcon, though in spite of his 



violent efforts he had never been able to fly. It was when he became 
a wolf that he assisted in rain-making; there was some mysterious 
relationship between the Moon-goddess and dogs. 

For these people the dog was an unclean animal. They thought 
this was so because the creature was filthy in its habits, but it was so 
really because, in a former time, their ancestors had worshiped the 
dog and made it a sacred and taboo object. The attitude had survived, 
as attitudes often do, after losing its significance. Nevertheless, Rabi 
used dogs to assist him in making rain. He had chained a half-dozen 
of the creatures to stakes and forced them to go for three days with- 
out food and drink. They were shabby and ill-smelling beasts with 
the habit of slinking because all their lives they had been kicked 
around. 

The next morning Wolf man came bright and early, unclothed, 
with dirty uncombed hair hanging to his shoulders, and with dirt 
on his face because he had been rolling on the earth in preparation 
for his part. There came with him, for reasons which Rabi was un- 
able to explain, a foul and drooling fellow in torn sandals and a piece 
of ragged garment. This man had been castrated, and when the 
priest observed this he was horrified. No man, enslaved or free, who 
had his privy member cut off,' was allowed to participate in the reli- 
gious life of the clan or to touch any of the holy things, for, if he were 
to do so, the gods would smite their people with blindness and would 
cast them down, and there would be none alive to mock them, whose 
principle was the creation of life and not its mutilation. Rabi cried 
out to the eunuch and told him to be gone, and, when the man did 
not flee, he sent a messenger to Adorn; and Adorn came in a great 
fury, having been told that a maimed one was contaminating the 
village. He told men to throw the fellow down and bind him, and, 
when he was made secure to stakes driven in the earth. Adorn him- 
self stepped forth with a tough strap of tanned buUhide and gave the 
^quivering creature forty blows across his back and buttocks, cutting 
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his flesh into ribbons and streaking him and the earth around him 
with blood. When the man was freed, he was unable to stand but 
only hugged the earth and made a sound of hysterical weeping and 
pain; and then Adorn commanded two men to seize the luckless 
one by his feet and drag him out of the village and send him ac- 
cursed into the wilderness. If he did not go at once, he was to be 
killed without the breaking of his bones. 

And so the man was dragged away, leaving the stains of blood 
behind him; and over these Rabi breathed an incantation to destroy 
their evil power. Then Adorn raised a hand as the temporal lord of 
his people, saying: 

“Who brought this evil among us?” 

There was no answer. Nobody knew whence the man came, or 
why. 

“He came from the dog-people,” said Adorn. “We must proceed 
against them and smite them from the earth.” 

He wondered, then, if these people had flocks, and loot worth 
taking; he was not one to wage a holy war without profit. 

“He came,” he said, “from the people in the lands south of us” — 
for these people had flocks of sheep and goats and horses. ‘We will 
proceed against these people.” Whereupon, wearied by his exertions 
and feeling need of his wine cup, he returned to his house. 

Wolfman meanwhile had paid no heed to the flogging; he had 
been busy transforming himself into a wolf, and during the re- 
mainder of the day the people gathered to watch his amusing antics 
He ran around like a four-legged creature, sometimes on his feet 
and hands, with his hairy buttocks thrust up grotesquely, and some- 
times on his hands and knees, with the lower half of his legs drag- 
ging as if broken. He could make the sounds of any beast into which 
he entered; his wolf cry was ferocious and wild. When drums were 
beaten to give the sound of thunder, he would sit back on his 
haunches in the image of a dog and sniff the sky as if to smell the 





coming o£ rain, and then he would bay at the sky, his voice as wild 
as the wilderness itself. All this was a part of the magic for making 
rain. 

But it was not until evening, when the moon came out, that 
Wolf man took his position by the tethered dogs and howled for all 
he was worth. This evening was a time of anxiety, for the Moon- 
goddess was old and weary, and her people could never be sure that 
she would be able to renew her youth. Some of them were afraid 
that Wolfman’s baying would frighten her, and they felt relieved 
when Rabi came and poured a goatskin of water over him, drench- 
ing his ardor; and others, to assure her of their devotion, lighted 
fires, setting them on hilltops where nothing could obscure their 
flaming life. 

Rabi had chosen two men to beat the dogs, for they were under- 
nourished and apathetic creatures, who would not howl save from 
pain. Wolfman was resting on his haunches at the head of the line, 
his nose thrust at the sky, his mouth wide open as he uttered his 
dreadful sounds. One of the men struck a dog with a heavy thong, 
and it slunk downward, its belly hugging the earth, its head be-^ 
tween its paws; and he struck the others in turn, but all of them 
lay quivering on the ground. Rabi now came with a magical potion, 
and a little of this was thrust into' the mouth of each beast, and its 
throat was massaged to force it to swallow. This magic proved to be 
a povf^erful stimu|ant, for after a few moments the dogs rose to their 
legs and cried a/ if tortured. If they abated their efforts, the men 
standing behind them struck them with a lash. Presently the dogs 
and Wolfman were all baying at the moon, and the sound they made 
was so wild and unhappy that some of the women began to weep, 
and even the most phlegmatic men were deeply stirred. 

Narda had been watching Alzina; that impudent girl had come 
out in her richest raiment and jewels as if to attend a festival. Near 
her stood Laurel, her husband, who, after three days of guardianship 
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and fasting, had been allowed to seek her bed. Whether Adorn had 
embraced her, Narda did not know, but she thought he had not, for 
he was in an ugly mood and talked endlessly of enlisting men and 
going to war. To Talitha, who stood by her, Narda said: 

‘"Why does the fool wear her treasures to hear the dogs howl?” 

“I have heard,” said Talitha, with a malicious laugh, “that she 
sleeps with them.” 

“That would not surprise me. She mistakes her baubles for her- 
seE” 

“Ah, but her treasures are lovely!” 

“That is true — ^and without them she is positively homely. Do you 
not agree?” she asked, turning to Talitha. 

“I think she is beautiful,” said Talitha, and sighed, for her own 
homeliness became starker as she grew older. 

“I see she is wearing the necklace my foolish husband gave her.” 

“Her father has also given her many things.” 

“But he has sold her and can no longer have any interest in her. 
Observe how she holds her head high! Tell me, do the dogs howl 
with such frenzy because she will not look at them?” 

This malicious imkindness Talitha chose to ignore. She said, 
“Why did you not put on your finest garment and ornaments ? When 
you wear them, then all men desire you.” 

Narda shrugged. “My garments are old rags. My ornaments are 
broken. Soon I shall look like Maira, the hag, but to you who are 
my friend I shall tell a secret. Rabi, the priest-god, desires me.” 

“No, no!” said Talitha, horrified. 

“It is true. A woman can divine those things in a. man.” 

“But your^” 

“Besides,” said Narda, interrupting, and speaking in a voice as 
calm as still water, “I am a virgin.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“My husband has never known me,” 
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‘"You must be mad.” 

“I am speaking what is true.” 

Talitha was looking at her searchingly, and because the power o£ 
divination was in her she knew that Narda lied. Slyly she asked, “I£ 
your husband will not know you, why do you not leave him?” 

“I may do so, but that also is a secret which you must never tell.” 

“Hear how the dogs howl! I can smell rain!” 

After the dogs were exhausted with crying, and Wolfman himself 
could barely croak, Rabi knew that the rain-god had heard, and to 
impress on the god's sight what was needed, he poured water over 
one who stood waiting under a mande of green branches and leaves. 
Many jars of water were also poured upon the gardens. Rabi then 
asked his assistants to release the dogs, and to Wolfman he said, 
*‘Your soul will now leave the wolf and return to your own body.” 

To return to himself after he had been in an animal was for Wolf- 
man quite a task. For a few moments he sniffed the sky and licked his 
lips as he had seen dogs do; then he loped away toward the river, 
going on hands and feet, with many of the people following him. In 
their dull lives the dramatic metamorphoses of Wolfman were some- 
thing for which they were thankful. 

Moonlight was on the current, giving to it the aspect of a gendy 
rolling mass of silver broken by the patterns of shadow cast by trees. 
There was in the night an odor of moving waters. At the edge, 
Wolfman immersed his front paws and stood for a little while with 
his muzzle lifted to the moon and the vast beauty of the night. Rabi 
went forward, laid both hands on his head, and whispered an incm- 
tation which nobody could hear; and a moment later, with a piercing 
yeU, as if he were suffering extremest torture, Wolfman plunged into 
the river and shouted and threshed there like a creature drowning. 
Again and again he would vanish completely, and when his head 
emerged he would utter a choking howl and shake his dirty wet 
hair. In some of the people watching him there was a sense of terror, 
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and they began to lament, each according to the impulses that stirred 
in him; but presendy they were crying in unison, their voices lifted 
in fear and loneliness to their gods. The sound of their sad music 
seemed to fill Wolfman with more violent energy; he stood waist- 
deep and smote himself, or spun wildly round and round, his hands 
hurling water; or he dived under with a cry that was choked off when 
he vanished. Next, in water about three feet deep, he was seen crawl- 
ing while completely immersed, and his body looked to the people 
like a gleaming river-monster. Those more hysterical began to see 
visions, either in the sky above or in the river or in the massed dark- 
ness of the trees; and they clamored wildly among themselves, each 
crying to the others to behold the transfigurations at which they 
pointed. 

After Wolfman was enfeebled and exhausted he waded to the 
shore, trembling and chastened, and those who looked on him saw 
that he was now a man. The ferocious aspect of his face had yielded 
to an expression of humility and wonder; he no longer wrinkled his 
forehead as if trying to lift his ears or made funny movements with 
his nose like a beast curious about strong odors. He was now pos- 
sessed by his own soul, but he was by no means an ordinary man. 
One of his amazing powers was the gift of tongues which only Rabi 
could interpret, and now, standing wet and naked and facing his 
people, Wolfman began to talk to them. His words were unintelli- 
gible babble for all but Rabi, who understood him, or pretended to, 
and who now came forward to interpret. After uttering a few words. 
Wolfman would look expectandy at the priest and wait. 

“He says there will be abundant rain in a few days.” 

“He says he saw the spirit of the rain-god in the river.” 

“Ah!” the people cried, for the spirit of the rain-god was rarely 
seen. 

“He says he saw many water-spirits.” 

“Ah, blessed be they!” 
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Because Wolfman had the gift of prophecy, some of the people 
wished to ask him questions. One of these was Adorn, who came 
forward and in his great arrogant voice said: 

“Ask him if the time has come to destroy the dog-people in the 
south/^ 

Wolfman stood like one who waited on inspiration. Then his 
answer came in a rushing babble of words that ended in a hiss. 

“He says the time will come when I, the priest, announce it.” 

The answer. Adorn suspected, was fraudulent, but what could he, 
a man who held mere temporal powers, do against such impostors? 
He shrugged, believing that both of them were liars; but he said: 

“Ask him if these people have great flocks of sheep and goats and 
horses.” 

“He says their flocks are many and large.” 

Adorn felt better. Possibly the man was not a liar after all. 

A quavering female voice said, “Will he tell if my child will be a 
son or a daughter?” 

“He says your child will be a son.” 

“Will my son be a god?” 

Breathlessly the people waited. 

“The only son born among us in this generation to be a god will 
be the son of Alzina.” 

To this answer there was a rumble of astonishment. Narda glanced 
over at Alzina and saw her haughty face smiUng. To Talitha she 
said: 

“You are a priestess, so tell me: Does this man have the gift of 
vision or is he an impostor ? ” 

“Be still!” cried Talitha, for whom the question was rankest heresy. 
“Does not the priest interpret him?” 

“Can you not interpret his words?” 

“No- The meaning of what he says is withheld from me.” 

Having recovered a part of his strength, Wolfman was now look- 



ing round him at the women. Sensing that he intended to choose 
one to embrace^ Narda swifdy slipped away, and Alzina did like- 
wise; but Talitha on the contrary went forward^ boldly putting her- 
self in the line of his gaze. While Wolf man was turning his hot 
searching eyes from one to another a violent emotion seized him and 
he turned rigid, and a moment later he fell in a writhing convulsion, 
with the froth of prophecy on his mouth. 
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Adom spent more and more o£ his time trying to conceive of projects 
whereby he could add to his wealth. To support a great number of 
wives and children was for any free man, save those devoted wholly 
to the gods, the most honorable way of life, but Adom was too nig- 
gardly to pay the price of the more attractive girls. He wanted to 
enrich himself with marauding and loot. The original purpose of 
war was the extermination of other peoples; after men became more 
civilized they perceived an economic advantage in the enslavement 
of the more eligible captives. Adom’s dream was of vast flocks and 
herds, and many slaves to care for them. 

It has been man’s extraordinary sagacity that has enabled him to 
dominate his physically more powerful animal competitors and to 
build the complex apparatus of his civilizations. Adom was not a 
very sagacious man. Or perhaps it is nearer the truth to say that 
greed was constantly overreaching and defeating his cunning. On 
the morning after the rain-making he was thinking of his three 
wives. Two of them were pregnant, and he hoped they would give 
birth to daughters, though he reflected, with impatience bordering 
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on anger, that it took infants a long while to grow np. He wondered 
if he could not adopt some attractive girl-children. 

While he sat with his wine cup and thought of his plans, Abra 
came to him. She said she was going to the garden, and if he would 
come to her there she would reveal to him a truth which he ought 
to know. After a little while he went to the garden and stared down 
at this shapeless wife who, on hands and knees, was weeding among 
her vegetables. 

“What truth do you have to tell me?” 

“It is about your wife Narda,” she said, without looking up at him. 

He was pleased^ He thought that all wives should be spies and 
informers. “Has she dishonored me?” 

“Yes,” said Abra. 

He waited, and when she said nothing more he cried angrily, 
“Arise, you stupid woman! Do you have to spend your life rooting 
at the earth hke a pig?” 

Abra got to her feet and shook dust from her garments. She was 
playing for time. 

“How has Narda dishonored me?” 

“She has been visiting the priest.” 

This did not astonish Adorn; all women had the right to visit the 
priest-god. “Did you call me out here to tell me what I already 
knew?” 

“She has been to the priest many times,” said Abra, her gaze down- 
cast. This, as she knew, was a lie; Narda had gone to Rabi only once. 

“How many times has she gone to the priest?” 

Having told one lie, Abra was forced to tell another. “She has gone 
seven times.” 

Adorn looked at her and wondered if her words were false or true. 
“Why does she visit the priest so many times?” 

“I think you ought to ask her that question.” 
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Trying to trap her. Adorn now spoke gendy. “Do yon know why 
she visits the priest?” 

“Yes,” said Abra, and was sorry at once that she had spoken. 

Adorn now advanced with threatening hands and roared, “I com- 
mand you to tell mel” 

Abra’s malice had carried her too far. She made a movement as if 
to flee and then sucked her breath in on a low cry, and in the next 
instant Adorn seized her throat and shook her until the poor 
woman’s face turned purple. Easing his clutch for a moment he bent 
low and hissed, “Will you tell me or shall I kill you?” 

“Ah, spare me!” gasped Abra, and fell to her knees before him. 
“If I tell you, then she will hate me and scheme against me! Why do 
you not ask her?” 

Slowly, deliberately. Adorn raised a foot and placed it against her 
breast and then thrust with his leg to send her sprawling. She began 
to wail with terror, convinced that he intended to kill her, but Adorn 
was looking round him for Narda. Abruptly he turned and went to 
his house, but only Beth was there. 

“Have you ever lied to me?” he asked her. 

“No,” said Beth, observing that he was angry. 

“Why have you never lied to me?” 

“A wife should be faithful to her husband, comforting him and 
serving his needs.” 

“That is true,” he said, pleased with so apt an answer. 

“I win never lie to you.” 

“Then tell me if Narda has been visiting the priest.” 

“I have heard that it is so.” 

“How many times?” 

“Only one time.” 

“Do you know that you speak the truth?” 

“I do not know. I have heard of only one time.” 

“Why did she go to him?” 
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“I know only what gossip has told.” 

“What has the gossip told?” 

“The gossip says that she envies Alzina because her son will be a 
god, and would have a child of her own, who would be a god also.” 

Like one rigid with shock Adorn considered the answer. Beth was 
not looking at him; a good wife never stared at her husband, and 
least of all when he was angry or troubled. 

“But Narda is sterile,” Adorn said at last. “She has never had a 
child.” 

Beth knew that Narda used a contraceptive, but she was not a 
woman to harbor malice and ill will. She was not a tattler. And, be- 
sides, if Adorn were to learn how Narda had deceived him, he would 
kill her. 

“Is she asking the priest to make her fertile?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Has she not told you?” 

“We all know that Narda keeps her own counsel.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“I saw her go toward the grove. I think she is gathering the mate- 
rials for incense, for the Great One is near his zenith, and we must 
soon build fires to Hght his way through the darkness.” 

“Yes, that is true!” 

“The priest has told us to prepare for the fires. I think Narda is 
gathering resin and fagots.” 

Adorn left the house and was moving toward the sacred grove 
when he saw Narda returning, accompanied by Yescha. He looked 
at her in astonishment, wondering why she walked with this dirty 
and ill-smelling man. When they came up, it was Yescha who spoke. 

“We are a doomed people!” he shouted at Adorn. “Only those will 
live who hide in caves!” His eyes shone with the zealot’s fire; on his 
white and sickly mouth was a trace of slobber. Even from a distance 
of twenty feet Adorn could smell the man’s uncl^nness, and with 
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distaste he looked at Yescha's ragged garment, at his naked feet, at 
the foul and tangled mass of his hair. It was in his power to have 
this man slain or driven into the wilderness, but he had never 
thought him worth the bother; and, besides, lunatics were sometimes 
the favorites of the gods. Why this was so. Adorn could not imagine, 
but he had never tried to understand the subdeties of his religion. 

He now looked at Narda, who was carrying an armful of flowers, 
and in her eyes he saw mischief and insolence. 

‘Why do you walk with this lunadc, for he has only one stone and 
smells like crushed beetles.’^ 

“He came with me,” she said. 

Adornos words incensed Yescha; he advanced on the man, shaking 
his emaciated hands. “You,” he cried, “are sunk in sin to the bottom- 
most abysses! You are accursed, and in their own time the gods will 
smite you, for your ways are abominable in their sight and stink in 
their nostrils, and the smell of you will rise from your carcass and 
blight all things around it, and you will bleach in the sun and winds, 
and your bones will not be buried but will lie in the wilderness 
covered with dust!” This furious outburst seemed to exhaust Yescha’s 
strength; he now trembled, and sweat stood on his brow. His eyes 
glowed on Adorn like two black stones bathed in fire. 

Adorn laughed. It was not often that he laughed, for only rarely 
did he find anything to laugh at; but this lunatic, with his notions 
of sin, seemed to him to be exquisitely funny. 

“Ho-ho-hol” roared Adorn, his voice like thunder. 

The laughter maddened Yescha. He came close to Adorn, shaking 
with the mortal wound in him and menacing him with foul hands. 
Adorn, showing his contempt in a way peculiar to him, kicked the 
man in his groin, knocking him down. Yescha writhed on the earth 
and set up an incoherent babble. Narda’s face was cool and uncon- 
cerned. 

“Come with me,” Adorn said to her, and turned back to the house. 
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They entered the house, and Adorn called for his wine cup and 
laid a cushion on his stool. He sank to the stool, and Narda sat on 
the hard floor at his feet, and he said: 

“Why were you out in the grove?” 

“I went to gather essences and perfumes to make me sweet in your 
presence.” 

Her answer pleased him. With the meek and the gende, love can 
be a matter of giving; with the strong it is usually a matter of taking- 
The latter suck the beloved dry and cast her off; but Narda was a 
subde woman, and Adorn was an obtuse man, and he had never 
been able to exhaust what she had to give him. And so it was that 
in his way he was in love with this woman, whose mental agility 
stimulated him, whose feminine subdeties encouraged him to strive 
for more adroitness, and whose proud spirit was like a refreshing 
coolness on his arrogance. 

Abrupdy he asked, “Have you been a fruthful wife?” 

For answer she turned up to him her dark eyes that slowly filled 
with innocence and pain. “My lord,” she said, “I have been your 
devoted slave. Have you ever doubted it?” 

“Then why have you been visiting the priest?” 

This question caught her unprepared. In the moment when Adorn 
asked it she was looking up at him, her eyes and her face soft with 
devotion and wonder; but an instant later. Adorn was not too dull 
to perceive, her eyes narrowed, and with a barely perceptible move- 
ment she caught her breath- She recovered quickly; thare was only a 
swift moment of betrayaL She dropped her gaze and pretended to be 
hurt, and in a low voice she said: 

“Some malicious person has been talking to you about me.” 

Adorn was delighted by her acting- He felt deep witlun him a 
great warm smile, but he was acting, too, and his face was stern. 

“Do you deny that you have been visiting the priest?” 

“Once I went to him. It was my duty to s^ him. The Almi^ty 
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One is beginning to sicken and grow weary, and the time has come 
to build the midsummer lights for him, and upon me falls all the 
labor. For does not your wife Beth spend all her time preparing food 
for you? — ^and does not your wife Abra spend her time in the 
garden? Who then but me does the labor when the priest summons 
one from your house?” 

Adorn strove vainly to see his way around the answer. He was con- 
vinced that she was deceiving him, but where lay the deceit? 

“Have you visited the priest only once?” 

“Only once, my lord.” Her head was bowed. Her whole posture 
was contrite and chastened. 

“I command you to see him no more.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“If he needs help from this house I will send Beth to him.” 

“Ah, you trust Beth!” she cried. She drew a sigh and ventured to 
lift her gaze, but before she did so she prepared her face to meet his 
searching stare. She opened her eyes wide, for when they were wide 
they revealed nothing, as she had learned by studying her image. Her 
lips were parted. Long ago she had discovered that parted lips looked 
innocent, but compressed lips looked scheming. And so when she 
lifted her face to him it was a picture of innocence. 

“Beth,” he said, “has never lied to me.” 

She did not answer. She would not answer while he was looking 
at her face. A face revealed things when the tongue ^talked. She 
would let him observe how completely she was without guile, and, 
when he gave her reason to do so, she would bow her head again and 
speak. 

“You have lied to me,” said Adorn, his gaze moving over her face. 

Those were the words she had waited for. With a slight shudder, 
as if his accusation were shocking in its power to inflict pain, she 
bowed her head, not quickly but slowly, like a creature wounded; 
and when he could see only her hair she said: 
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“I have never lied to you. I have been a faithful and devoted wife. 
I can only suffer when you accuse me falsely.” 

Since her eyes were hidden. Adorn allowed himself the luxury of 
a broad grin. It was always this way when he accused her. She 
dodged with such adroitness that his suspicions got lost in his admi- 
ration of her acting. Some day he might lose his temper and flog 
the evils out of her, but not as long as she seduced him with her 
beauty and delighted him with her wit. 

Sternly he asked, “Do you remember my command?” 

“You have commanded me to see the priest no more but to send 
Beth, if he summons one from this house.” 

“That is true.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

Changing the subject he said, “What does this ill-smelling lunatic 
mean by saying we are doomed? Are not we the chosen people of 
the gods?” 

“Which question, my lord,” asked Narda’s voice, “do you wish me 
to answer first?” 

Again Adorn grinned in spite of himself. “Are we not the chosen 
people of the gods?” 

“That is true.” 

“Are not all other people in the world degenerate and vile, with 
the habits of pigs?” 

“That also is true.” 

“Then what does this fool mean by his accursed stupidities?” 

“He says our gods are angry with us.” 

“For what reasons? Do they not have all the first fruits? Fd be a 
wealthy man,” said Adorn, “if our gods were not such gluttons!” He 
thought he heard a faint giggle from Narda. Grasping her hair and 
gently shaking her, he asked, “Think you, should I not have this 
lunatic strangled?” 

my lord. His moutfaings do but debase himself and harm no 
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one. And, besides, be predicted that you will be a great conqueror 
and rule many lands.” 

“Hah, but did he!” He had heard of that prediction, and, dwelling 
on it now, he felt more kindly toward Yescha. 

While dutifully answering questions, and knowing that Adorn 
was teasing her, Narda was thinking of other matters. The remark- 
ably intuitive cunning of this woman was a defense which she had 
been compelled to develop against the tyrannies and contempt of 
men. It was craftiness that moved Narda when she arose to fill his 
wine cup; and when she was again seated she looked through the 
doorway and said: 

“If you would strangle anyone, there are abominable creatures who 
call themselves men, yet give their first fruits to gods who are evil. 
Why do you not exterminate them?” 

That was his ambition above all others. But for what sly reason did 
Narda suggest it? With that boyish clumsiness which amused her 
he asked: 

“Why would you send your husband away to fight his enemies?” 

“That you might capture many flocks and pastures and lands, as 
well as slaves to serve you; for do you not wish to have greater wealth 
and power?” 

“The priest says— hut has he not told you?” 

“The priest does not confide his truths in me.” 

Adorn took a deep drink of wine. The prospect of war, and of 
glory and gain, completely possessed him. “Can you prevail on the 
priest to send me with armed men to destroy our enemies?” 

“But you have commanded me not to see him.” 

“You win see him,” cried Adorn, “when I command you to, and 
only then; so go now and learn what his thoughts are. Sometimes I 
thiok he fails in his duties as a priest- Has some magic sunk him in 
stupor that he does not know the gods are angry with us?” 

“But you said — ” Narda began, and quickly changed her mind. 
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Adorn now rose to his feet, gesturing with his cup, and Narda 
arose also* She saw that he was flushed with emotion. Now and then, 
it seemed to Adorn, the will of the gods was manifested more plainly 
to him than to the priest — ^as now, for instance; for it was clear to 
him that base creatures were desecrating the lands of fruit and honey, 
and that the gods were angry. What right had these people to own 
flocks of sheep? And if it was true, as Hiam and others had reported, 
that in far areas the first fruits were large and luscious, and the 
grasses succulent and knee-deep, it was litde wonder that Adom’s 
gods were angry. 

“Go learn from the priest if the gods have spoken!” 

Delighted, Narda hastened to her private chamber to change her 
garment and make herself lovely. When she returned, Adorn looked 
at her suspiciously and drew her toward the Bght. 

“Did you have to make yourself beautiful merely to ask the priest 
a question?” 

“I thought,” she said contritely, “that you would want me to go 
before him in airesh garment — for does he like to have persons come 
who look like Yescha?” 

Adorn s chuckle was mirthless. “I shall watch you,” he said. “Go — 
but make your visit brief and hasten home.” 

“I will hasten home.” She waited a moment, thinking he might 
wish to kiss her; but Adorn, misunderstanding her delay, suddenly 
exploded. 

“Be gone!” he roared. “Am I to wait all day on a woman?” 

She slipped away and ran lightly to Rabies house. When he saw 
her coming he met her at the threshold, his face drawn with unkind- 
ness, for he was busy preparing for the midsummer rites and did 
not wish to be bothered. Abashed by his stem face, Narda said: 

“My husband sent me — 

“What does he wish to know?” 

His manner was very cold and aloof. *Ts/Ly husband — 
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“Woman, can you speak?” 

“My husband wishes to go against the base people in the south, 
and he wishes to know if this would be the will of the gods.” Narda 
had expected to be subtle and intimate, but this meeting with the 
priest was naked to the public gaze. People passing at a distance were 
pausing to look at them or turning to look back after they had passed. 

After staring at her searchingly, Rabi’s face was softened by a faint 
smile. He said, “Do you want your husband to fight these people?” 

Narda knew that she had been incautious. Drawing on her child- 
like candor, she met the priest’s gaze and said — and her voice was 
vibrant—! am devoted to my husband and would have him stay 
with me, for if he fights he will risk his life against many evils; but 
he says these people are base poachers and thieves on a land rich with 
honey and fruits and pastures, where the grass is tall and succulent; 
and he says they will multiply and come against us like a plague of 
locusts.” Rabi’s eyes were fixed on her with such relendess inquiry 
that she decided to feign embarrassment, and so her voice broke and 
fell away, and her gaze fell, and she looked demurely at her feet and 
waited. 

“Is your husband moved by a desire to serve our gods, or to add 
to his wealth?” 

Her voice was so low that he barely heard her answer, “I am not 
able to divine my husband’s thoughts.” 

Suffused with inner mirth, and with difficulty restraining outright 
laughter, Rabi stared at her and considered his answer. “Tell your 
husband that I will consult the will of the Great One.” 

In this moment Narda was flooded with triumph because she 
thought she had won. She thought she knew what the priest’s answer 
would be. Too discreet to look again at him, lest she reveal her 
thoughts or too boldly read his, she turned away, making as she did 
so a gesture of respect and reverence, and ran lightly back to Adorn. 
He was standing by 'his threshold and had been looking across at 
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her. He had observed her humble manner and the priest s cold aloof- 
ness, and the suspicions in him were lulled- She found him in a 
jovial mood. 

‘‘What,” he asked, in a voice booming with friendliness, “did the 
priest say?” 

“He said it is true that these people are base poachers and thieves 
who have stolen what belongs to our gods, and that the time will 
come when you must go forth and destroy them.” 

“When,” asked Adorn impatiendy, “will that time come?” 

“The priest will consult the Great One.” 

That much was good, but it was less than Adorn had hoped for. 

“Does he know what the answer will be?” 

“He does not.” 

“Is he going to consult the oracles of the high places?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

If he were the priest. Adorn reflected, he would long ago have con- 
sulted the gods about this and many other matters. Sometimes Rabi 
seemed to him to be only an absurd pretender, a bald and stupid 
impostor, whose laziness or indifference, or whose ignorance of divi- 
nation and magic, placed his people under the blight of his incom- 
petence. 

“Is that all the priest had to tell you?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Did he not say when he will consult the Great One and the 
oracles?” 

“He said it would be soon.” 

Adorn looked toward the mysterious lands beyond a range. of 
mountains; and he wondered if he could not him^lf consult the 
Sun-god and the many oracles where his voice dwelt. His temporal 
mind had seen signs that the gods were displeased with their people 
and impatient with their temporizing and sloth. Then it occurred 
to him that he could send Laurel into these lands as a spy to deter- 
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mine the number of the people, their mode of life, their weapons, as 
well as to learn how many rivers and other barriers he would have 
to cross. Imprudently he mentioned his thought to Narda, and he 
saw her stiffen. It was as if he had appropriated her own thought, 
looked at it, and slyly given it back to her. She knew that if he were 
to send Laurel away he would then become all the more ardent in 
his pursuit of Alzina. Having a sense of the ironies of life she was 
amused, and presendy she laughed; for was it not absurd, she asked 
herself, that she and her husband, now looking at each other so 
innocendy, should be scheming against each other with the same 
kind of deceit! 

^‘Why do you laugh?” asked Adorn. 

Swifdy her mood changed, and her face was ugly with malice. “I 
was thinking of your fat wife Abral Some day I shall be fat, too, 
and then you will not desire me!” 
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The rains had come to fertilize and refresh the gardens, the ripening 
cereals, and the forage, but the Sun-god had pas^d through the sign 
when day and night were of equal length and was moving toward his 
long descent into the darkness of winter- He would now move 
through the season of harvest; and through the Scorpion, the season 
of unhealthful weather, when evils were as thick as dead leaves; and 
eventually into the Goat, when, if again triumphant, he would begin 
his long climb back to the BuU. 

As a season of anxiety, midsummer was second only to midwinter. 
Some day the w^m and shining deity would destroy the powers of 
darkness and be eternally supreme. Some day he would not have to 
spend part of each year fighting his underworld enemies but would 
obliterate them utterly, but whether that time was iimnment or re- 
mote not even the priest could say. And so it was that -with the 
approach of midsumma: the people watched their god anxiously to 
see if he would maintain his high position or begin his long descent. 
If the days began to shorten in length, they knew that the mighty 
struggle was to be resumed; and they felt apprehensive, for they 
could never know, and none of their seers and oracles had dared 
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foretell, whether in this stupendous struggle the upper world of light 
might not be temporarily overthrown by the underworld of darkness. 

This vast drama had become an omnipresent part of their lives. It 
was with them always, even in their moments of gaiety. It had left 
its mark in their eyes, on their faces, in their manner of speech. Until 
the fight had been won and the victor determined, their lives must 
be tentative and unpredictable, as if they were tenants of earth who 
could never foresee in what hour they might be evicted and de- 
stroyed. If their Sun-god were to win — and among them it was a 
legend that he would — they would then be eternally secure; if he 
were to lose, they would be engulfed by darkness and cold, and all 
life on the earth would perish. 

Living, then, as the rather powerless spectators of the great strug- 
gle, it was inevitable that they should be an anxious and neurotic 
people. Almost never were they free of a sense of doom, save in the 
ardent moments of sexual union when their consciousness of self was 
assimilated into the divine passion. It was their sense of impending 
disaster that had helped to foster the lunacy of Yescha, the cynical 
fatalism of Narda, the arrogance of Adorn, the Selfless devotion of 
Beth. These persons were what their fears had made them. If these 
people, and many others in the world much like them, could have 
known that goodness would eventually prevail, and that their own 
lives were secure from calamitous evils, the coundess generations who 
followed them might not have developed the elaborate metaphysical 
apparatus of morals and magic which was to come. But they were 
sentenced to be the spectators and in many ways the victims of a 
vast drama over which they had no control, and in which they could 
participate as litde more than suppliants. Even Rabi, half-god though 
he was, could do litde to assist in the struggle, being only an instru- 
ment that communicated to his people the sorrows of their valiant 
deity. 

After the midsummer solstice came the time to light the fires. 
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When Rabi summoned his people, they all came with eager, earnest 
faces, as if ready to repel an invader. The multitude marched away, 
singly or in small groups, to gather the materials for fires, going to 
the growth by the river or on the hills or into the wilderness of the 
desert. Most of them went afoot and carried the burdens on their 
shoulders, but some who could afford to took horses and ropes and 
rode the beasts home, dragging the kindling after them. With ex- 
traordinary zeal they labored all day, barely pausing to eat- When 
darkness came they began to light the fires. Each of the more impor- 
tant homes, like Adom’s and Haroun’s, had a fire blazing on its 
hearth; in the humbler dwellings and in the tents of the servants 
there were lighted lamps, with a wick floating in a saucer of oil; but 
the fire which would fill the Sun-god with resolution and courage 
was the one set on the highest hill. This was just behind the temple 
and the altar. 

The Sun-god had vanished, of course, into the underworld, there 
to fight against evils and to rise in the resurrection of the morning; 
but when he looked back before descending he saw that his faithful 
people had lighted fires for him; and when he arose in the morning 
the fires would welcome his coming. They were the substance of his 
warmth and his power. They were a part of his spirit. The one on 
the tallest hill would burn day and night until it was plain that he 
was again victorious and had begun his ascent. 

These people worshiped their fires because they were the most 
precious part of life. Without the spirit of fire there would have been 
no warm bright god who slew the winters- Without the sentinel fire 
he might not have had the fortitude to renew his struggle. As it 
was, he could look down day after day as he sickened and waned, 
observing that his people were faithful and tended the fire which was 
part of him- Fire was also a part of that mysterious power with 
which he fertilized the Mother. It was his essence, and his memorial, 
and his beacon; and, during the long cold season, it would be a light 
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to call home the weary wanderer, guiding him back to his health and 
strength, 

The lighting o£ fires was only a part of the midsummer rites. 
Lying ahead was the time of those evils that were in sickness, for 
during this season, when their mightiest god wrestled with the dark 
powers as a bull might fight the wolves and jackals, evils swarmed 
out of the deep abysses under the earth and attacked all living things. 
To prepare against them, Rabi summoned his people on the third 
day, and the multitude, including all the children and infants, went 
to the river to bathe. The waters of the river of life were a magic 
against the powers of death. And so they laid aside their garments 
and stood naked in the glory of morning, and those who felt most 
vulnerable to evil went to the priest for baptism. Among them was 
Narda. 

The solemn lighting of the fires, and the sad and melancholy 
lamentations, had subdued her cynical unbelief and left her spiritu- 
ally unclothed. When she presented herself to Rabi it was not as a 
seductress but as a simple child. He was standing in water to his 
waist, and when she waded out to him, and he glanced at her face, 
there was in his eyes no sign of recognition. For him she was only 
one among many persons who came to him. She bowed before him, 
and he sprinkled the water over her head and cried: 

*^May Ms water of life 

ta\e away from you all fatigue and sickness 

and all dreams that are evil 

cleansing you with its holiness 

and making you strong for the coming ordeal! 

*^In the name of the Great One 
who is all-good and all-wise 
I cherish and protect you 
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and renew upon you his covenant 

that the ar\ may be fertile 

and the staff may be erect and strong! 

''Amen!'* 

His word for amen meant “truth” and was his way of saying, “All 
that I have said is spoken m truth and not in evil” 

Most of the people, and indeed before his weary task was finished 
it seemed to him that all the people, came to him for cleansing. A 
greater anxiety was moving them in this season. One cause of it had 
been the wild preaching of that dirty and fleshless one who now 
stood upstream from Rabi and called to the people to come to him. 
Yescha had decided that he was greater than the priest, for had he 
not foretold the future and the approach of doom? When none came 
to him for baptism he waved his arms and preached to them. He 
said: 

“Come unto me, all you who are weary and beset by evils; for 
mine is the voice of the Almighty One speaking to the people! Hark 
unto me, for your ways are vile and abominable, and you are ac- 
cursed in the land! Cast off the evil from you and prostrate your 
faces in the dust, lest the gods smite you, and your carcasses lie open 
to the vultures, and your bones be buried by the wolves; for your 
gods are angry with you and will pursue you until you perish and 
are as the leaves that wither from the tree and the rotten fruit that 
falls from the vine; lo, make haste to me, that I may cleanse the evil 
from your tongues! Swift as the eagle flies, swift as the bushbuck 
flees. . . 

A part of the multitude was listening to him, some with amaze- 
ment, some with fear, and now and then one glanced over at the 
priest, to learn if he heard these wild words and what he thought of 
them. But Rabi did not hear, and if he had heard he would not have 
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cared. He was used to persons who were driven by some sense of 
loss to extremes of clamor and doubt. But Adorn, feeling wonder- 
fully refreshed by his baptism and cleansed of all evil, put on his 
sandals and robe and girdle and went over to hear what the mad 
one was saying. He had listened a few moments when he observed 
that Alzina stood not far from him, still unclothed. Turning, he 
stared boldly at her, and though the girl knew that he was looking 
at her she pretended to be unaware of him. Sometimes, Adorn now 
recalled, the river rites moved under a great and holy emotion to a 
sexual orgy. He decided to remain close to Alzina and to possess her 
if the people began to embrace. 

But Narda was watching him. She now came over, unclothed like 
Alzina, and stood by Adorn, and presently the two women were 
looking at one another. Her nose wrinkled as if she smelled a bad 
odor, Alzina looked Narda up and down and suddenly made the 
most insulting gesture she could think of. She spat three times, indi- 
cating that she was in the presence of an envious inferior, and turned 
away to put on her garment. ... 

“The fruits of your land will be cursed, yes, and your flocks, yes, 
and your corn, yes, and you also, and your wives and children; and 
you will be beneath, not above, down and not up, prostrate and not 
erect; and you will limp and go feebly like old women; and your 
enemies will come against you, their trumpets crying and their 
lances running like chains of light! The gods will not spare you, not 
any man, not any woman, not any child, but will wither you root 
and branch and tops. . . 

The man might be speaking as an oracle. Adorn reflected; for had 
he not said that enemies would come ? — ^and this was Adom’s belief. 
Moving close to him. Adorn waited until the wild eyes turned his 
way. 

“If you arc an oracle, answer this question!” 

. . but will destroy you — ^ 
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“Listen, you abominable thin-beardP* 

Interrupted in his exhortation, Yescha looked fearfully at this man 
who held over him the power of life and death. In a voice quaver- 
ingly humble he said: 

“What question would you ask of me?” 

“Do you speak for our gods?” 

“It is true. I am the lip of the Almighty ” 

“Do you say our enemies will come against us and destroy us?” 

“The Almighty has commanded me to say it” 

“Will they come from the north?” 

“No, my lord.” 

‘Will they come from the south?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Do they have great flocks of catde, and vines burgeoning with 
blossom and fruit?” 

“It is true.” 

“Do they have great treasures in the houses of their gods?” 

“It is true.” 

“With what weapons do they fight?” 

On the point of giving a glib answer, Yescha paused, sensing in 
Adorn an eagerness to make war. He had the intuitive cunning of 
the great prophets. Though most of his revelations were spontaneous, 
gushing out of him as if independent of his mind and will, now and 
then he waited for his intuitive processes to formulate an answer. In 
this instance he waited so long that Adorn roared at him, whereupon 
Yescha said: 

“Their weapons are like women.” 

“Hah!” cried Adorn, astonished. 

“Their bows are made of the grapevine.” 

“By the Almighty, is that the lip of truth?” 

“Their spears are made of cedar bough.” 

“The accursed fumblersi” 
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"‘Their weapons hang useless like the breasts of an old woman.” 

"‘Do our gods command the destruction of these abominable pigs?” 

Yescha gestured at the sky. “Why is the Sun so weary and pale and 
abashed, but that he is sickened by his people, who dally with glut- 
tony, allowing aliens to overrun the eden that was given to us? 
There the fruits are plump like a pregnant woman, the grass is tall 
like the canebrake, and the fleece is as white as the foam on hurrying 
waters. Yonder,” he said, pointing, “is the paradise which our gods 
prepared for us, yet here we linger where the wilderness is barren, 
and our vessels are empty like a small girl’s teat.” 

“That is true,” said Adorn, voluptuously dreaming of himself as 
a conqueror. “Have our gods chosen me to destroy these people?” 

“My lord, you have been chosen, for you alone have the power and 
courage. It is for you,” he shouted, “to lead the way to this land of 
sweet fruits and honeyed cliffs — ” 

“Silence! When is it foretold that I shall destroy them?” 

“When you have gathered the host and are ready.” 

Deciding that this strange fellow was indeed a seer, Adorn turned 
away, feeling that he had been called to a larger destiny. He saw 
himself in a land of fabulous richness — ^that such lands existed was 
the belief of all peoples, the world over — ^with his flocks, tended by 
faithful slaves, spreading like white gardens over the hills and valleys. 
He would have many wives and children, many concubines, many 
houses, and many storerooms filled with choice wines and imperish- 
able foods. He was so pleased with his thoughts that he began to 
dream more expansively, pushing the limits of his realm farther and 
farther into the unknown lands of the earth, until there came to 
him the notion that he might conquer the world. Such an ambitious 
project it seemed to him the gods not only would approve but must 
eventually command him to undertake; and he began to see what 
Yescha was driving at when he said his people were living in sin. 
They had the only gods who had risen above evil, and the Great One 
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in whom was the secret of life, and the bull; and, if there were 
choicer lands, then indeed they belonged to Adom’s gods and their 
people. The more he dwelt on the prospect, the more clearly he saw 
himself called to a great leadership, until at last, no longer able to 
contain his clamorous thoughts, he presented himself before Rabi. 
After summarizing a part of Yescha’s exhortation, he said: 

“It has been manifested to me that this man is not a lunatic but is 
in fact a seer, who divines the will of our gods and whose lip speaks 
for them.” 

That was a bold and shameful thing to say to the priest-god, who 
alone spoke for the deities. 

“Behold!” Adorn cried, and pointed to the Sun-god, who looked 
famished and weary in the morning sky. He was, in fact, so wan and 
wretched that the human eye could stare at him without discomfort. 
“When have we ever seen him so sick in this season?” 

Now Rabi was a shrewd man who had learned that if a priest 
were to maintain his prestige and power he must be the master of 
remarkable mental agility. Sometimes he had to dissemble, some- 
times to compromise, and always, when dealing with the patriarchs 
of the tribe, to humor tantrums and whims. He had not yet divined 
whether the gods wished their people to wage war. As for Yescha, 
that man was an unhappy pretender, though it was true that more 
and more of the people were listening to him, including, it was now 
plain. Adorn himself. So Rabi chose his words with the utmost care. 

“Our gods, like us,” he said, “are fickle and changeable, and some- 
times they seem to reveal their purpose when they are only playfuL 
It may be that they will call you to assist them in the destruction of 
these people, and, if they do so, they will speak with my voice. But 
they will not call us to fight when the Great One himself is failing 
in health and moving downward to resume his desperate struggle. 
As you say, his spirit is wretched this morning, his strength is 
rapidly waning, and so we must assist and encourage him, as we 
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shall do, by setting before him choice food and lowering our voices as 
a sign of our loyalty. Meanwhile, I shall learn his desire, and it may 
be that in the season of his resurrection, when he again moves like a 
bull, he will have plans for us. If we fight, it must be in the time of 
his strength, when he can assist us, for without his assistance we 
would perish. To fight now, when he is sick and unhappy, would 
bring the evils upon us and upon him. If he were to turn from his 
struggle to assist us now, his strength would be overtaxed, and he 
himself would perish with us.” 

Adorn had to concede the logic in all that. After vainly striving to 
find a fallacy in Rabi’s position he said: 

“Your words are strong in the truth. When, then, will he summon 
us to fight?” 

“If he summons us, it will be when he is filled with the bull.” 

Adorn did not want to wait. He was impatient to lead his people to 
conquest and the richer lands which belonged to them. Rabi had 
been studying his face and now said shrewdly: 

“As the one who, side by side with the Great One, will lead us in 
the fight, you will be specially esteemed; and so it will promote 
your fortunes if you will now do all you can to assist him in his 
struggle against the powers of darkness.” 

“Command me,” said Adorn. “What shall I do?” 

“He will need the nourishment of our strongest food.” 

“Our strongest,” said Adorn unwittingly, “is the ram and the bull.” 

“That is true. Tomorrow we must offer him a feast, and it must be 
from your flocks, for your rams are the strongest.” 

Adorn hesitated only a moment and said, “How many rams will 
we need?” 

“Twelve.” 

“I will bring twelve.” After all, he told himself hastily, he would 
seize large herds from the conquered people and so could afford to 
give a little in expectation of so much. 
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‘^He will be pleased and strengthened.” 

The passion o£ generosity stirred in Adorn; he wanted to do more. 
"Shall I have this dog of a lunatic summoned before me for trial?” 

‘TSfo,” said Rabi, and his eyes were smiling. “He does no evil. Go 
now and prepare the twelve rams for tomorrow morning.” 

Adorn glanced again at the Sun-god and was shocked by his weak- 
ness; his light was so feeble, his omniscience so obscured by haze, 
that it caused no more distress to stare at the all-seeing eye than to 
gaze at the Moon-goddess. 

“Is it sickness that afSicts him,” asked Adorn, “or is it fear?” 

“It is both. His fight in this season of cold will be the most diffi- 
cult he has ever had. And so hasten now, and bring the strongest 
rams, for we must encourage and strengthen him.” 
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The next morning the people were in a festive mood, for it was not 
a custom with them to eat the flesh of the ram or bull save in sacri- 
ficial rites. The news had gone forth that Adorn would furnish 
twelve fat lambs, and in addition to these there would be a generous 
oblation of the first fruits, comprising the choicest parts of the vege- 
tables and grains. This was to be the midsummer feast, both for 
them and their gods. 

The altar was a flat unhewn stone — during the wanderings of these 
people any pile of natural stones would have served — ^with a trench at 
the base of it to catch the blood. When Rabi appeared, robed in his 
priestly purple and protected with amulets and a bell, the lambs were 
brought forward. On the altar a fire had been laid. To the tending of 
the fire Rabi assigned Laurel, and to assist him in the slaughter he 
chose two young men in vigorous health. After hastening to the river 
to wash — ^for no sacred objects could be touched by unclean hands — 
the men stood by, eager to help, though the acmal bloodletting was 
done by the priest- When a lamb was led to the altar Rabi stood 
astride it and with a sharp knife cut its throat, allowing the blood 
to run into the altar pit. When this trench was filled, he caught 
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blood in a clay vessel and drank it; as the priest, he was closer to the 
gods than any other and shared more intimately in the communion. 
Blood was the seat o£ life and the soul, and that spilled into the pit 
ran into the earth, fertilizing it, or slaking the thirst of the vegeta- 
tion gods. 

After an hour or so, Rabi stood in a gory mess, with carcasses all 
around him. The men assisting him were flaying the beasts, and, 
when the pelts were off, Rabi indicated a choice animal, which was 
then laid on the fire. The burning of flesh was as important a part 
of the communion as the eating of it, or the drinking of blood. The 
flesh on the fire was a part of the feast of the Sun-god, whose spirit 
lived not only in the great fire of the sun but in all fires; as fires 
devoured what was fed to them, so the god’s spirit consumed the 
burning flesh. He also fed from the smoke, which was rich and 
fragrant with the burnt offering. Indeed, the people watching him 
could see him soften with smiling warmth when the savory odors 
reached him, for he loved, and they no less, the smell of roasting 
flesh above all sweet smells. 

The eating of flesh was a communion in which the people in- 
timately shared the strength and substance of their gods; the cereal 
oblation was simply a tithe to those deities who produced the food. 
It was felt that a tenth part belonged to them and that this ought to 
be the choicest part. The first fruits were now brought forth in bas- 
kets and set by the altar. A few grains from each basket the priest 
sprinkled on the fire, and a few from each he ate, his eating of the 
sacrament being not only for himself but for all the j^ple. Then 
wine, the rich blood of vegetable growth, which cheered both gods 
and men, was fetched in clay jars and set by the altar. Rabi poured 
wine over the altar and drank a little from each jar. His face and 
hands were bloody, and there was blood on his robe, and a red spot 
like a wound on his bald skull. Those who assisted him were smeared 
with gore, and some of the people who crowded in, like Haroun 
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and Adorn, had anointed themselves with blood, the word anoint 
meaning to smear an unguent over the skin. Then the other people 
pressed in and rubbed their palms over the flesh or the pelts to get 
blood with which to anoint themselves. Their anointing like their 
eating was a part of their holy communion. 

From time to time Rabi glanced up at the Sun-god to see if he was 
pleased. It was clear to the priest and to the people that he was 
pleased, and that he was participating with enormous hunger in the 
feast. His countenance had become bright and friendly; the great 
warmth of his presence was upon them; his strength was being 
rapidly restored. 

“The Great One is pleased!” they said. 

“Ah, see how he waxes!” 

“He is growing stronger!” 

“He is growing bolder!” 

It gave the people deep joy to know that, though their own lives 
depended on the god, in a way his life also depended on them; they 
^ould sustain and strengthen him during his long descent into dark- 
ness, and in his period of trial. Out on the hill the sentinel fire was 
burning. The altar fire was eager and consumed all but the bones 
of the lamb; and then another carcass was laid upon it. Usually the 
god was fed only one beast. When the people saw Rabi offer a sec- 
ond, they knew that their deity in this season was in need of more 
than ordinary aid; but some 6f the men, made ravenous by the 
odors of roasting flesh, began to growl among themselves and ex- 
press the hope that the Great One would not eat more than two, 

Rabi now set a clay bull-god on the altar, anointed it with blood, 
and crowned it with fine wool. He arranged the wool so that it 
framed the horns with a kind of halo, and then, taking a pitcher of 
wine, he sprinkled a few drops on the crown. He had almost com- 
pleted his priesdy chores, and the drooling people watching him 
knew that presently they would be allowed to eat. 
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Yescha now came forward. Because he felt mutilated, it was a 
habit with him to sleep wrapped with a ram’s pelt, or to lie on one 
in meditation, and now, laying aside his ragged garment, he stretched 
out on a gory hide and folded it over him. It covered his lower torso, 
from his nipples almost to his knees. On his face was a look of 
blissful at-one-ment. Then a barren woman slipped forward and 
wrapped herself in a pelt. Thereupon persons took the remaining 
skins and lay on them or stood up and clasped the wet things over 
their girdles. Rabi did not observe what they were doing, for he was 
too busy opening the carcasses and getting ready for the feast. Parts 
of the fat from each lamb, as well as the intestines and two of the 
largest testicles, he laid on the fire. After the carcasses were laid open 
and gutted the people pushed forward, their hands eagerly out- 
stretched, their eyes shining like the Great One’s own light. Until 
now they had been quiet, save for exclamations of sadness or joy, 
but with the smell of the feast in their nostrils and the sight of it 
spread before them they became clamorous and pushed and shoved, 
each one striving for a favored position. Then there was the sound of 
eating as they fed the raw flesh into their mouths. It was the men 
who stood close to the priest and the women and children who stood 
back; and Rabi, observing this, gave a piece of dripping flesh to each 
man, and a testicle and heart to the leaders, like Adorn and Haroun, 
and called on the men to step aside. Now the women came forward. 
When Rabi looked up from his bloody chore and saw Narda facing 
him, her eyes shining and her hand outstretched, he hesitated a 
moment and then gave to her one of the pouches. The eating of this 
would help to overcome her sterility, and Narda ate it gluttonously, 
feeding her mouth with both hands like a starved child- This rite 
was so holy, and its benefits so precious, that nobody approached 
it in a spirit of irony or skepticism, but everyone felt a deep and 
reverent kinship with all that was good and friendly in life. In eat- 
ing they made no effort to keep the gore from dripping on their gar- 
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ments. On the contrary, they liked to smear themselves from head to 
feet, and did so, until some of them looked as red and raw as an open 
carcass. 

After all the flesh had been eaten, and they were gnawing and suck- 
ing the bones, Rabi took a pitcher of wine and went in turn to each 
person, and each person drank. Later, the people would drink as 
much wine as they could lay their hands on, for it was the blood of 
the earth and was good for them, giving them health and strength. 
Some of them would become sotted and would lie on the earth in a 
happy stupor, feeling themselves very close to their deities; and some, 
seeking the deepest part of the communion, would meet and 
embrace. 

There was one old man who had stood far back, shaken by emo- 
tion. He had not come forward to feast with his gods. Sick, and 
knowing that soon he must die, yet unwilling to depart from life 
anonymous and unacclaimed, he wished to offer himself as a sacri- 
fice. The noblest form of death was sacrificial. He doubted that he 
would be accepted as an offering, not only because he was old and 
sick, which meant that he was filled with evil, but because he had 
never been a person of any distinction. In his social Hfe only a litde 
above the level of the slaves, he had always been a servant, living 
in a tent. Yet he hoped that he might be accepted and allowed to 
suffer the passioh on the sacred tree, and with this wish burning in 
him like a steady flame he waited for the priest to complete his duties- 
Then he would kneel as a suppliant and beg to be slain. 

The people were drinking the last of the sacramental wine when 
the old man, who was known among them as Hamal, made his 
presence known to Rabi by kneeling with his forehead touching the 
earth. 

“Here is one,” cried Rabi, who had drunk himself into a flippant 
mood, “with the evil and contemptible gods! Arise, wretched dog, 
and be gone!” 
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Those who heard Rabi’s remarks were hugely amused. One man 
came, reeling with drunkenness, and was about to kick the suppliant^ 
when Rabi restrained him with a cry. 

“Look, fool! This is no dog from the strangers! He is a neighbor!” 

“So he is!” said the drunken man, getting down on his knees and 
peering at Hamal’s face. “But he slobbers, and I think he is full of 
evil.” 

“Has he eaten with the gods ?” asked another. 

“He is the neighbor from the tent of reeds!” 

“Has he drunk the Mother’s blood?” 

“He wishes,” said Rabi, “to comfort the Bright One. He begs to 
be hanged on the tree.” He looked at the sun a few moments and 
added, “He has eaten with us and drunk with us, partaking of the 
feast, and all the choicest meat and drink was his; but he is not 
happy. There lies before him his long journey down to the darkness. 
Who will suffer to cheer him in his suffering?” 

“I will!” Hamal cried, getting to his feet. 

“I will!” quavered the voice of an old woman. 

“I will hang on the tree that my agony may comfort him!” 

Rabi looked at Hamal. He could not accept a man who was old 
and sick, for his suffering would mock the Sun-god, who himself 
was growing old and weary and needed instead to be cheered by 
the stronger agonies of health and youth. 

“What young man — ” 

“Accept me!” cried Hamal, again casting himself at Rabi’s feet. 
“I beg you to hang me on the tree, for I am old and f^ble and about 
to die.” 

“Silence!” cried Rabi. It was sacrilegious for ^n old and sick per- 
son to imagine that he could be of any use to the gods, or that his 
feeble death-agonies could give them courage for their own battles. 
Nevertheless, Hamal was begging for the honor, with tears running 
over the pale leathery brownness of his face, and his hands reaching 
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out to entreat the priest. Afraid that the old man’s presumption might 
anger the Sun-god or shock his faith in the loyalty of his people, Rabi 
summoned two young men and told them to drag Hamal away. 
'They seized him by his feet. 

^‘What shall we do with him?’’ 

'“'‘Carry him to his tent and lay him on his bed.” 

““He has no bed but the garment he wears.” 

’“Take him to his tent.” 

Rabi now gazed solemnly at the sun, trying to divine whether 
he needed the example of another’s agony, and the people, hushed 
in their drinking, stared at his face and waited. Was he going to call 
on one of them to suffer on the tree? Adorn, also watching and wait- 
ing, now went close to the priest and spoke to him in a low voice. 
It had occurred to him, he said, that the Sun-god would be strength- 
ened, and his own efforts in the forthcoming war promoted, if 
Laurel were to be offered as a sacrifice. When he suggested this, Rabi 
looked straight into Adom’s eyes, and so for a litde while the two 
men stood, gazing hard at one another. They were boiii dizzy with 
wine and feasting. Rabi had drunk much more than was good for 
a priest who had not completed his chores, but he looked clearly to 
the sly purpose in Adom’s mind. Speaking so that only Adorn could 
hear, he said: 

“Laurel has a wife to care for who will be the mother of a god.” 

“I will care for her,” said Adorn generously. 

“I have no doubt of that! It is not the will of the gods that Laurel 
should offer his life.” 

To question this statement would have been in Adorn an insolence, 
but he was too stubborn or too drunk to turn away. Perceiving that 
the man might become violent if thwarted, Rabi cast about in his 
mind for a happy way out, and presendy there came to him one 
of those divinations that marked him as an uncommon priest. 

“In regard to Laurel the gods have revealed thdr will. They have 



chosen him to go among the enemy in the southern lands and spy out 
their number and weapons.” 

“Hah!” said Adorn, deeply pleased. In Rabi’s statement he recog- 
nized at once the divine purpose. “When will he go to spy out these 
things?” 

“When the Great One enters the Bull.” 

“No!” Adorn shouted. 

And Rabi added hastily, “I will consult the oracles. He may go 
sooner.” 

Not wholly satisfied. Adorn turned away to seek his wine cup, and 
Rabi stepped down from the altar and looked at his people. Some 
were too drunk to rise but sat or lay on the earth, their faces warm 
with happiness. Yescha was still clothed with the ram’s pelt. Others 
were staggering round and round, exchanging quips and pleasantries, 
or offering to the lips of a neighbor their own cups. Only a few of 
them were aware that the priest was waiting for a volunteer. The 
two young men who had taken Hamal away had not returned; they 
were devoted to their gods, but not so devoted as to offer their lives 
when there was no threat of plague or famine. Indeed, the only per- 
sons who ever clamored to be hanged during the rites of communion 
or thanksgiving were old men or women who, close to death, coveted 
the honor, or possibly a barren woman, or one too hysterical to be in 
control of her emotions. Only if tribal welfare were very gravely 
menaced did Rabi have the right to command an offering. He could 
exhort and plead, he could point out the perils facing the Sun-god, 
he could go so far as to indicate which persons would be acceptable; 
but if no one offered himself who was youthful and strong, he must 
then choose among those who were willing. 

In looking now at the people before him he observed that all the 
young men had stolen away. There was not one of them in sight 
anywhere. There were mothers present with infants, but a babe’s 
pain in dying was too trivial to send the Sun-god into batde, strength- 
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ened and resolute. Besides, an infant was a symbol of the new flame 
and not of the evening, the autumn, and the winter. Nor would a 
woman do. 

Rabi wanted a bold and vigorous young man, but he understood 
that none would be forthcoming. He decided therefore to summon 
Hamal; and when, trembling with eagerness, this old man appeared 
before him, it occurred to the priest that a skillful person might give 
to Hamal the appearance of a young man. The gods, after all, were 
like their children on earth: they were not wholly omniscient or per- 
fect or just; they sometimes stooped to subterfuge and deception, 
and they expected their children to do likewise. In the sly deceit 
which he had in mind, Rabi was merely imitating those whom he 
wished to help, and the Great One particularly, who for their own 
good sometimes outwitted his people. 

He called Narda to him and she came, stained with gore and wine, 
her senses swimming. Rabi told her that she would take Hamal into 
her chamber of Adom’s house and there do her best with dyes and 
powders and essences to make him look like a young man. She would 
obliterate the gray in his hair. She would efface, if she could, the 
channels in his forehead and cheeks. And while laboring with him 
she would now and then give him a drink of strong wine to en- 
courage him to stand erect and step with a firm tread. Then she 
would bring him to the altar. 

When Narda returned with Hamal, Rabi was amazed by the 
transformation. The old man s hair was as black as the deepest night. 
Of all the seams and wrinkles in his face there was nothing visible 
but faint shadows like a hint of sickness. Narda had darkened 
his eyelashes and eyelids to give luster to his eyes; she had painted 
his mouth with the warmth of youth;' and she had given him so 
much wine that his step was sprighdy and his head erect. As a matter 
of fact, he was feeling so good that he had lost most of his yearning 
to be sacrificed, but on the contrary looked round him for more wine 
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to drink. Rabi meanwbile had persuaded Haroun to furnish a hand- 
some robe for the crucifixion, and he had sent a messenger to the 
grove to gather a crown of olive and bay leaves. When Hamal under- 
stood that he was to die, his mouth and cheeks sagged, betraying his 
age, and his eyes rolled in drunken bewilderment. He realized, 
nevertheless, that a great honor was to be conferred on him, and that 
in the pantheon of the great ones his name might be remembered and 
revered. He was willing, but he was not eager. 

“Am I to be killed by the tree or eaten by the fire?” 

Rabi had considered this. Either form of death was one of great 
agony, but that on the tree was usually more prolonged; and since 
the whole purpose of sacrifice was to reveal to the Sun-god the des- 
perate extremes of suffering, and thereby fortify him for the endur- 
ance of his own pain, Rabi chose hanging. Hearing that they were 
safe, some of the young men now returned, and the priest summoned 
two of them, of whom Laurel was one, to assist him. But before 
leading Hamal to the sacred oak, Rabi whispered instructions in his 
ear- He said that the wine would dull his pain and he might not feel 
goaded to cry out of the bitterest agony, and that he would therefore 
feign what he did not feel and convince the Sun-god that his suffer- 
ing was violent and prolonged. Frightened, and no longer in control 
of himself, the old man began to yell like one scourged. 

They fastened thongs to his wrists and suspended him from the 
tree, with his legs dangling and his arms drawn upward above his 
head. For a litde while, the old man seemed insensible of pain; he 
merely hung there supported by his arms and appeared to he lifdess. 
The people watching him were alarmed, for, if he had died suddenly 
of shock, his sacrifice would serve no purpose- But presently he 
uttered a scream and began to writhe convulsively, with his legs 
kicking and trying to climb, and his tortured abdomen moving in 
and out like a bellows. Cry followed cry as if torn from the broken 
depths of his being. Some of the people were distressed by the sounds 





o£ pain and turned away to their houses, but the priest looked at the 
victim with professional interest, wondering how much of his suffer- 
ing was real and how much feigned. If the old man was simulating 
pain he was playing his part well. Screams that sounded genuine to 
human ears would be accepted as genuine by the gods. 

Adorn had gone to his house and there was amazed; Abra was 
rolling over and over on the floor like a woman possessed by a 
demon. She was beating at herself and uttering low guttural moans. 
After staring at her a few moments Adorn called to Narda, and 
Narda came to him. Adorn said: 

^‘What is the evil in this woman?” 

“Come with me,” said Narda, and led Adorn outside. In a voice 
colored with both pity and malice she added, “Your fat wife is trying 
to abort her child.” 
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IiND-LiNEss in these persons developed only as their ruthless struggle 
bated, relaxing the will to survive and its accretions o£ fear. Adorn 
ras not a kindly man. Nor was he a reasonable man who strove to 
nderstand a situation before acting on it- He thought of himself 
rst as one dishonored, as one who would be an object of derisive 
lughter: in Abra he had an absolute property right, having bought 
nd paid for her; and so her efforts to destroy the child, in which 
e also had a property right, were a blow at his economic lordship. 
His response was one of shock. Like all his people^ he had been 
pset by the cries of the old man. The suffering of a human being 
roused in the spectators an emotion of mingled rage and anxiety, 
ecause it v^as instinctive with them to see in the death of a member 
threat to group welfare. Adorn knew, of course, that the sacrifice 
70 uld benefit him and his people, but there was in him nevertheless 
dark and blind emotion. In Abra it was stronger; she had been 
vercome by the old man’s cries and had fiillen to the floor, con- 
ulsed by abdominal pains. 

Adom’s second response was one of rage, the best of all antidotes 
fear. It began as a sharp pang in his Viscera and then spread 
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through him in a flood like the warmth o£ hot wine. For a few mo- 
ments It seemed to fix him in a paralysis; his eyes were wide and 
staring; his mouth was set so hard that his lips turned inward; and 
his arms, with hands clenched, were as rigid as wood. Looking at 
him, Narda was frightened. She had seen him in fury and knew that 
his violence could be dreadful. It became dreadful now. 

Suddenly relaxing, as if a stupefied mind had awakened to direct 
his body, he uttered a cry and entered the house. Without pausing 
in his furious stride he went to Abra, who was still writhing with 
pain, and grasped her by the throat. With all his strength he shook 
her; and Narda, looking in, gave a cry of alarm. Adorn now loosened 
his clutch on the poor woman’s throat, seized her shoulders, and 
yanked her to her feet. 

“You fat and bloated pig!” he bellowed, his voice hoarse with the 
madness that had engulfed him. Hurling her to the floor he kicked 
her; and when his sandal came oflF, flung by the blow, he yelled like 
one goaded beyond endurance. Rushing forward, he recovered the 
sandal and thrust his foot into it; then with redoubled energy he leapt 
on the fallen woman and assaulted her with both hands. She was 
screaming now, and both Narda and Beth, the one looking in from 
the outside and the other from her room, began to weep. They knew 
the crazed fellow was bent on killing, but they did not dare to re- 
strain him. Abra now escaped from him and began to crawl toward 
the doorway, and Adorn, softly following, and watching her as a cat 
might have watched a rodent seeking its hole, grasped her feet when 
she reached the doorway and hurled her outside, en4 over end. 

“Go away!” he thundered. “Go from me, you faithless bitch, and 
don’t ever come again to my house!” 

The terrified woman was doing her best to get away. Recovering, 
after he pitched her legs up over her head, she went on hands and 
knees as fast as she was able, blindly, her senses darkened by terror. 
After coming to the garden she rose to her feet and stood there, 
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quivering and aghast, her eyes looking back. Then with surprising 
agility she began to run. She sped past the altar and the sacred well, 
past the last o£ the houses and the tents, and headed for the empty 
hills. She was returning to her clan. This was several miles up the 
river, and night was approaching, but Abra never hesitated in her 
wild flight. 

As for Adorn, having exhausted a part of his rage he called for 
his wine cup, and when Beth fetched it to him, filled to brimming, 
he gulped it and called for more. He was trying to understand, and 
to view without pain, his loss of property; for when the woman fled 
to the hills he knew that she was leaving him and would not return. 
He was glad to be rid of her because she had wearied him. He was 
tired of her shapeless ughness and her offensive breath. In a voice 
that was flat, as if it had been drained of all emotion, he called to 
Narda; and when Narda came to him he said: 

“How much did I pay for that fat pig?” 

“My lord, I do not know.” 

“You are always without answers when silence favors you.” 

“I would answer, but I do not know.” 

“Call Beth to me.” When Beth came he asked her the question 
and received the same answer. With a snort of incredulity he told his 
wives to fetch his mother, and Narda went to summon her from the 
tiny house where she Hved. Maira, a bent old woman, toothless, 
wrinkled, with an uncombed tangle of gray hair, came softly through 
the darkness, peering with eyes half-blind. Once she paused to gaze 
at the hiUfire, and again when she thought she heard a scream. Then, 
like a huge and deformed toad, she entered the house and shuffled 
up to her son, trying to straighten her shoulders and look up at his 
face. 

“Did you summon me?” die asked in her thin voicx. 

“Do you know my fat wife Abra?” 

‘Tes, I know her.” 
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“How much did I pay for her?” 

“You paid five sheep.” 

“No!” said Adorn, as if she had struck him. “Did I pay only five?” 

‘Y'ou paid five sheep.” 

“You are lying,” he said, but he knew that the old woman was 
not lying. She remembered all the bride-prices. 

“You paid too much,” said Maira. “She was not a good wife.” 

“She has gone from me.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

Only five sheep. Adorn reflected bitterly; and then there came to 
him a happy thought. Inasmuch as Abra was pregnant, he would also 
demand of her father the price of the child. 

“Will her child be a daughter?” he asked Maira. 

Maira was not a priestess and had no power of divination in such 
matters. She said, “Talitha, the priestess, can answer you.” 

Adorn set off to find the priestess, and Talitha told him, as she had 
told him once before, that Abra’s child would be a daughter. Re- 
lieved, Adorn returned to his house, his mood more jovial. On the 
way he looked up at the old man and observed that he was quiet. 
In his house Adorn sat with his wine, while his two wives stood back 
in deep shadow, and wondered how much he could recover on his 
investment. For Abra he would demand the full price. How much, 
he asked himself, was a girl-child worth from a mother like Abra? 
As much at least as the mother herself. And now, as if among all 
the emotions that had been clamoring in him only erotic hunger 
had survived, he set aside his cup, summoned Narda, and went to 
his bed. 

The next morning he was up early. In this tribe, the men did not 
eat with the women and children, save only at the sacrificial feasts; 
Adornos breakfast was brought to him, and he ate alone. Then he put 
on a kind of diaper-girdle, which he sometimes wore when riding, 
and over this a handsome cloak, with a bull-god suspended from a 
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golden chain at his waist. Narda washed his feet and brushed his 
hair, to which she aJExed a silver serpent. In circular form, with its 
tail in its mouth, it would protect him from evil. Adorn then asked 
her to cut off a lock of his hair, and this he offered at the altar. Hair, 
which grew so luxuriantly, and flourished even after its body was 
dead, was instinct with life, like blood itself, and was a part of the 
covenant between the gods and their people. Wondering what else 
he could do to insure the success of his journey, he gave some figs and 
grapes to the deity of the sacred well. He seemed to be in a generous 
mood this morning, but he was merely paying a little in the hope of 
getting much. After he had made his oblations he sent for a horse 
from the river pastures, and while the servant was gone he gazed at 
his image in a highly polished stone. Dwelling on the prospect of re- 
turning with a young wife, he thought of Rabi, and, with a briskness 
unusual in him when giving, he entered tds house and told Beth to 
prepare an offering for the priest. Beth filled a small basket with 
cereals and fruits, and this Adorn proudly bore to Rabi- 

“Your flesh is my flesh, and your bone is my bone,” he said, beam- 
ing with great friendliness. “I bring you the proof of my esteem.” 

Rabi took the basket and said, "‘I accept this for the gods, who are 
all-wise and all-powerful.” 

Adorn wanted to ask if the gods had appointed the time for war, 
but Rabi’s face looked stern. He was preparing for the burial of the 
crucified one, and he was in no mood to talk. This Adorn sensed. 
After another exchange of amenities he strode away. 

It was midforenoon when he mounted his horse and set off to sec 
Abra’s father; and Narda, who watched him go, thought he had 
never looked handsomer. He smiled down at her and said: 

“I shall be richer when I return.” 

“May the gods protect and keep you.” 

‘While I am gone you will not visit the priest.” 

“My lord, your commands are my life.” 
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Then he rode away, with the serpent gleaming like a crescent in 
his hair, pausing on the highest hill to look away to the south. Yescha 
had been saying that many generations ago Adom’s people had lived 
in an eden, in a paradise o£ good things. That had been the golden 
age of his people. They had been happy then; they had not been tor- 
mented by evil spirits in the form of sickness and disease; they had 
lived in a state of bliss, devoted to their gods. And their gods had 
been devoted to them. But for some reason, unclean and dark, they 
had lost their paradise and since then had been wanderers. All this 
Adorn believed because it was acceptable to his notions of reality. Like 
people of all ages, he regarded most highly that which gave him the 
greatest pleasure; and in that which appeared to be the most incom- 
prehensible he saw reasons to perceive the deepest truth. Yescha’s 
divinations made sense to him — a great deal more sense than Rabi’s. 
Yescha said that women were the source, or in any case the agents, 
of evil, and, remembering his scene with Abra, Adorn found this 
easy to believe. That lost eden, he reflected, that place of ineffable 
joy, was somewhere in the pale blue mists at which he was staring. 
It was a land flowing with honey and wine; and after the Sun-god 
had again triumphed, and stood in the Bull, Adorn would lead his 
people to it. He would go first with a small group of scouts to search 
out the barriers; and then he would march at the head of his people, 
destroying all the degenerates in his path. 

Turning on his horse he looked into the west, but in that direction 
lay a great ocean. It was said that people lived beyond the ocean, but 
this Adorn doubted. The world was not very large — a man could sit 
on a horse and see its boundary, no matter which way he looked. 
It was rumored that somewhere in the east there was a vast desert; 
and in the north was the source of the river of life, which most un- 
accountably flowed toward the regions of darkness and cold. Hiam, 
the artisan, had gone far in many directions, exchanging the things 
he made for the materials he needed; and Hiam had said that all 
people but his own were stupid, and worshiped evil gods. 
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Adorn sighed, for it was indeed a strange world. He thought he 
knew more about it than any other person, but, even so, it was some- 
times a riddle for him. There was, for instance, the matter of women; 
he was not sure that their embraces were worth their keep. But some 
day he would be very wealthy and powerful; he would have sons 
who would be gods; and all his male offspring would be the chosen 
rulers of the earth. He would build great houses for himself, and one 
of only a litde less magnificence for the gods. . . . 

It was past noon when he entered the community of another tribal 
clan, and at once he rode to the house of Abra’s father, an old man 
half-paralyzed and half-blind. When Adorn rode up and dismounted, 
the old man came limping from his house, peering suspiciously, for 
no greeting had been given. When Adorn gave the tribal greeting, 
the old man’s face relaxed. He could see his visitor only dimly, but 
he could understand the blood-brother covenant of the words. 

“I am,” said Adorn, “the son of the red earth, of the great and 
fecund Mother.’’ 

“I,” said the old man, “am the son of the bear.” 

“I am the son of the lion.” 

“Ah!” said the old fellow, sensible that he had a distinguished 
visitor, “May I offer you refreshment.?” 

“I am thirsty and will accept wine.” 

The old man, who was known as Haazeel, went to the doorway 
and clapped his hands, and after a moment an attractive young 
woman appeared. 

“Fetch our distinguished guest a pitcher of wine.” 

Adorn tasted the wine and thought it was not so good as his own. 
He looked round him for a sign of Abra. At last he said: 

“The moon has grown old many times since I took one of yotir 
daughters to wife. She has fled from my house — ” 

Haazeel interrupted with a stricken cry. “Are you the one who 
is called Adorn.?” 
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“That is true.” 

“Do you tell me,” he asked foxily, “that your wife has fled?” 

“Has she not returned to the house of her father?” When Haazecl 
hesitated, Adorn suspected treachery, and sharply he demanded, “Is 
not your daughter, who is called Abra, in your house?” 

“I do not know,” said the old man, lying. “I have not seen her. She 
has wandered away and is lost.” 

“Search your house,” said Adorn impatiently- “She came this way, 
and my servants saw her enter.” 

This bold untruth rendered Haazeel speechless. His mind like his 
body was stiff and feeble with age. If Abra had been seen entering 
his house, there could be, he told himself, no gain in lying about it. 
Turning to the door, he clapped his hands again. The young woman 
came who had brought the wine, and the look she cast on Adorn was 
one of loathing. 

“Has my daughter, who is called Abra, come to this house?” 

‘Tes.” 

“Hah!” cried Haazeel. “She stole in when I was not looking. Tell 
her that her husband has come and that she is to go with him.” 

“No!” Adorn bellowed. HaazeeFs sly evasion was a violation of 
tribal laws. If a wife left her husband, he could recover her, or he 
could demand the return of the bride-price, the choice being his 
alone. “I do not want her. I have come for the bride-price.” 

The old man’s palsied hands began to tremble. Once an eminent 
person in his clan, he was now hardly more than a pauper. He had 
lost his sheep. One of them, possessed by a demon, had loosed an 
avalanche on a hillside, and the rolling stones had crushed a neigh- 
bor. In such a crisis, the owner of the flock had to find the guilty 
sheep and destroy it; or, failing in that — ^and Haazeel had failed — 
the entire flock had to be driven into the wilderness. But he knew 
the tribal laws, and he knew that he would have to return the price. 

“I have no sheep,” he said, his old voice shaking like his hands. 
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‘‘You have no sheep!” cried Adorn, astonished. 

Then Haazeel told of his misfortune, hoping that Adorn woul4 
show pity; but Adorn looked round him and asked, “What property 
do you have?” 

“I have none.” 

“I have come for the price. Five sheep of the finest fleece I paid for 
your daughter.” 

“I have no sheep. They were driven into the wilderness, and there 
the beasts have devoured them. All my first fruits I have given to the 
gods, and much else besides, for they are still angry with me. I am 
a poor man and have nothing to pay you — ^unless,” he added hope- 
fully, “you want a wife.” 

“If you have a woman to sell, let me see her.” 

Haazeel clapped his hands and the young woman appeared. 

“Is she the woman you will sell?” asked Adorn, surprised. 

“She is very beautiful — 

“I have eyes to tell me if such things are true.” Adorn now stared 
at the girl with critical interest, and, though he was an obtuse man, 
he observed that her eyes were angry and brooding and looked at him 
with contempt. “Lay aside your garment,” he said; and with a 
gesture of disdain she took o£E her girdle and robe. 

“Hah!” said Adorn, for she was indeed a lovely girl. “By what 
name is she known?” 

“She is known as Amber because she has knowledge of magic.” 

Adorn liked her name. The priest-god used a kind of fossil-resin, 
iridescent with red and yellow lights, which contained magical prop- 
erties and was a cure for some kinds of evil. This young woman, he 
decided, was no ordinary girl; she was worth a gcKxi deal more 
than Abra. 

The same thought was in Haazeel’s mind. Too blind to study 
Adom’s face, he strove to read the man’s thoughts in the tone of his 
voice. He had heard Adom’s cry of delight. He now said: 
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*‘You are very pleased with her. All men are pleased with her/’ 

At once Adorn pretended to find faults in her. He said she was too 
slender for motherhood, for in childbirth she would suffer extreme 
agonies and she might die. He said one of her breasts seemed to be 
considerably smaller than the other, giving to her whole body an 
aspect of grotesque disproportion. And, before Haazeel could answer, 
he demanded in a loud voice : 

“Is this woman a virgin, or has her door been opened?” 

Haazeel’s exclamation was that of a man who had been deeply 
hurt. By Adom’s tone he knew that the man would pay more for a 
virgin, and he said hastily: 

“She is completely innocent of men. Never — ” 

“She does not turn my heart over,” said Adorn. “I feel no pangs 
in my midriff. Surely you do not think this grotesque woman is 
worth five sheep!” 

Haazeel became excited. He danced up and down and made 
furious gestures at Adorn. He peered at the girl, who stood naked 
before the two men; he called her to him and put his arms around 
her hips as if to measure them; he felt with trembling hands over 
her breasts; and in a voice shrill with anger he cried: 

“She is very beautiful! She is worth ten sheep plus twelve sheep 
plus seven sheep plus ten sheep!” 

How many sheep that added to Adorn was unable to determine, 
and in any case he did not care. He recognized that the old man 
was beside himself, and so he pursued his advantage. Blandly he said : 

“The woman has a surly disposition. My other wives will not like 
her.” He was enjoying the old man’s dancing and his cries. 

As for the girl, with a lofty gesture of scorn she put on her garment 
and draped her girdle and made a move to enter the house. 

“Wait!” Adorn commanded. 

“Why should I wait?” she asked. “Is it to listen to your insults? 
Are all your wives beautiful like Abra, who has left you?” Her taunt 
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brought a flush to Adom’s dark face. “There is one called Alzina/’ 
the girl continued, her voice stinging him like a lash. “You paid 
twenty sheep for her and many gods and staffs and ornaments, yet 
I am more beautiful. Look!” she cried, and parted her garment. “I 
am not fat, and I am not skinny! In your community there is no 
woman as beautiful as I!” 

“Silence!” cried Adorn. 

“Is It your wife Beth who is more beautiful, or your wife Narda? 
Or is it your priestess? And as for you,” she said, her lips curling and 
her eyes loathing him, “I do not think you are handsome. My grand- 
father has promised me that I will marry a handsome man.” 

“That is so,” said the old man, peering at Adorn. 

Drawing herself to her full height and looking at him with the 
most withering disdain Adorn had ever seen in a woman, this girl 
cried boldly: 

“You are fat! Lay aside your garment and show your belly! Let 
me see your thick awkward legs!” 

Adorn was flabbergasted. In his clan, the women did not address 
such insolence to the men. It was desperation that impelled him to 
say: 

“No other man has a staff as large as mine!” 

“I care not,” she said. 

Adorn now felt the pang in his midriff; he wanted to marry this 
girl and take her into his house and break her proud will. But he 
did not want to give for her more than Abra and the unborn child. 
Speaking to Haazeel he said: 

“The gods have summoned me to destroy the degenerate people 
in the south. I will conquer these people and capture many flocks and 
many houses and many precious stones. You owe me five sheep for 
Abra and five sheep for her unborn daughter. I will give you those 
ten sheep for this girl who is called Amber.” 

“No, no!” 
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“In addition/’ said Adorn, speaking as i£ he had been interrupted, 
“I will give you a part o£ what I capture.” 

“How much,” asked the old man’s quavering voice, “will that be?” 

“I must give a tenth part to the gods. I must give equal parts to 
the brave men who go with me. I will give you a part equal to what 
each man receives.” 

“How much will that be?” 

“It will be more than you have ever had.” 

Haazeel was trembling with eagerness. “When will you destroy 
these people?” 

“When the Great One stands in the Bull.” 

“He is only now in the Virgin. It will be long to wait.” 

“Speak now, for I must hasten: do you accept my price?” 

“I need time to think — ” 

“If you do not accept, then give me ten sheep of fine fleece.” 

The girl was the only valuable property the old man had; he had 
dreamed of selling her for a great price, and of returning to a position 
of honor and prosperity among his people. He said: 

“Give me a tenth part of what you capture.” 

Adom’s cry was one of amazement. “Stupid old man, do you ask 
for as much as the gods will receive?” 

“No!” said Haazeel, aghast. 

“If you accept my offer, let us hasten and take the oath by the fire.” 

The old man accepted, and the two of them entered into a covenant 
by the altar fire, while the priest-god tossed salt on the flames. Then 
Adorn told the priest he would bring to him an offering and asked 
him to arrange for the marriage; whereupon, convinced that he had 
been too generous, he mounted his horse and rode home. Pausing 
again on a hill to gaze and dream, he reflected on what he owned 
and what he hoped to seize, and remembered with bitterness that 
none of it really belonged to him. It was the property of the gods. He 
was litde more than their custodian. But he thought of it as his 
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property; and now, giving play to his ambitions, he saw himself 
in a vision, rounding up vast herds of livestock and piling on his 
horses the cargoes of gold and silver and precious stones. The girl 
called Amber was not in his thoughts. She had so outraged his vanity 
that he could not think of her without pain, though when he arrived 
home, feeling as if he had returned from the conquest of« a paradise, 
and thirsting for his wine cup, he did remember the girl; aiid he 
told Narda, who came to greet him, that he had bought a wife. If 
he had seen the look in Narda’s deep eyes he might have doubted 
that his future was to be a series of fabulous triumphs. He might 
have felt an apprehensive chill; because Narda, who had under her 
womanly maturity more spirit than Alzina and Amber put together, 
had plans of her own, and the shadow of those plans was in her eyes 
and in her manner of moving when she turned away. She brought 
the brimming cup to Adorn, bowed graciously, and said: 

“My lord, you need refreshment, for you have had a long and 
wearisome journey,” 

“I am tired,” said Adorn, suddenly feeling tired. 

“You need to rest,” said Narda. 

“But, no, I have much to do! I must prepare, for the gods are wait- 
ing on me.” 

“You are tired,” said Narda, and her voice was as sweet as musical 
waters, “My lord, may I refill your 
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Adom resolved to send Laurel into the south to spy on the people and 
bring a report of their number and weapons and of the barriers that 
would intervene in the line of march; but while he was considering 
the matter his plans were interrupted. Beth came down in childbirth. 
She had just gone to bed a little after dark when she felt the first 
pangs. They were so severe that she began to moan, and when 
nobody came to her aid she screamed, whereupon Narda rushed to 
her bedside; and Adorn, sitting alone in his chamber, wondered what 
kind of evil had attacked. It sometimes seemed to him that the evils 
in life far outnumbered the good and would eventually triumph. This 
notion he had got from Yescha, but he thought it was his own; and it 
now appeared to him that he was a philosopher and might also be 
an oracle. Rising, he went to his doorway and called out: 

*^Who cries out and for what reason?” 

‘‘It is Beth.” 

“What is the trouble with Beth?” he asked impatiently. 

“Her child is trying to come out.” 

These people thought that a child emerged entirely by its own 
efforts, eager to escape from confinement, and that the mother’s pain 
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was the result o£ its struggle. Hearing Beth’s moans. Adorn said 
philosophically: 

“She must be a big daughter.” He looked round him, annoyed 
because his thoughts had been disturbed; and Narda came to him 
and said: 

“I must go for the priestess. Will you watch over her while I am 
gone?” 

“Is an evil spirit attacking her?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Hasten, then.” 

Narda ran to Talitha’s house and awakened her, saying breath- 
lessly, “It is Beth who needs you! Trjier daughter is obstinate and will 
not come out, for some evil has frightened it.” 

Hastily Talitha put on her robe and girdle. She was excited and 
eager. Her position in life was trivial, save in such matters as child- 
birth, in which she acted as the Mother’s agent. Her face was now 
suffused with pride in her official duties, and when she left her house 
she said sharply, as one in a position to command: 

“Come quickly, for I must go where the Mother calls me!” 

And when she entered Adom’s house this thin and homely woman 
took possession with the air of one who knew what she was doing 
and what must be done. When Adorn got in her way she told him to 
go to bed, but Adorn was now distressed, remembering that Beth had 
uttered a cry of pain. If the child were a son it would grow up to be 
a cowardly man; brave men came from mothers who bore childbirth 
with the utmost fortitude. He felt angry until he recalled the words 
of the priestess, who had said the child would be a daughter. Well, 
women were timid creatures, he reflected, and cowardice in a daugh- 
ter would not matter at all. Entering his chamber, he sat on his bed, 
his ears alert, his mind busy with the complex scruples and taboos of 
his religion. 
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Talitha meanwhile had been running her hands over Beth to feel 
of her, and she knew at once that this child was sullen and obstinate 
and would need coaxing. First, she knelt by Beth and offered one of 
her empty breasts as an inducement; a stubborn child could some- 
times be lured out with food. For a little while she was motionless, 
holding her breast for the child to see—for by the stillness in the 
mother she knew that the babe was looking out. Nevertheless, it was 
not struggling to emerge; she realized that she would have to offer a 
stronger inducement than an empty breast. Rising, she told Narda 
to bring food, and Narda fetched cereals and fruits. These were 
placed between Beth’s legs for the child to see. And still, after a long 
wait, it made no effort to come out. Angrily, Talitha said to Narda: 

“It is a very stubborn child. I think it must be a boy.” 

“But you said the child was a girl.” 

“I am not omniscient,” said Talitha sharply. “I am only as wise 
as the gods allow me to be. I tell you that this is a very obstinate 
child.” 

“Perhaps it is frightened.” 

Talitha was officiously busy searching out the place. She said, 
“There is an evil present.” She left the small chamber where Beth 
was resting on hands and knees and entered the larger room, and 
there she looked round her for a sign of evil, though she had no no- 
tion of what she expected to see. 

“Is it true,” she asked Narda, “that Beth uttered a loud cry?” 

“Yes, it is true.” 

“Hah! There is an evil spirit lurking in this house. It was torment- 
ing her, and when I came in it fled, but now it has returned. The 
child sees it and is frightened.” 

Narda questioned none of the statements. Indeed, they seemed to 
her to be as obvious as the crimson stains on the water when the 
river-gods were wounded, or the mark of the Moon-Mother on the 
forehead of Laurel’s bull. The world, clearly enough, was the home 
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o£ both evil and benign influences, with the former showing more 
energy and resourcefulness. What kind of evil was present now, 
Narda could not imagine, for she was not a priestess and had no 
power to divine such things. In the dim light of a wick floating in a 
saucer of oil she watched Talitha’s face and waited on her next move. 

As for Talitha, she knew that this evil was too much for her 
powers. This she disliked to admit, even to herself, much less to 
another; and so for a litde while longer she behaved like one who 
knew what she was doing. She went to Beth to examine her again 
and learn if the child had made any effort to come out. 

'‘Can you feel the child moving?” 

“No,” said Beth. 

“It will not come out for food.” 

“Why does my child not come?” 

“It is frightened. An evil is present, and I think it is the ghost of an 
old man.” 

“Of the one who died?” asked Beth, appalled. 

Talitha had not thought of him. “Yes, of the old man who was 
killed by the tree.” 

“Can you not frighten the ghost away?” 

That was an absurd question to ask a priestess. A long time before, 
women did indeed have such power, but men had usurped it, and it 
was now vested only in priests. With anger in her voice Talitha said: 

“Only the priest-god has such power.” 

“Then summon the priest-god.” 

' The words filled Narda with deheious warmth that was akin to 
sexual ecstasy. Her quick mind saw herself entering Rabi’s house and 
creeping toward him in the darkness, and in this moment of vision 
she saw the priest’s face light up with welcome. Turning, she looked 
toward Adom’s chamber, wondering if he had heard Talitha’s words; 
and a moment later she slipped out and sped through the village. 
But Rabi was not in his house. Not daring to touch his threshold, 



Narda peered in and listened for the sound o£ his breathing; and 
when she could neither see nor hear him she spoke in a low voice 
that trembled with emotion: 

“There is a suppliant at your threshold!” 

There was no answer. She looked round her in the moonlit night 
and choked back a scream when she saw the priest standing only a 
few feet away. She had the vivid and suffocating impression that he 
had just risen from the earth. 

“Oh!” she gasped, and there was nothing artful in the gesture that 
lifted her hands to her throat. 

Rabi was regarding her with whimsical amusement. “Did you call 
to me?” 

Narda was too overwhelmed by guilty emotion to be able to speak. 
The priest now came over and faced her, but she refused to meet his 
gaze. Seeing the bell at his waist she remembered why she had come; 
and in a voice shaken by wild inner feeling she said: 

“Talitha sent me to fetch you! . . . Oh!” she cried again, sensing 
that she was about to swoon. She swayed toward him as if moved by 
a wind, but she did not dare to touch him. Her vision darkened, and 
she saw him only as a shadow, and then for a moment as nothing 
at all but a part of the blackness that was enveloping her. Convinced 
that her distress was genuine, Rabi stepped forward and grasped her 
shoulders; and in the next instant she collapsed and fell against him. 
And so for a litde while he supported her, his arms around her, her 
limp body pressing down. 

“Where is the priestess?” he asked gendy. 

With an effort she drew away and stood alone, swaying, with her 
head up and back and her eyes closed. Then suddenly she made a 
gesture at the sky and laughed, and her laughter was hysterical with 
pain and tears. 

“Where is the priestess?” he asked again. 

“There!” she cried, and pointed toward Adom’s house. 
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“Have you been drinking wine?” he asked curiously. 

“The wine of loneliness!” said Narda. She was fighting to control 
her emotions, but they surged in a hot flood of grief and despair and 
desperation, all mixed with bitter mirth. “There!” she cried, and her 
effort to control her voice made it sound hard and angry- “There a 
child refuses to come out, and an old man’s ghost looks at it; and 
Talitha sent me to summon you.” 

Rabi’s face changed as if a layer of skin, holding his faint smile, 
had been peeled off. He hastened to Adom’s house; and Narda, 
feeling stronger now because alone, stared after him, the light in 
her eyes dying, and her face twitching to hold back her tears. 

Before entering, Rabi walked once around the house, sunwise, the 
bell at his waist tinkling with a clear musical sound. Then he stood 
on the threshold and rang the bell and looked up to see if the charm 
against evil was above the door. Talitha came running to him and 
said the child was still frightened and refused to come out. 

“Have you offered food?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you offered drink?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Where is Adorn?” 

“In his chamber.” 

Possibly, Rabi reflected, the child was afraid of his father and the 
man’s eagerness to wage war. Going to a doorway he looked in and 
saw Adorn sitting on his bed. 

Wou have frightened your child,” Rabi said. 

Adorn arose and came forward. Sensing that the man was angry, 
the priest backed away. 

“My children are not cowards,” said Adorn. 

“All children are afraid to leave their mother’s womb. The lamb 
is afraid. The colt is afraid. The calf is afraid. The dove is afraid to 
leave the egg. The world is so full of evils that, when they look out. 
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Jie babies are afraid and shrink back; for the shelter of the womb 
is the only shelter for the children of earth that protects from all 
barm. We come naked from the womb and struggle against evils all 
the days of our life; and when we die we return to the womb, for 
the grave is a part of the Mother. Leave the house now, for your 
thoughts are fierce, and the child is afraid.” 

“If my child is a son he will be a coward.” 

“Your child is a daughter.” 

“It is the ghost of the old man,” said Adorn, and he left the house. 

Rabi went into the small chamber where Beth waited. He set aside 
the food and drink and then grasped Beth around her body just 
under her breasts. He lifted her to her feet. Next, holding her feet off 
the floor, he shook her violendy until he was exhausted. When Beth 
moved to assume her position on hands and knees he shouted to her 
to remain standing so that the child would hang with its head down. 
She felt pains and told him the baby was making a move to come 
out. Seizing her, he shook her again and roughly massaged her belly; 
and a litde later the child came out and was born. He called the 
priestess, who knelt and severed the cord, using her teeth, and took 
the wet babe in her arms. Because it was crying lusdly, Rabi rang his 
bell, knowing that it was still frightened. 

“Is it a daughter.^” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Was it born with a veil?” 

“No.” 

Talitha now sat on the floor. Clasping the child under its arms, 
she held it up and spat in its face three times to protect it from the 
Evil Eye. She rolled it over on her lap and made obscene gestures, 
and these, like the spitde, had magical value. When she had com- 
pleted her part of the rites she handed the babe to Rabi, who pro- 
ceeded to rub It with a heavy clayhke substance and to place on it 
certain marks that were a part of the covenant. Then he walked three 
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times around Beth’s bed, ringing his bell; and Talitha meanwhile 
brought a saucer o£ oil and lighted a wick, for a new flame was a 
symbol of birth. 

After the child had been given to its mother, the priest and priestess 
bent forward to look at it; and Talitha said: 

“She looks like her father.” 

If a child looked like its father it might be the reincarnation of 
some distinguished ancestor. 

“It is true,” said Rabi gravely. “She looks like her father.” 

“My lord will be pleased,” said Beth happily. Her deepest happiness 
lay in the knowledge that this child was a girl and would never be 
sacrificed to the Sun-god. This daughter would be hers to keep and 
cherish until the day of her wedding. Hugging the babe to hush its 
cries, she moved hands over its body to dry it and then offered a 
nipple to its mouth. 

“The evil has gone away,” said Talitha, and she looked at the 
priest’s face to see if he agreed. “I can feel a great goodness in this 
house.” 

The mother in childbirth, like a woman in her courses, rested 
under taboos. It was Talitha’s duty to see that these were enforced. 
As for Rabi, he was no longer needed here and so left the house, 
going first to the river to cleanse himself. While bathing his hands 
he heard a sound upstream and, turning, saw Narda. She had known 
that the priest would come to the river. He went to her and said: 

“Why are you here?” 

Narda had laid aside her garments and was sitting in water to her 
waist. “I am bathing myself,” she said coldly. 

“But the Moon-goddess is waning. This is no time for you to 
bathe.” 

“Then I shall be barren.” 

“Have you walked around the eternal fire?” 

“I am not sterile!” she said angrily. 
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“You are childless because you make use of evil magic/* 

She gasped as if he had drenched her. “I am a stupid woman,” she 
said to hide her confusion. “I have no knowledge of magic/* 

“You are not stupid,*’ said Rabi impatiendy. “You are perverse and 
capricious, and you consort with the dark gods/’ 

Having recovered her poise, Narda wanted to laugh. “I am un- 
happy,” she said. “My husband is bringing a young wife to his 
house.” 

Looking at her sternly the priest said, “It is a great honor for those 
to have many wives who can afford them, for they will have many 
children; but it is a dishonor to have a wife like you, who uses evil 
magic to make herself barren and her husband contemptible.” 

Angered, Narda arose and stood unclothed before him, a woman 
sofdy beautiful in moonlight. With courage supported by despera- 
tion she spoke her mind: “I do not want Adorn to be the father 
of my child, acting for the gods,” 

“Why not?” 

With sly purpose, but in a voice that revealed only the bare words, 
she said, “My husband plots with evil spirits.” She had overheard 
the priest say that Adorn had frightened the child. And now she 
added boldly, “His own child is afraid of him. Is that not true?” 

“How did you divine this?” 

“An oracle told me.” 

Knowing that this was a lie, Rabi said, “Put on your garments.” 

Slowly Narda walked up the bank and took her robe off a willow. 
Then she draped the girdle around her and returned to the priest, 
her large dark eyes meeting his gaze frankly when she said: 

“I want a son-child, but I do not want Adorn to act for the gods, 
for then it will be an ordinary son, like Laurel. Why do you not 
act for the gods?” 

Rabi’s long sensitive face flushed a deep red. “I am the priesti” he 
cried. 



“But you acted for the gods with Alzina, and am I not as lovely 
as she?” 

“Be silent!” he said, and tinkled his bell. 

“No, I will not be silent. Am I not a more beautiful woman than 
Alzina? If that is true, do the gods look on me with less favor? Tell 
me, for you are a great one, and you know the will of the gods: do 
they not tell you that you may act for them? Do not the oracles tell 
you so?” Still holding his gaze and reading there his struggle and 
his wavering purpose, she asked her boldest question: “Do you find 
me less lovely than Alzina?” 

“An evil spirit is using your tongue!” he cried, and again an agi- 
tated hand reached down to the golden bell. “Go to your chamber!” 

“When you command,” she said, her eyes mocking him, “I always 
obey. You have commanded, and I will go now.” 

“Wait!” he said. A moment later, despising himself for his weak- 
ness, he turned away from her, a long arm gesturing feebly like a 
broken wing. “Go to your bed now,” said the priest. 

Narda went up the bank until she was almost hidden by trees; 
and there she looked back at him and said impudently: 

“I will go to my bed, and I will be filled with dreams. In my 
dreams a dark god will come to me and will embrace me, and I 
will give birth to a son, and my son will be born black!” 

Her words were such dreadful sacrilege that Rabi shuddered. 
Black was one of the Sun-god’s sacred colors, for it was his power 
that scorched and blackened the things of earth. In the folklore of 
these people there was a rumor that in lands far to the south all 
babies were born black because they were sired by the Sun. Rabi did 
not believe this, and now, hearing Narda’s mocking laughter, he 
tinkled his bell and shuddered again. He thought he heard her speak- 
ing, but maybe it was only the waters hastening at his feet. He knelt 
and washed his hands and anointed himself with water, rubbing it 
on his head and chest and over his robe. 
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After he married Amber and brought the girl to his house Adorn 
was a very unhappy man. She was sullen and neurotic and had a 
violent temper^ and she seemed to have no fear of his temporal 
powers. Abra had done her best to poison the girl’s mind against 
him and his two wives, and from the first she snubbed Narda, look- 
ing at her for a long moment with lofty astonishment and disdain 
and thereafter pretending that she did not exist. More than that, she 
spurned Adom’s embrace; during the bridal night there was an 
angry dispute in his chamber, whereupon he emerged, furious and 
crestfallen, to spend the remainder of the night with his wine cup. 
All this secredy pleased Narda, and one evening, when Adorn was 
brooding over liis dark thoughts, she went to him, hoping to lure 
him to his chamber. There had been a time when her wiles seduced 
him, but Adoro hungered to embrace a woman whom he had not 
known. 

There was in all men as a natural part of their heritage a desire to 
know the attractive women whom they saw. This was so because 
Nature moved them with the wish to alter their environment, but 
also, and even more deeply, because she laid on them the inexorable 
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injunction to seek out all females, leaving none empty. This urge 
lived in Adorn like a consuming fire and vrarmed all his thoughts 
with its heat. Being, for the most part, an unspoiled male, it de- 
lighted him to see pregnant women, and particularly those for 
whom he had been the agent. When he looked at Narda and real- 
ized that she was empty he hated her. Beneath his conscious mind 
was the feeling that he was wasting his maleness on her, though he 
knew of course that he was merely the instrument of the gods, in 
whom alone was the germinating principle. 

He also knew — ^for this was a part of the folklore of his people — 
that a barren woman was an affliction and a curse. To die without 
having borne a child was the most dreadful of all punishments; and, 
to escape this, most women, indeed all but evil women like Narda, 
were wilUng to accept any hazards and endure any suffering. The 
gods were not abstract principles but actual beings, and one of their 
functions was to fertilize women through the medium of men. It 
was the gods who opened the womb. 

Narda knew all this, too, but she did not intend to be childless; she 
was taking her time. She had been aware for a long while that child- 
birth destroyed a part of a woman’s loveliness. Furthermore, during 
pregnancy and nursing a woman rested under taboos. Perceiving 
that Beth would have as many children as the gods would give her, 
and that Abra, too dull to use contraceptive magic, would torture 
herself with abortions, Narda had resolved to be Adom’s favorite. 
She wanted children, but not ordinary sons and daughters; her will 
was set on seers and oracles, priestesses, patriarchs, and gods. 

“Go away!” Adorn cried like a tormented child. 

“There is a warmth in me,” said Narda, “that desires you.” She 
now employed the wiles of which she was the subtle mistress, but, 
like a man goaded, Adorn arose and menaced, her with his cup. 

“You are empty!” he said contemptuously. 

“That is true, my lord. I wish to be filled.” 
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Glaring at her he shouted, “Am I the god who withholds from 
you the child? I am a man, not a god.” 

“But the gods breathe in you with their fertilizing magic.” 

Adorn now yelled at her an unprintable word. He said that he 
had embraced her times without number, spending on her his 
strength, yet still she was empty. As a matter of fact, Narda's sly use 
of magic, unknown to him, and indeed unsuspected, had developed 
in him a conflict. It had forced him to wonder why the gods refused 
to use him as their fertilizing agent with this wife. This intolerable 
indignity supported his belief that Yescha was in fact a seer, and that 
the people were living, as he declared, in intimate companionship 
with evils. It made him impatient to be off to war. All was not well 
with his peoplb and their gods, as Adorn could tell by looking around 
him; the fire on the hill did not burn as brightly as in former seasons; 
there had been a contamination of the sacred well; and there was a 
report that the barley-god had filled the heads with undersized 
kernels. There was, it seemed to him, an anxious and haggard look 
in Rabi’s face. Signs were everywhere that the gods were sad and 
enfeebled and were waiting on their people to gird their loins and 
smite the enemies. 

Sending Narda away he resumed his gloomy thoughts; and 
presently there came to him a hot and overpowering desire to mate 
with Alzina. This girl had cost him a lot of wealth. In addition to 
the bride-price, he was hiring workmen to build a house for Laurel, 
and, though it would not be so large as his own, it would cost him 
many measures of cereals. What had he got for all his expenses? 

As he left the house, he decided to send Laurel at once to spy on 
the enemy, believing that with the young man out of the way he 
might be able to seduce Alzina; and with the glory of wine swim- 
ming in his senses he went to find his son. It was Alzina who an- 
swered his cry at the threshold of her tent. 

“I am your flesh and your bone,” said Adorn in greeting; and 
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when she had answered him he asked, “Where is my son who is 
called Laurel ? Is he binding the sheaves and gathering the grapes for 
wine, or does he waste his time in idle pleasures with women?” 

His pompous question made Alzina smile. “He is gathering food 
for the fire. He has gone to the hills.” 

‘'Then he is no idler,” said Adorn, wondering why she was smiling.' 
He lifted a hand and slyly moved a palm over his beard to dislodge 
any morsels of food that might be clinging there. Then boldly he 
looked at her. 

“Did you come here seeking your son?” 

“No,” he said. He was now looking at her body, and abrupdy he 
asked, “Is there a child in your womb?” 

Alzina laughed merrily. Adorn was the most obtuse man she had 
ever known. Clearly reading his mind she said, “There is a child 
in my womb, and it will be a son and a god.” 

“Hah!” he said. “Has the priestess told you this is true?” 

“The priestess has felt the child.” 

Adorn was now so frank and unabashed in his disappointment 
that she laughed again. And then, with startling insolence, she asked, 
“Is not your new wife pleasing to you?” 

With dignity he said, “My new wife is very beautiful.” 

“But I have heard that you paid only ten sheep for her,” said 
Alzina, her eyes swimming with laughter. 

“Ten sheep,” said Adorn stiffly, “are more than she is worth.” 

“Does she not awaken a warm hunger in your midriff?” 

“No,” he said. 

Aware that he was no match for this girl’s nimble wit he turned 
away, reflecting that, if Alzina were pregnant, she would be denied 
to him for a long time. Perhaps she had lied. He thought he would 
ask the priestess and then quickly changed his mind; he had not 
given her the jewels which he had promised. Thought of jewels 
lifted into his conscious mind the notion that he might be able to 
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bribe Amber, and so he went to Hiam’s house and found that shrewd 
merchant cheerfully busy. Hiam, who had a trade, was in fact one of 
the happiest of Adom’s people, his industrious hands serving as a 
catalytic agent to soften and dissolve his more morbid thoughts. 

Hiam was making a ring, and for a few minutes Adorn watched 
him. His crucible was of baked clay and sheep dung; the clay lid 
had a hole in it, fitted with a stone plug. Into the crucible Hiam 
would put some gold, mixed with charcoal dust, and then set the 
vessel on his forge, which he fanned with a skin bellows. When the 
gold was a glowing molten mass he poured it on a stone slab which 
served as an anvil and shaped it roughly with various tools, including 
stone hammers and chisels and punches. His sweating brow was 
fixed in a scowl when Adorn entered, but after the exchange of greet- 
ings Hiam relaxed and grinned. 

Of the magic employed by the smith Adorn knew litde, and, 
knowing httle, was deeply impressed by Hiam’s amazing knowledge. 
Adorn knew that the color of gold was the Sun-god’s color; that 
green was the color of another bright god who in a later time was 
to be known as Venus; and that the stones which possessed the 
greatest magic were those filled with mysterious lights, Hke the 
sapphire, the opal, the chrysoberyl. He was aware that there was an 
intimate relationship between the gods and stones and metals. Amber 
was sacred to the Great Mother, as were pearl and coral, both givers 
of life. The burnt powder of pearls was a cure for lunacy; coral was 
a charm against sterility — and, while dwelling on this fact. Adorn 
thought it might be well to buy for Narda a coral triad. . . . 

'What shall I make for you?” asked Hiam, after having engraved 
the ring while it was still soft. 

Going to the point. Adorn said, “I bought a wife who is indif- 
ferent to me. Indeed, her words are vile, for she abhors me.” 

“Go to the priest, who will prepare for you a love-potion.” 

“I may do so, but I also need some jewels for her.” 
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“Is she void o£ passion?” asked Hiam gravely. 

“She IS void of passion like an old woman.” 

“Then we must choose red,” said Hiam, looking briskly round 
him. “The heliotrope is what we shall choose. There is no more 
potent magic, for it assuages the wrath of the gods, and it makes a 
lie seem to be the truth. If you wear this stone, and pronounce the 
name which I shall grave on it, walls will fall before you, rivers will 
divide their current, winds will withdraw before your coming, and 
all doors will open to you.” 

If all that were true. Adorn reflected, he would wear the bloodstone 
when he went to war. 

“But will it open the door of my wife?” 

“By what name is she called?” 

“Amber.” 

“Hah!” cried Hiam, as if he had been staring deep into knowledge 
and had found the answer. “Amber is beloved of the Great Mother. 
It is not true that your wife is void of passion. She has so much 
passion that it disturbs her liver. Does she wear the sapphire?” 

“She does not.” 

“If she wears the sapphire, she is protecting her door. Does she 
wear the jacinth?” 

“No,” said Adorn, for Amber had brought no jewels. 

“The jacinth would make her too modest, and in her coyness she 
would repulse you. Does she wear the topaz?” 

“No. She came to me with nothing but her garments.” 

“You will wear the heliotrope,” said Hiam, warming to his subject, 
“and she will wear the onyx; for the onyx promotes conjugal felicity 
and makes the husband and wife lie as one. She will need a bracelet 
for each ankle, and a bracelet for each arm, all made of pure gold, 
and each set with three onyx stones for the north, and three for 
the south, and three for the east, and three for the west; and she will 
wear a necklace, and it will be set with twelve stones; and on each 
finger-” 
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*‘No!” said Adorn, convinced that the sly fellow was scheming to 
possess all his wealth. “I am a poor man. I cannot afford pure gold, 
nor all these stones for each corner of the world. Make one bracelet 
of silver.” 

Aghast, Hiam threw up his hands. ‘‘Silver,” he shouted, “is not 
a metal of passion^ Gold is the Sun-god’s metal; his spirit lives in 
it — ^for see how it glows with his warmth! If your wife wears silver 
set with the onyx, she will be cold, and her blood will dry in her 
body, and her liver will shrink to the size of an oak leaf.” 

“Have you,” asked Adorn more humbly, “some metal that looks 
like gold, and so will deceive her, yet cost litde.?” 

Hiam was horrified by such ignorance. “It is the gods you would 
try to deceive! Do you think the Bright One would not know a base 
metal.?” 

“The Bright One — ^may he live forever — ^has called me to war,” 
said Adorn, recovering his dignity. “I shall need many men to fight; 
it will take all my possessions to pay them. I cannot afford many 
bracelets of gold for one who cost only ten sheep and has about her 
the odor of a dog’s threshold.” 

Hiam shrugged. “Then I will make for you one necklace, and 
you will learn if it softens her. In fact, I have one here — ” Hiam 
turned and drew from a secret place a handsome necklace of gold, 
suspended from which was a pendant in the form of a fig leaf, set 
with three onyx stones. 

“How much will this cost me?” asked Adorn suspiciously. 

“When are you going to fight the base ones?” 

“When the Sun-god enters the Bull.” 

“That is a long time to wait.” 

“The priest commands me to wait.” 

“Very weU,” said Hiam, speaking again in his brisk and business- 
like way. “From these people you will take much property and many 
precious metals.” 
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“Have the oracles told you so?” asked Adorn, astonished. 

“The oracles have spoken. Besides, I have traded far. I have seen 
these people. They have vast treasures; these you will seize, and for 
this necklace you will give me a tenth part.” 

“Is it true that I will seize vast treasures?” 

“Have you not asked the priest?” 

“He does not know all things.” 

“I know, for I have seen these peopie. You will seize many 
treasures, and for this necklace you will give me a tenth part.” 

Adorn considered. He had already pledged a percentage to 
Haazeel; if he were to continue promising his loot, he might have 
little left for himself. A tenth part he would have to give to the gods, 
a major part to his warriors; and there was still the priest. . . . 

“I will give you twice its weight in gold.” 

Appearing to be deeply offended, Hiam took the necklace from 
Adom’s hands. “Go to the priest,” he said coldly, “and he will give 
you a magic. Or go to the priestess, who, though she looks like 
the mother of a dark god, has some knowledge of these matters. Or 
hve with a wife whose gate is closed to you and whose emptiness 
dishonors you. You occupy a high position,” Hiam went on, his 
shrewd eyes studying Adom’s face. “Let your wives go without 
magic, and it will be said that you have debased yourself to the 
level of slaves, who do well to eat carrion with the vultures, and 
carry a staff of desert thorn.” 

“I will give you five times its weight.” 

“There are rumors,” said Hiam, speaking as if he had not heard, 
“there are rumors that Haroun has gone to buy a young wife; and 
I am making for him the handsomest jewels — of gold as pure as the 
Great One’s own light, set with — ” 

“I will give you ten times its weight,” said Adorn desperately. 
“Lay the necklace in my hands.” 

“Now you speak like a great and worthy one,” said Hiam, flat- 
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tering him with a smile. ‘Tou should live in splendor, and dress your 
wives in the finest cloth, and adorn them with the choicest jewels 
of my genius. And have you considered,” he asked maliciously, 
“that a tenth of what you seize you must give to the gods as their 
portion?” 

“I give generously to the gods,” said Adorn stifHy. “Did I not give 
my first-born son? Was it not my rams on which you feasted? Is 
it not my bulls that await the wheeltime? And, even now, are not 
my wives setting food on the altar?” 

“Our gods are jealous,” said Hiam, remembering his own dif- 
ficulties. “But our life is in them, and our first fruits belong to them. 
I am a poor man,” he said, and his shrug was an effort to mitigate 
his lie. “All the best of what I have I have given away. But the gods, 
seeing that I give them the best, are pleased with me. There are no 
evils in me. My wife is not empty. When my body sleeps, and my 
soul goes abroad, it does not risk its life but goes carefully in the 
secret places. I am a man in whom there are no evils.” 

“There are no evils in me,” said Adorn. 

“That may be so,” said Hiam, looking at him sharply. “But there 
are evils in our people. Have you heard the truth of the priest’s 
dream?” 

“I also have dreams,” said Adorn impatiendy. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Hiam indulgendy. “When the priest’s soul goes 
abroad it talks with the gods. The gods told his soul what it will 
not please you to hear.” 

“The priest—” 

“They told his soul,” said Hiam, frowning on the interruption, 
“that, when we march away to that land which Yescha pretends to 
see in a vision, our enemies will hide behind trees, and suddenly 
all the trees will bend to the earth a;ad cry out, and our enemies 
will rush upon us with spear and arrow. Then the earth will open 
behind us, and we shall not be able to escape. We shall all be cut 
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down in fearful slaughter, and only the priest will be saved, and he 
will be borne away clinging to the tail of a falcon.” 

“Has the priest told you this.^” 

“Come with me,” said Hiam, and he led Adorn outside and looked 
up at the Bright One. “See how he is sad and sickened! Our fires 
burn, yet still he is wan and pale and grows exhausted like a 
wounded bird.” 

“He is always weary in this season. He feels the thrust of the 
Scorpion.” 

“Never before has his strength waned so rapidly.” 

The Sun-god was so obscured by haze that his disk was plainly 
visible. He seemed indeed to have lost most of his fiery strength, 
as if he had already fought against the powers of darkness and had 
barely escaped with his life. Feeling devout and a little frightened, 
Hiam was murmuring in his breath; he was pronouncing some of 
the Sun-god’s names, saying each three times, for these names were 
instinct with the most powerful magic. Only Rabi of this clan knew 
all the names. Only he knew the secret name, which was too dreadful 
for any but a priest to utter. 

As for Adorn, he was a bold man: instead of gazing at the deity 
and breathing magical words for his own protection, he was looking 
furtively back into Hiam’s shop, conscious of its many treasures 
which he did not dare to steal. These people laid property under a 
taboo, whereby it became, save for the owner, a grave crime to touch 
it without permission. Nobody would have dared to steal one of 
Adom’s sheep. If Hiam were to leave his shop open and unguarded, 
as in fact he sometimes did, no one would be rash enough to enter it, 
mjuch less to enter it and steal- But Adorn could enjoy the luxury 
of covetousness, and this he did, while Hiam uttered words of pure 
magic. When Hiam turned at last and saw covetousness naked in 
Adom’s eyes, he hastily spat on himself and entered his shop. He 
gave the necklace to Adorn and said angrily: 
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“Go from me, for there is evil in you! I am a poor man, yet you 
covet my few things, and that is impious!” 

Adorn was abashed by such outspoken censure, and presently he 
turned away, feeling that he had been tricked, and deeply disturbed 
by Rabi’s dream. It seemed to him of the utmost urgency to send 
Laurel to the southern lands, but first he would take the necklace 
to Amber. 

It was Narda who saw him when he entered the house. Her glance 
rested for only a moment on his face and then fell to the jewels and 
gold in his hand; and she divined at once that this ornament was in- 
tended for Amber. Unable to pretend, even to herself, that she was still 
Adom’s favorite, she shrank from him and sank helplessly to a stool. 
Adorn meanwhile looked at her, with the necklace hanging like a 
golden serpent from his hand. 

“Where is my wife Amber?” 

“Am I your wife’s shepherd?” 

It was unlike Adorn to be so humble, but in his mind was the 
terrible vision of the earth opening to engulf him. 

“Has she gone to the river?” When Narda did not answer, he 
asked, “Have you given food to the gods?” 

“I have done so.” 

“Have you given food to the well-god?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“You will do so at once.” He went over and sat by the hearth 
and said, “Bring my wine cup.” 

Narda made an effort to rise and fell back. Her weakness was not 
feigned, and in a moment of inspiration that had the brilliance 
of inner light she understood that she could use it against him. If 
she were desperately ill, Adorn would let her go to the priest for 
treatment In a voice that sounded weak and stricken she said: 

“I am sick.” 

Adorn turned to look at her. “Are you pregnant?” he asked. 
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Evasively she answered, “I am faint and cannot rise.” 

Adorn went over and looked down at her. ‘Are you pregnant?” 
he demanded again. 

“The priestess says I am not.” 

“You empty and accursed woman, there is evil in you!” 

“I feel faint!” cried Narda, gasping. She lifted hands to her 
throat and bowed over her hands. Adorn stared at her and thought 
of Yescha’s statement that the evil in their daughters had made the 
gods angry with their sons. This he was ready to believe. One of 
his wives had fled before him, another had spurned his embrace, and 
this one was attacked by some evil, the nature of which possibly only 
the priest could determine. After uttering a few words to protect 
himself from the evil in her, he picked her up and carried her out- 
side. Dropping her roughly, he looked up at the Sun-god and in a 
low impassioned voice he said: 

“Great One, who are all-wise and all-powerful, protect me from the 
evil in women!” 

Then he entered the house and called to Beth, forgetting that she 
still rested in her chamber under a taboo. Her voice sounded weak 
and anxious. 

“I am here!” 

“Yes,” said Adorn, remembering. “Is my daughter well?” 

“She is well, my lord.” 

“Where is my wife Amber?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Have you heard her voice?” 

“Not since morning.” 

Good and faithful Beth, he reflected; he had one wife at least 
who was devoted to him. In this moment he felt for her that tender- 
ness whose source is the deep and complex emotion of erotic hunger. 
Searching until he found his wine cup, he went to an underground 
cellar for a jug of wine. The necklace he had laid on a stool and 



forgotten. He would refresh himself and then find Laurel, for a 
multitude of signs made it plain that the war had been too long 
delayed, and that the Great One, almost paralyzed by the evils 
attacking him, needed more than the feeble fires of men to give him 
courage and strength. He needed above all to see his sons fighting 
and to hear the invigorating sound pi their horns and drums and 
battle cries. 

And because Adorn himself felt afraid he carefully cleared his 
throat — ^magical words had more power when spoken with a clear 
throat and a clean mouth — and said, pronouncing each word dis- 
tinctly : 

“All evil things, go away from me, and be enfeebled and sickened 
and weary, and fall down, like an old dog, to rise no more!” Again he 
coughed and spat and cleared his throat. 

“Are you ill?” Beth called to him. 

“I am strong!” said Adorn. “I am strong like the Bull!” 
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Narda, still lay where Adorn had let her fall. She had feigned sick- 
ness so well that she now felt sick, and she was subtly amused by 
her acting. After Adorn left the house, passing her as if unaware 
that she lay on the earth, Narda sat up to appraise herself. She felt 
nausea, mixed with a deep rage that smoked without flame. She had 
fallen on an ankle and wrenched it; she now drew it to her lap 
and examined it by pressing around it with her thumbs. To learn 
if it was broken she rose to her feet, standing first on the sound 
ankle and then slowly shifting her weight to the other. There was 
pain, but hardly enough to make her wince. 

All sickness was the work of evil spirits. When Adorn had dropped 
her, a malign spirit had attacked her ankle, and its visitation had 
left her feeling nausea. That is what Talitha would have told her, or 
Maira, or Rabi himself. Narda supposed it was true; there was no 
other explanation of aches and pains, vomiting, diarrhea, abscesses, 
swollen joints, and a multitude of other ills which afflicted both man 
and beast. Even if she were deliberately to hurt herself, it would not be 
her fault, or an act of her will. She would be moved by a dark spirit. 
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Though Narda had a skeptical mind, she now wondered, while 
gently shifting weight to her ankle and gazing toward Rabi s house, 
which of her many ancestral spirits had attacked her and for what 
reasons. She would now go to the priest, and she would embellish 
her tale to make it sound dreadful, the more easily to arouse his 
compassion; and she would feign other sicknesses, such as a wildly 
pounding heart. This would not be difficult; her heart always be- 
haved wickedly in his presence. 

She set off toward Rabi’s house, limping as though her leg were 
broken and striving to simulate many kinds of evil symptoms. A 
dry mouth, she remembered, indicated that evil was lurking near by, 
and so did any sort of rigidity, such as stiff fingers or neck, or a 
thick tongue. If she could vomit a little he would be convinced that 
she was very ill; or if she could breathe with a hoarse rasping sound; 
or if she could burst into sweat and tremble; or best of all — ^but this 
she had forgotten to prepare for — ^if she could manifest a foul odor. 
She smiled, thinking what an impostor she was. Overcome by her 
thoughts, and too late to choke off her mirth, she broke into gay 
spontaneous laughter, and then glanced anxiously round her to see 
if anyone had heard. She felt intimate with mischief and impudence, 
but she went discreetly, limping and contorting her face and walking 
like an old and broken woman, feeble of vision and stiff of joint. By 
the time she reached the priest’s threshold he was regarding her with 
astonishment. 

“I am very sick,” she said, standing before him with pathetic 
humility. 

"Has an evil spirit attacked you?” 

‘Tes.” 

“When,” he asked anxiously, “did this happen.?” 

“Just a litde while ago.” 

“Did you see it?” 

“I did not see it but I heard it.” 
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“What sound did it make?” 

“It gurgled.” Remembering, then, that the most monstrous of evil 
spirits sometimes had an offensive odor, she added, “It had a very 
bad smell.” 

“Hah!” said Rabi. “What was the odor like?” 

While trying to think of very offensive odors, she remembered 
that evil spirits, living under the earth, sometimes came to the surface 
in foul-smelling geysers and spouting fountains. She said, “It smelled 
like the dung of the cat and the breath of a pregnant woman.” 

“By the Great One!” cried Rabi. “How did this spirit attack?” 

“It leapt into our husband, who threw me out of the house. Then 
it leapt into me and rolled me over and over, kicking me- It hurt 
me here.” She bent over and touched her ankle. Glancing quickly 
and discreetly at his face she saw that he was impressed, and she 
continued: 

“I was planning to take a gift to the well-god. I stood up and 
smelled the foul odor, and the next moment Adorn leapt upon me 
and hurled me outside. Then I felt a pain here — ” she touched her 
belly “ — ^and here — ” and she touched her breast. “I tried to get up, 
but it struck me and rolled me over, and then I felt a pain here.” 
Again she touched her ankle. “I felt sick and began to vomit.” 

“How long did it attack?” asked Rabi, horrified. 

“I have been lying on the earth for a long while.” She wished 
he would invite her into his sanctuary; she did not like to stand 
here where people could see them. If she could lure him to the 
sacred grove — ^for the essence of the pine tree was a magic against 
nausea. “I am very, sick,” she said piteously. Lifting hands to her 
breast quickly as if to ward off a sudden pain, she bent over, in 
the same moment slyly thrusting a finger into her throat; and then 
she retched and moaned. 

Rabi knew that vomiting was a sign of very grave sickness. Com- 
pletely deceived by her acting, he stared at her, his large eyes soft 
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and gentle with. pity. He was thinking of many things, including 
Yescha’s crazed exhortations, Adom’s impatience to make war, and 
tke Sun-god s appalling loss of strength. The times were unusual 
and ominous. But why had a spirit attacked Narda? 

“Are you unclean?” he asked, meaning, “Are you in your courses?” 

“No.” 

“Did you cleanse yourself after the childbirth?” 

“Yes.” 

“Before going to sleep, have you whispered the names of the 
Great One?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you laid daily offerings on the altar?” 

‘Tes.” 

He could have asked many more questions, for these people lived 
under a great many taboos. Narda, he reflected, had always been 
faithful in obeying the customs of her people. That was why she was 
so healthy and beautiful. Still, he recalled now, she was empty, and 
this was a sign that the gods were displeased. She had told him that 
Adorn refused to embrace her, but he doubted that. He asked: 

“Has your husband lain with you yet?” 

“No,” she said. She was still bowed and half-concealed from him, 
and at once she thrust a finger into her throat. 

“Why does he not lie with you?” 

Rising, she turned to him, and her eyes flashed. “He said. Am I 
the god who withholds from you the child?’ He said, ‘I am only a 
man; go to the priest!’ ” 

Rabi was astonished. After another swift glance at his face she 
said: 

“He is afraid to lie with me, for he has seen signs that the gods 
favor me.” She dropped her gaze, waiting for Rabi to grasp the full 
import of her words. When there was no sound from him, she spoke 
again, and now her voice trembled with anguish: “Am I to be an 
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ipty woman all my life! I£ the gods look on me with longing, is 
at something for which I must suffer?” 

Without moving even an eyelash the priest looked at her and con- 
lered the question. He would have thought she was trying to 
guile and deceive him but for her contrite and unhappy manner, 
er head was bowed, and her whole body was trembling. He could 
)t believe that she was acting or had any will to deceive. And if it 
as true, as she had said, that the gods looked on her with longing, 
hy had they not made their wish plain to him? If the oracles 
id spoken, had he failed to hear*? 

“Adorn has no power to read the oracles,” he said, speaking a little 
“rnly. 

“That is true,” she said. 

^He has seen signs that are evil, intended to deceive and bewilder 
m. As for you, how do you know that the gods look on you with 
arning?” 

“Because,” said Narda, turning on him the full lustrous beauty of 
jr eyes, “I am more beautiful than Alzina. You yourself have said 
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“It is true, I have said so.” 

“Have the oracles not spoken to you?” 

It was a bold question. “I have been busy,” said Rabi hastily, 
pving help and comfort to the gods.” 

Hope leapt in Narda. She believed that she had played her part 
id won. “My husband scorns me,” she said. Her eyes were now 
ide and innocent and filmed with tears. They were the most 
;autiful eyes the priest had ever looked into — ^so dark and deep, 
id with some indefinable intelligence in them that made him draw 
deep breath and hold it. Narda saw him start, and wondered if he 
id felt a pang in his midriff. That was the surest of all signs that 
woman’s beauty was mating with a man’s hunger. Too wise to 
ok at him for more than a moment, she dropped her gaze and 
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sighed; and striving again to feel sick — ^for she still wished to lure 
him to the grove — she bent over as though in sudden pain. Straighten- 
ing, then, she put a hand to her heart and said with gentle aston- 
ishment, “I feel a pain here! Listen how my heart beats!” 

A racing heart had many meanings for a priest. Again deceived 
by her acting, Rabi moved toward her, fetched himself up and 
hesitated, considered for a moment, and then put his cheek to her 
breast. Narda looked down at his bald skull and smiled. Her heart 
was indeed racing. It was beating so furiously that it was rocking 
her gently and communicating its eagerness to him whose cheek 
sofdy pressed her left breast. He listened for so long a time that she 
was surprised, but the moment he took his head away she was pre- 
pared, and, when he glanced at her, there was not the shadow of a 
smile on her face. Anxiously she said: 

‘‘Am I very iU.?” 

Rabi felt that this bafSing matter was one that he would have to 
dwell on to divine its truth. He would have to be sure that Adorn 
had spurned her or was afraid of her, for Adorn was a powerful man 
with whom not even a priest, who was half god, dared to take 
liberties. 

“I will make you a love-magic,” he said, and his voice was strange. 
“If it does not make your husband desire you, that will be a sign.” 

She knew what he meant — but would she be able to resist Adorn 
after drinking the magic.? — ^and would it also make the priest yearn 
toward her.? This was a risk that she would have to take. Rabi had 
gone into his house. Looking past the threshold, Narda could see 
him. He took a golden cup, clasped it with both hands, breathed into 
it the names of the goddess of passion and fertility, names that were 
known only to him and to other priests. He whispered these names 
three times into the cup, and three times again, and again three 
times; whereupon he poured into the cup a little wine. Into this he 
put a secret essence that smelled faintly like human perspiration 



and looked like the sap of the juniper. Clasping his right hand with 
the forefinger protruding, he stirred the wine with the forefinger, 
coming toward Narda as he did so; and when he drew his finger 
from the wine he thrust it into her mouth, and she sucked the wine 
ofi it as he moved the finger gently back and forth between her 
lips. Then he offered the cup to her and said: 

“This is the magic in the Mother that makes the Father yearn upon 
her! Drink it, and you will be desired above all women, and no man 
will be able to resist you!’’ 

She quaffed the wine, choking a little, and said, her eyes mis- 
chievous and smiling, “Will only men be unable to resist me?” 

“The gods,” he said sternly, “have a stronger will.” 

Sensing instandy that she had overplayed her part, she recovered 
her demure innocence. “Go now,” he said, and obediendy she turned 
away, not forgetting to limp or to feign weariness and grief. Rabi 
looked after her until she crossed the threshold and disappeared. 
Then he looked up at the Sun-god and into himself and was not 
happy with what he saw. As for Narda, she was whispering to her- 
self the most dreadful blasphemy. She was saying: 

“If the priest spurns me, I will be the mistress of a dark god, and 
I will not be afraid!” 
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Yescha, the bitterly unhappy one, had been out in the desert country, 
pursuing his own divinations. An ascetic and a mystic, he was trans- 
muting his buried hungers into abstruse philosophies and oracular 
utterances; and having learned that most of his people were taking 
him seriously, and that Adorn himself, the mighty lord of the clan, 
was quoting his words, Yescha redoubled his efforts to heal by shock- 
ing. He had gone to a cave and sealed himself in for three days and 
nights without food or drink; and lying there in his ragged garment, 
hidden from all evil, he had spent the time meditating, though his 
habits of thought were largely intuitive. 

In the world there were two kinds of supernatural being, the 
good and the evil; but the friendly ones could be unreasonable, 
capricious, and short of temper. They could be very dangerous. 
They could send famine, cloudbursts, plagues, floods, disease, tor- 
ments, and a multitude of other evils to afflict their people; and 
all these they sent, Yescha told himself again and again, because they 
were angry and outragefd. If angry, who among the people had 
offended them? It was women who, in their menstrual courses, 
blighted everything they touched. He knew of a place where a 
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horrible stink issued from the earth; it was the breath of the under- 
world gods, and it was like the odor of an unclean woman. This 
alone convinced Yescha that women were the mysterious source of 
evil, or at least its active and malicious agents. But there was other 
evidence. The woman’s cycle was the same as that of the Moon- 
goddess, who had the power to produce lunacy. If a person did 
strange and unaccountable things, such as falling to the earth in 
helpless agony, he was said to be moon-stricken. Furthermore, the 
light of the moon was so cold and friendless that some flowers 
closed during the time of night, and nothing grew then or prospered. 
It was during the night that the hosts of evil came from their hiding 
places to prey on men. It was then that men slept, hiding from their 
terrors, and that babies cried out as if tormented, and that dogs, 
beset by fear and lunacy, pointed their faces at the moon and howled. 

Yescha did not know that in earlier times the woman had been the 
priest, or that men, striving to protect themselves, had taken over her 
magic and her duties. In speculating on the origin of life he had 
come to the notion that in the beginning there had been no women, 
but only men, and that the men had lived in a state of bliss. They 
had lived in a paradise where fruits and cereals were abundant, and 
the rivers and rains of life, the wells and springs and freshets, had 
not been made unclean by women. Then woman had come, though 
from where Yescha could not imagine, or for what reason. Had 
the powers of darkness produced her? Possibly it was so; for did 
she not still have about her the odor of the underworld, and the sly 
practices of the dark gods? 

After three days and nights in his cave Yescha came to another 
conclusion — ^and the truth of it came out of his being in sudden 
brilliant birth, instead of being born like a baby with coaxing and 
travail. Women, it said, were destroyers. They were forever drawing 
men to them and absorbing their maleness and leaving them 
weakened. He understood that this was Narda’s purpose in her 
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pursuit of Rabi. She wanted to absorb his priesdy essence, his divinity, 
and his precious secrets. He had seen her go limping to the priest’s 
sanctuary; he had seen her feign illness and faint against Rabi, and 
he had thought that he saw her hands reach down like talons to 
rend him. After she had weakened and humbled the priest, Yescha 
believed, it was her purpose to pursue him; and to evade her evil 
designs he had come to the most daring conclusion of all. 

Many peoples of this time had slaves, which they took by war or 
capture, and, though Adom’s people had none, Yescha had seen 
eunuchs and had observed that they seemed to hve happily, with no 
apparent interest in women. Yescha himself had no interest in 
women — or this in any case was his belief. His great strength lay 
in his aloof indifEerence to them. The hair on his head, like the 
mighty mane of the lion, was long and heavy, and the hair over 
his body was more luxuriant than the hair on any other man. If 
he were a shorn man like Adorn he would not be an oracle. Why 
should not all men spurn women.? — ^because children came from the 
gods, and it was not necessary for men to act as their agents. A 
woman could be fertilized by a wind or by a river or by the fruit 
of stalk and vine; or she could use a mouse or a serpent, or even an 
amulet. Men served as the procreative agents only because women, 
prompted by the dark gods, had enticed and deceived them. 

That much became clear to Yescha during his long meditation in 
the cave. Further thought had convinced him that any man who 
found himself unable to resist the blandishments of women ought 
to castrate himself. He had come to the belief that the wages of 
sin is death. This had to be so with him; he had lost his group and 
set himself apart in barren and lofty speculation. His need of at-one- 
ment had been growing in his subconscious mind and had sent him 
fleeing to the cave to clasp his knees against his belly and divine 
the ultimate meanings. There, fasting, and enveloped by peace, he 
had lain in what had seemed to him to be the womb of truth, and 
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when he left the cave he was eager to preach his new meanings to 
all who would listen. Above all, he was eager to convert Rabi. This 
he must do, or Narda would have her way with him, and the priest, 
who had already lost his hair, would lose his power of divination. 
Since embracing Alzina, he had been, it seemed to Yescha, be- 
wildered and unhappy; he was no longer the favored one of the Sun- 
god; there was no sign of the halo, of the sun-disk, above his head. 
The Sun-god himself became daily more feeble, and the fire on the 
hilltop was wan and stricken, as if its flames were feeding on dark- 
ness. And in the people there was a sense of foreboding, of sinister 
things to come. 

One other thought had come to Yescha while he lay in the womb. 
In that long-ago time, when men were happy in their eden, they had 
partaken of no flesh. In other words, they had not murdered their 
kinsmen — ^for the bull and the ram and the goat, as well as all 
other animals not dedicated to evil, were the blood brothers of men. 
But now his people ate their kinsmen at the altar, as elsewhere, 
Yescha had heard, people ate one another. It was little wonder that 
the Great One was ill and lamenting, or that in the river of life 
itself there was a murky red stain like that of menstrual blood. It 
was woman, impure, malicious, and carnal, who had brought death 
into the world, and, with death, murder. All this he would tell Rabi, 
and if the priest were to persist in wasting his holiness and squander- 
ing his powers he would lose his position, and Yescha would become 
the priest-god of his people. 

While thinking of all these matters he went to the river to cleanse 
and anoint himseU, and proceeded next to the altar to offer a 
libation of his own blood. Instead of murdering kinsmen, it would 
be more pleasing to the gods, he decided, to offer one*s blood — and 
never for a moment did he dream that his people long ago had done 
so, or that the offering of beasts had become a substitute for human 
flesh. Kjieeling, he opened a vein on his arm and let the blood drip 
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on the altar and into the altar trench. He touched the blood on the 
altar stone and anointed his face and hair. Whereupon, feeling 
refreshed and purified, he arose and set off to find Rabi, an emaciated 
man in a rag with the froth of prophecy on his mouth. 

When Rabi saw him coming he rang his bell and made signs 
against evil; and a litde later, having seen the burning zeal in the 
man’s eyes, the priest began to murmur various magical words. He 
was frightened by this foul and fleshless apparition from the desert. 

“I am your flesh and bone!” cried Yescha. 

“I am your flesh and bone,” said Rabi. 

“I have been divining the will of the gods,” said Yescha. “I bring 
you tidings.” 

Between priest and prophet there had rarely been a cordial relation- 
ship. Rabi now looked at Yescha with scorn as well as fear and 
wondered if he had been hiding in a cave or prowling among the 
pastures, eating wild honey and myrtle leaves. 

‘^What tidings do you bring 

“I bring tidings from the gods.” 

“Indeed, is that so!” 

“I speak truth,” said Yescha solemnly, “for ihere is no evil in me, 
but the omniscience of a seer uncontaminated by women.” 

The arrogance of that gave Rabi a start. “Do you speak — ” he 
began, but Yescha waved a bony arm to silence him. 

“Women are the cause of the evils that crawl into men! Upon a 
time, long ago, men lived in a state of bliss, and there were no evils, 
for there were no women; and the gods were pleased. The gods were 
happy, and men also, and they made war against darkness; and to 
weaken and deceive and defeat them the powers of darkness created 
woman, molding her of clay and the blood of serpents.” 

“Do you speak as an oracle?” asked Rabi, both amused and aston- 
ished. 

“I speak for the gods of light, who use my lip, for they have ap- 
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pointed me to make their will known. They have told me that 
woman is a thing of evil, begetting schemes with the serpent and 
bringing children forth in sorrow; for it is women who have be- 
gotten thorns and thistles, and the lice in the dust, and the plagues 
and torments and the terrors of the night, for then their lust is most 
ravenous. 

‘'Behold, stupid priest, I say to you that this one called Narda is an 
agent of the dark gods, who would seduce you, and destroy the 
power of the gods in you, and leave you naked before your enemies! 
While there is yet time, cast her off; for the time comes if you con- 
sort with evil when you will be only man, and I shall be priest, and 
seer also!” 

The power of words was for all people the most dreadful of all 
powers. All words were magic. Though Rabi felt that this man was 
an impostor, he was chilled nevertheless by the words that rang with 
deep conviction, as if this man had indeed been sent by the gods and 
now spoke with their tongue. He tried to summon his own sense of 
divinity but felt weak and afraid, and, when he spoke, both fear and 
weakness were in his voice. 

“I am the priest and oracle,” he said. “It is I who speak for the 
gods.” 

Suddenly Yescha’s face was bright and alive with contempt. “The 
gods are angry with you!” he cried, and he thrust an arm at the sky. 
“Behold there the Great One himself, wasting away, while you in- 
dulge your base hungers with this creature of evil!” 

“Be silent!” said Rabi. 

“Do not presume to silence the gods! They have sent me to tell 
you that women are accursed, for they were created by darkness and 
they have lain with the serpent! They have contaminated the waters 
of life, and even now their uncleanness flows in the current! They 
are an abomination in the sight of the Great One, and he sickens 
there in his home and looks down to darkness and is afraid! And 
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here is evil ia you, for this woman comes to you and you hold her 
igainst you, yet she is vile, and she reaches down to rend you, and 
^ou are blind, and she limps away feigning sickness, yet you cannot 
see!’’ Yescha now faced him and kept thrusting at him with both 
lorefingers; and in a voice that gave extraordinary power to the 
kvords he said, “You must give your stones and staff to the gods!” 

Rabi’s face turned white. Shaking with fear, he stepped back from 
his wild creature, frantically ringing his bell and muttering his pro- 
:ective phrases. He wanted to flee to his sanctuary and there divine 
he will of his deities, but, when he moved to escape, Yescha flung 
himself to bar the way and even reached out to grasp the priest’s 
robe. 

Rabi cried, “Do not touch me with unclean hands!” 

The adjuration aroused Yescha to mocking laughter. He had been 
transported by his delirious truths; and the more he poured forth 
his warnings and exhortations, the more beautifully his inner being 
shone with light, convincing him that he was a greater seer than the 
Dne who stood before him. This belief he was now willing to put to 
the test. Dropping his voice to a tone that whispered with menace, 
he said: 

“Take me to the river and throw me in, and I will throw you in, 
and we shall see which the river-god accepts. Put your hand in the 
Sre, and I will put my hand in the fire, and the Sun-god will choose 
Dne of us. Bury us three days and nights in a deep grave, and we 
shall see which one the Mother sends forth. Summon the priests and 
iet us be hanged from the tree, each for three days, and we shall see 
ivhose cries give the most comfort to the Bright One now sickened 
>y gloom. Let us offer our blood on the place of slaughter and then 
jtudy the signs to see whose blood was drunk.” 

Such a challenge as this, Rabi did not dare to refuse — and he had 
ittle doubt of the outcome. If this man was not an impostor, then 
le himself was a fraud. 
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“Let us go to the river,” he said. 

Those things acceptable to him the river-god ditw under, and 
those which were offensive he rejected, and they floated like dead 
wood. Both men had no doubt that they would sink, but both, in 
the way of people, were bent on mixing cunning with piety. When 
they came to the river and walked along its bank, Yescha espied a 
stone about as large as his two feet, lying close by the water. Turning 
dramatically to the priest he cried, “You do not touch me, for you 
think I am unclean!” Then he flung himself downward, covering 
the stone with his body and concealing and hugging it; and like a 
huge beached crab he struggled toward the water and entered it and 
sank, with the weight of the stone drawing him under. He went to 
the bottom and remained there as long as he could hold his breath. 
Then he released the stone and shot to the surface, his head appear- 
ing first, wet and wild, and his voice crying with exultation. During 
the immersion he had been carried away from the bank and down- 
stream, and he now fought like a drowning man, but his shrill voice 
was saying: 

“Look, the god will not let me go! He is drawing me under 
again!” 

And so he seemed to be. Yescha’s head vanished and came up and 
vanished, and by the time he reached the bank he was exhausted- He 
looked like a dripping skeleton; there seemed to be no flesh at all on 
his chest cavity, but only brown skin over the branching ribs. Then 
Rabi observed that in the long sac of his scrotum there was only one 
stone. 

“Plunge in,” said Yescha, “and we shall see if the god accepts you!” 

Rabi took off his sandals and bell and laid aside his robe. He 
waded into the river until the water was in the same plane with his 
chin, and then, suddenly, as if he had been seized by a power from 
below, he went under. Holding his breath he swam swifdy down- 
stream and emerged at a considerable distance from where Yescha 
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stood. He waded to the bank, a calm and dignified priest; he knelt 
in the water and anointed himself; he went to his clothes and quietly 
put them on. Yescha was looking at him; and when he said at last 
that the river-god looked with great favor on both of them, Rabi 
replied: 

“The river-god accepts many. He accepts all babies. He accepts 
pregnant women, for they are houses of life, yet they are not seers.” 

Wondering whether he was dealing here with a simple nuisance 
or with one in the service of evil, Rabi thought of this man’s fond- 
ness for arid and lifeless places. The gods of Rabi’s people lived in 
groves and glens, in meadows, in the verdant bottomlands, in rivers 
and trees, whereas the gods of darkness wandered in the wilderness 
and the wastelands where the dwarfed plant life had fangs and the 
creeping things had venom. The benign gods were never found far 
from trees, for in the olive tree was their fatness, and in the fig tree 
was their sweetness, and in the grapevine was their blood, which was 
on earth to cheer both gods and men. Evil lived in the brambles and 
the thorns. Evil was out in the waste spaces where this lunatic took 
his solitary way, where no trees had gone forth, and there was neither 
water nor oil to anoint the ailing, but only the thisde that coveted 
the health of the cedar. In the desert there were no sacred wells 
springing up in song, no rivers of the eternal life, nor gods who were 
life-givers; but the accursed was there, and the evil. 

“Put on your garment,” said Rabi; and, after Yescha had hung the 
rag from his shoulders, the priest said, “You are a creature of the 
desert, the wilderness, and the night, but neither prophet nor seer. 
In you there is only the 'female half of life. Go now, and molest me 
no more.” 

If he had scourged the man he could not have inflicted on him a 
more mortal hurt- The missing stone was a wound in Yescha like 
the wound of God. Life had cheated him; for though he was woman 
he was not a house, and, though he had the appearance of a man, 
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his staflF was useless. He now leapt forward, his wild face snarling 
with pain and fury, and for a moment he was ready to attack the 
priest; but then he turned, with the cry of one flayed and burning, 
and raced to a thicket of willows and flung himself into it; and Rabi 
could hear him beating a path there and crying like a child. The 
priest looked at the river, the sky, the trees, and observed that the 
world was serene. The trees were whispering their incantations. The 
river was murmuring its eternal prayers. Rabi rang his bell and knelt 
by the water to wash his hands, for he felt that he had been in the 
presence of an unclean thing; and when he returned to his sanctuary 
he was troubled because some of his people were taking Yescha seri- 
ously, and they were saying among the men that the women were 
evil. 

In his sanctuary Rabi felt imprisoned. He came out and looked far 
away at the sky, striving as so many have striven toward a release 
of the mind from the suffocating meanness of its skull. His mind, 
hke the minds of all people, was the prisoner of superstition and 
ignorance. This he suspected, but neither by looking nor listening, 
nor through any other sense, was he able to reach beyond the multi- 
tude of habits that bound him. He felt that he did not know all 
truths, and, indeed, that some things which he accepted as truth were 
false, but he could see no light in the mouthings of Yescha. The 
deepest meaning in Rabi was the feeling that life should abound in 
gladness and joy. Repugnant to him was Yescha’s communion with 
deserts and barrenness and death, and his crude notion that women 
were sinful, and his distaste for all the fountains of happiness in 
himself. For the gods themselves were joyful when they could be; if 
at times they were sad, as the Great One was now, that was because 
they had not yet been freed from ceaseless struggle against enemies 
and could not turn fully to happiness until those enemies were de- 
stroyed. Some day the powers of darkness would be cast down and 
obliterated. Then Rabi’s people and their gods would live happily 
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in the world, and there woxild be no evil, and without evil there 
would be no death. This was the summit o£ all the visions he had 
come to. He thought that more lay beyond it, but on his mind he 
felt a burden like heavy bone; and he now went over and climbed 
the steps of the place of slaughter and laid an oflEering there. 

The Sun-god, aided by his people, would triumph some day. Then 
he would not wane and sicken on his downward journey. Then he 
would have no downward journey through seasons of evil but would 
live always at his zenith, warm and triumphant, with the happy 
Mother lying under him to receive his seed. But for some time yet he 
must fight against darkness; and his people had a task, also, for 
around them were base people with dark gods, and these must be 
destroyed. This thought recalled to Rabi the impatient figure of 
Adorn, who waited on springtime. Rabi thought it might be well to 
speak as an oracle, saying that in all the names of the Sun-god, and 
in his most ineffable names, the people were summoned to war, with 
Adorn as their leader, and would march away to fight with their 
Sun-god when he stood in the BuU. He would send Yescha as 
Adom’s seer. Why he thought of sending Yescha he could never have 
said, but after considering the matter he was convinced that Yescha 
ought to go. He would send all the men from this clan who were 
able to carry weapons, and he would consult with the priests of other 
clans and ask them to summon their men. He would send away all 
the men but the old ones, and the boys who had not been reborn. . . . 

He was thinking of his plan, and finding it good, when out of his 
subconscious mind like a brilliance drawn from a well came a 
thought of Narda. 
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Laurel was absent so long in the land of the strangers that his people 
became anxious^ and Adorn proposed to raise an army and march to 
his rescue; but after communing with the gods Rabi announced that 
the scout was alive and well, “When will he return?” said Adorn, 
and the priest said, “Soon.” No matter where Adorn looked he could 
see the signs of misfortune and calamity. Never had the Sun-god 
looked so wan and weary as during a cold wet day in late autumn. 
The river-god was beset by troubles; the^ water was muddy and yel- 
low, indicating that there had been a great slaughter upstream, and 
it carried in its tormented journey pieces of wood and green branches, 
as well as the carcass now and then of a beast. The Mother seemed 
to be unusually sad and exhausted after her season of giving. 

And there were other signs that aroused anxiety. The liver of a 
sheep, which Rabi had studied, was a wrinkled and crisscrossed record 
of impending misfortunes. The deciduous trees were shedding their 
life early, and capricious winds, whipped to frenzy by evil spirits, were 
gathering the leaves and herding them in wild confusion into the 
wilderness. The foliage of pine and cedar was turning brown. In the 
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sacred well there was a reddish color, and, when Adorn asked Rabi 
what this meant, the priest said the well-god had been fighting and 
the stain was his own blood. Once the dogs howled all night, point- 
ing their noses at the sky and uttering the most mournful lamenta- 
tions. Lying awake in his bed. Adorn listened to their prophetic 
baying and resolved to consult Yescha when morning came; but the 
morning brought Laurel. 

He returned on the horse which he had ridden away, and this was 
a good sign, but his hair was matted with sweat and grass and twigs, 
his robe was in tatters, his feet were naked and torn. He was almost 
hysterical with excitement. Hardly more than a boy, he had been on 
a great and perilous adventure, thrusting far into the lands of other 
people. He had magnificei^t stories to tell. But first it was necessary 
to build up the fire, to lay offerings on the altar, and to clothe and 
feed the wanderer. Persons asked questions, and he gave excited and 
barely intelligible answers; whereupon Rabi intervened, saying that 
after Laurel had been cleansed and fed he would come to the altar 
and there tell his people what he had seen. 

Long before noon, every person in Laurel’s clan, except the very 
young and the old and feeble, waited impatiendy to hear his story; 
and this is the story Laurel told. Most if it was not what he had seen 
or heard at all, but was a fabric of legends and folklore inherited by 
his people, together with such revisions and additions as Laurel lifted 
out of his fertile fancy. He had no power to distinguish between 
truth and fiction; that was truth which the tongue uttered. As with 
all people, that was true which he chose to believe — ^and he chose 
those things which pleased and fertilized his audience, which gave 
more meaning to himself. If, possessed by an evil spirit, a person 
spoke a lie, it was not a lie really, but the truth of a dark god. Every 
spoken word was a fact of life for someone. And so nobo4y doubted 
for a moment anything that Laurel said, so fabulous is the power of 
the word in unreflective minds, or had any capacity to understand 
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that he was unconsciously embellishing his tale, mixing the few lean 
facts of his adventure with everything he had heard since infancy. 
The word was true, or it would not be a word. In that case it would 
be nothing, and nobody would utter it. 

Adorn wanted to ask the questions, but Rabi waved him aside, 
making it plain that he would be the master of ceremonies. 

‘1 will ask questions for our gods,” he said. “Laurel will answer. 
The people will listen.” Rabi stood at the foot of the altar, and Laurel 
faced him. “How far did you go.?” 

“Ten days’ journey into the wilderness,” said Laurel proudly, 
meaning by wilderness any land that did not belong to his people 
and their gods. 

“Where did you sleep?” 

“I hid under river banks and in thickets, and my horse hid with 
me.” 

“What did you eat?” 

“Our gods provided for me,” 

There were cries of joy and approval. 

“How many people did you see?” 

“As many as the leaves on the trees or the grains of barley on the 
threshing floor.” 

“What do these people eat?” 

Laurel’s serious young face broke into a wide smile. He said their 
land was filled with milk and honey and the first fruits of all things; 
that the fig trees, the date palms, the quince and cherry and pome- 
granate, and all others, were laden with riches; that the cereals grew 
as high as a horse and had heads larger than a pine cone; and that 
in all the groves nuts had fallen until a person waded in them knee- 
deep. Yescha had been listening attentively, and he now said: 

“Have I not told you of the paradise from which our people were 
driven? We must return to it!” 

“Yes,” said Adorn, “we must return.” 
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‘‘We must return!” cried the voices. 

“Yonder is our paradise!” 

“Yonder,” said Yescha, “our people were happy long ago, for there 
was no sin!” 

“Be silent!” said Rabi. “What kind of buildings do these people 
have?” 

Laurel had seen buildings more spacious than any among his 
people, and setdements much larger than this simple community 
where he lived; but he had looked at them from a great distance. 
Nevertheless, he now described them. He said there were settlements 
as large as all these river-bottoms and the desert also; and in them 
were vast structures pointing to the sky, and houses for the dark gods 
as high as hills; and inside these houses were great piles of treasure, 
of precious metals, of jewels, of fine cloths, and of draperies and 
furnishings. 

“Hah!” said Adorn, and moistened his lips. 

“That belongs to us!” said Yescha. 

There was a murmur of approval. All this belonged to the chosen 
people, else why had their gods put it on earth? Adorn was thinking, 
“I will seize all that, and it will be mine, and I will be rich and 
powerful, and I shall rule over the world.” Though a man of remark- 
able self-control, Rabi had also become excited; and Laurel, sensing 
that his people were eager to hear more about the fine cloths and 
stones, embroidered his narrative. He said that some of the houses of 
the gods, each one on a high hill, were made of gold and silver — ^and 
indeed, when he had gazed at them in the splendor of sunset, some 
of them had shone like metal encrusted with stones. He said he had 
seen more gold than could be borne by as many horses as his father’s 
sheep, and at this Adorn groaned with impatience and turned to 
look at the south. 

“What kind of weapons,” he asked, “do these dogs fight with?” 

Having seen no weapons. Laurel concluded that the people had 
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none. He said, “They have no weapons. They are fat and move like 
old women.” 

“Do you speak the truth?” asked Adorn, astounded. 

“Our gods speak for me, and they do not lie. These people have 
neither lance nor bow, neither ax nor knife. They do not fight but 
run into their houses when an enemy approaches, for they are cow- 
ardly like the dog.” He shrugged and added, “They will all flee when 
we march against them.” 

That, Adorn reflected, was good news indeed; he would march 
against them with only a hundred men. He asked, “Do they have 
many bulls and rams ?” 

A great many, Laurel said. Their animals were also as numerous 
as the kernels on a threshing floor, and the sheep, grazing in luxuri- 
ant pastures, were fat and had fleece as white as foam. The people 
had more wine than water, and almost as much olive oil as wkie. 
The name of one of their settlements meant a field-of-fruit, and an- 
other meant the hill-of-figs, and a third meant the vale-of-grapes* 
Their country as a whole was known as the valley-of-the-gardens. 

“Did the dark gods of these people molest you?” asked Rabi. 

Indeed they did, Laurel said. They had tried to poison the water 
he drank and the fgod he ate, and did so twice, for he became very 
ill. When he slept, they prodded him with brambles and thorns, 
trying to make him flee their country; and when he rode among 
trees they struck him with branches, and once made his horse lame; 
and when he forded a river, the dark river-god had seized both him 
and his horse and tried to drown them. No matter where he went, 
the dark gods imposed barriers; and on his way home they had 
pursued him, casting stones and branches and leaping at him in the 
winds. Though the people were fat and slothful, their gods were 
alert and malicious and attacked in many ways. 

“Our gods will fight their gods,” said Adorn calmly. 

That was true, the people said, and looked up at the haloed one 
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who was now too feeble to make war. Some now wanted to hear 
more about the golden buildings; others were interested in the food 
and wine; but Rabi skillfully guided Laurel to fresh subjects. 

“Do these people eat one another?” 

“Yes!” said Laurel, and shuddered with disgust. They ate all the 
first-born babies, he said, as well as all the old men and women who 
were fat. This statement aroused his people to various expressions 
of contempt, and even Narda, who was seldom carried away by 
recitals such as Laurel’s, made a face toward the south and spat. He 
had seen, Laurel went on, many strange things. There was a woman 
who took the live fetus of a mouse and soaked it in honey and ate 
it while it squeaked and crawled across her lips; and he had seen 
another woman swallow a snake, and, when she ran away, he saw 
the snake hanging behmd her like a tail; and a third had burned the 
bones of a dead dog and mixed the ashes with wine and then drunk 
the wine as a love-magic. These horrible stories aroused cries of anger 
and protest. These were beyond doubt a degenerate and abominable 
people and ought to be destroyed as quickly as possible. 

“Uggh!” said Narda to Talitha, who stood by her. 

But Talitha was not appalled. Some of these practices were not 
uncommon among her people. She knew that the eating of a mouse 
dipped in honey was often a cure for sterility; and burnt ashes mixed 
with wine had many uses. But Talitha’s lore was not known to most 
of her people, and particularly the younger ones; and these now cried 
out with horror and begged Laurel to resume his narrative. 

As a matter of fact. Laurel was telling them about their own cus- 
toms, some of which, no longer practiced, lived obscurely in legend, 
and some of which were practiced only rarely. He was saying that 
the first-bom child was always killed because it was thought to be 
premature and not worth preserving. This was an old wives’ tale 
which he had heard from Maira. A long time ago, his people had 
killed the first-born for this reason; and they had destroyed the old; 



and sometimes, when beset by famine, they had eaten them. Never- 
theless, his listeners were deeply shocked, and male voices cried out 
that these southern people ought to be exterminated, and all their 
dark gods with them. They were particularly incensed when Laurel 
said that among some of the southern peoples the women had more 
power than the men. 

As for Rabi, he had set his mind on war, and he was seeking 
answers from Laurel that would make the men want to fight. 

“Do they give the first fruits to their gods?” 

“Yes,” said Laurel, and spread his arms to suggest huge piles. The 
dark gods consumed mammoth quantities of better food than his 
own people had to eat, including many succulent fruits, honey, nuts, 
and sweet wines. To some of those who heard him it now seemed 
that they were on the point of famine. Life was a grotesque distor- 
tion if the dark gods could partake of the best while the chosen 
people of the earth labored for half enough to eat! It was not strange 
that the Sun-god languished in unprecedented illness. 

Which of the animals, asked Rabi, were nearest to them in kin- 
ship ^ The mouse, said Laurel scornfully, and all other vermin. The 
dog and the pig, the rabbit, the vulture, the rat, and all the scavengers 
and timid of earth. Such were the blood brothers of the people he 
had seen. They had mouse-gods and rat-gods everywhere. 

“Brothers of the mouse!” cried one in horror. 

“Brothers of the rat!” 

And then came the voice of Haroun, choked with anger and con- 
tempt, “Can we not win when the falcon fights against the vulture, 
and the bull against the rabbit?” 

“Yes, yes!” said the voices. 

“Shall we be afraid when our ram-god faces their rat-god?” 

“No, no!” 

On Rabi’s face was the ironic smile of the statesman. “Do these 
people prostrate themselves before their mouse-god?” 
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“Yes!” shouted Laurel. The southern people did nothing o£ the 
sort, but it seemed to Laurel that they did. It seemed to him that they 
were more vile even than he had imagined, and he now searched 
his memory for additional evidence of their degeneracy. Among the 
stories he had heard from Maira was that of a people who, instead 
of partaking of the flesh of the sacred bull in their holy feasts, 
made a bull-image of bread and ate that. This he told them these 
people did, and there were fresh exclamations of horror. Were they 
so stupid, then, that they thought they could partake of the divine 
essence without eating his flesh? Was it true, clamorous voices de- 
manded, that these vile and foolish people actually ate a bread image 
of the bull and believed they were partaking of the holy communion? 
All that was true, Laurel said, and a great deal more. They were, for 
instance, so unspeakably ugly that they horrified him. They had 
huge noses, with high bridges and hooked points; and diough a 
modern might recognize that Laurel was possibly speaking of the 
ancient ancestors of the Hittites, Laurel, again falling back on 
Maira^s lore, thought of them as monsters. 

Warming to his subject, he said that some had protruding teeth 
like the tusks of the boar, and some had white hair that hung to the 
ground. In stature they were short and awkward, moving clumsily 
like a duck on land. The women had great bellies and buttocks, and 
here and there one was actually so fat that she was unable to move. 
The young woman who was fattest was most coveted as a bride. All 
these things his listeners readily believed because they had heard 
rumors of such people, and indeed of people even more grotesque. 
If Laurel had said the strangers had one eye or a hundred eyes; that 
they were only as tall as an infant or were as tall as the date palm; 
that they walked on four legs or ten; that they crawled like serpents 
or flew like bats; or that they resembled crabs or spiders or cock- 
roaches, his people would have believed him. Nothing was incredible 
for them. They lived in a strange world, and their few realistic 
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notions of it were so mixed with fable and legend and the lore of old 
women and priests that they found those things most credible which 
were most fantastic. This was especially so of unknown lands and 
distant peoples. 

Laurel’s description of this southern tribe shocked them because 
it was so inappropriate and unreasonable for people to live anywhere 
who did not look like themselves. Such people they despised and 
feared. Their word for them was monster, and they were monstrous 
in the degree that they were different. Now some of them gazed at 
one another, glad that their noses were not beaked, that their teeth 
did not protrude, that their bodies were not short and fat. They were 
what human beings ought to be, and all people who differed from 
them in appearance or habits were the children of the dark gods 
who, for their own evil purpose, created their worshipers in their 
image. There were many reasons why such monsters should be 
destroyed. 

Remembering Yescha’s exhortations, some of the people looked 
round for him, but he was not there. Adorn looked for him, intend- 
ing to ask questions. Then Rabi was speaking again. 

How, he asked, did these monsters dispose of their dead? Not with 
burial, said Laurel. They laid the carcass on a pyre and burned it. 
This horrible statement made the people shudder, for if the body was 
burned, instead of being laid away with food and drink, its ghost 
would be very unhappy and vengeful. It was little to wonder at that 
in the world there was so much mischief and sorrow. Countless 
ghosts of these monsters wandered homeless over the earth, trying to 
find bodies and creeping into them when they could as the serpent 
crept into a woman. Adom’s people began to breathe magic and to 
make signs to protect themselves. Some of them felt that a multitude 
of ghosts had followed Laurel home; first one frightened woman 
and then another began to cry, and presently most of the congregation 
was hysterical. A few fled to their houses, and others pressed forward. 
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calling on Rabi to protect them; they said they could teel the pres- 
ence of the ghosts, or smell them, or hear them. Even Narda was 
affected and began to feel anxious. She moved close to Talitha, who, 
as a priestess, was blessed with superhuman powers. 

Adorn advanced to the altar and now turned to address his wailing 
and terrified people. He said that, when the priest commanded him 
to do so, he would take strong men, well armed, and march away to 
destroy the monsters and seize their lands and possessions. There was 
so much wailing that he had to shout to make himself heard, and 
some, unable to hush their fear, babbled hysterically or shrieked as 
if attacked by a ghost. Adorn asked them to be silent, and for a 
moment the sounds of terror fell to the whisperings of grief. 

“Is what I tell the people true.'^” he asked, turning to Rabi. 

“It is true.^^ 

“The Great One,” said Adorn, pointing to the sky, “waits on us to 
slay these monsters! He himself now sinks downward in his strug- 
gle! See how pale he has become! We must help him!” 

In a chant the voices responded: “We must help him!” 

“We must feed the fire!” 

“We must feed the fire!” 

“We must fight for our gods who fight for us!” 

Rabi now waved his arms for attention, and when his people, some 
weeping uncontrollably, looked at him, he said, “We must be brave!” 
And the voices answered : 

“We must be brave!” 

“We and our gods are one family!” 

“We are one family!” 

“We will fight for them!” 

“We will fight for them!” 

“They will fight for us!” 

“They will fight for us!” 

“All things that grow and blossom and bear fruit belong to them!” 
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‘‘All things belong to them!” 

“For our gods are all-wise — ” 

“All-wise!” 

“ — ^and our gods are all-mighty — 

“All-mighty!” 

« — and our gods will destroy their enemies!” 

“Our gods will destroy!” 

“Now bring offerings of the first fruits to the place of slaughter 
and feed the fires in your homes that they may burn until the Great 
One triumphs again; for he is being drawn down into darkness, and 
he is sore afraid and distressed, and he looks to us to assist him, as in 
times of peril he assists us! Go, now, and bring food to him, that he 
may wax in strength and smite his enemies with the lance and with 
flame!” 

The multitude broke up and hastened away to their homes; and 
Adorn said to the priest: 

“Why do we not fight at once? — ^for these monsters are thieves in 
the land of our inheritance, and our gods are angry with us.” 

And Rabi explained again that they could not win without the 
assistance of their gods, who. would fight with them, and that their 
gods could not fight now when they were cast down by their own 
sickness and were struggling desperately to save their lives. It was 
not only the Sun-god who had sickened. All the gods in the trees had 
done so, for the leaves were falling, or the foliage, as on pine and 
cedar, was turning brown. The river-god had been wounded, for the 
waters were murky and red. This was the season of sickness and 
dying; it was no time to make war. 

Adorn said he would wait and then asked how many men he 
would need. Laurel had said that these degenerate thieves had no 
weapons, and so could he not exterminate them with ten or twenty 
men? But Rabi said no. It might be true that they had no weapons, 
but it was more likely that their weapons were hidden. In any case. 
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they had a multitude of gods to assist them, as well as many home- 
less ghosts who with subterfuge and trickery would attack Adorn 
and his host and strive to turn them back. Adorn ought to go first, 
Rabi suggested, with a few men, all hale and strong and well armed, 
to spy out the enemy’s position and determine his strength. They 
would ride horses and take other horses laden with food. Adorn said 
he would take no food; he would march into this realm of fruits 
and honey and wine and live off the land. 

Turning to Laurel, he asked how far away these people lived, and 
Laurel looked round him as if seeking something with which to 
measure distance. They Hved, he said at last, ten plus ten times the 
distance to the nearest clan. If that was true, it was about a hundred 
miles. Adorn thought of it in terms of a day’s journey. It would be a 
journey of five days, he said. 

“Is it ttue that these monsters have no weapons to fight with?” 

“It is true,” Laurel said. He had told his story, and he would stick 
to it. 

“Did you steal into their houses to see if their weapons were hid- 
den?” 

“I crept into their houses. They have no weapons. Even knives they 
do not have.” 

“Hah!” said Adorn, dwelling on the thought of a great carnage. 
He would slay them in multitudes and burn them on the pyres of 
their own homes. If any escaped, these he would chase into the wil- 
derness, and there the wild beasts would devour them. 

“Are none of their women attractive?” he asked. 

A few of them were. Laurel said. He had seen one girl who was 
beautiful, and he had been told that there were many beautiful 
women beyond the next hills. 

“Only beyond the next hills?” asked Adorn. He hoped to find for 
himself a great many lovely concubines. He would have attractive 
slave-girls, the vast treasure of the infidel house of the gods, great 
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flocks of sheep, luxuriant pasture lands, and many houses for himself 
which his slaves would build. But these thoughts he hid behind the 
mask of the statesman, and turning to Rabi he said: 

“We must assist our gods. Command me for all the help I can 
give.” 

During the following days many persons talked to Laurel about 
what he had seen and heard, and with each retelling Laurel im- 
proved and embellished his narrative until it took on the proportions 
of an epic. He invested these southern people with every quality and 
trait which his own people abhorred. They were so fat, he said, that 
many of them were unable to move without help. They were so 
debased that they mated with their beasts and produced offspring 
that were even more monstrous than their parents. They drank the 
blood of mice, ate the flesh of rats, worshiped the spider and the rab- 
bit, and gave their choicest fruits to the vulture. He had seen one 
group reveling in a caimabalistic feast in which they were eating the 
fattest baby girls. He had seen men lying in incest with their mothers. 
And as for the phallus of the men, it was grotesque like their noses, 
having an arch in it, and a hook on the end. . . . 

By the time he was done elaborating on his tale, all his people, 
including the gende Beth, were eager to march forth and slay. It 
would be for them a holy war, as war was for all people of their 
time. It would be a war in the name of right for the destruction of 
wrong. It would be a war of the good gods against the evil gods. 
And, above all these, it would be a war to give to a chosen people 
those things which belonged to them by virtue of their superiority. 

Yescha had been saying that evil had been brought into the world 
by women. This judgment Beth accepted, for she was a meek person, 
and she knew that women were in many ways contaminated. If this 
were not so, they would not have to live imder taboos which did not 
apply to men. But Narda had said that Yescha was a lunatic. If the 
original evil had not been in women, then in whom, people asked 
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her, had it been? Surely it had not been in man, for was he not the 
favored one of the gods? Had it been in the spider or the mouse? 

Narda did not know. She had no explanation of such things, but 
she was not going to accept this fresh burden on women. ‘Tou,” she 
said scornfully to Beth, “are a woman for men to kick like a dog, and 
like a dog you crawl and whine!” And turning to Amber she asked, 
“Do you think this one called Yescha is an oracle?” 

“No!” said Amber. “Is he not the one with the empty pouch?” 

“Some say he is an oracle.” 

“Is his mother a virgin?” 

“I do not know,” said Narda, wondering why she had never 
thought of that. “I will ask the priestess.” 

Talitha said no, that Yescha had been the seventh child. In fact, 
he had been the seventh son of a seventh son, and for this reason per- 
haps had some power as a seer. And then one day Yescha came in 
from the wilderness with a revision of his theory. He said now that it 
was these southern people who had brought evil into the world, and 
that until they were destroyed there would be no happiness on earth 
for the Sun-god’s sons or the Mother’s daughters. This notion all his 
people accepted; Rabi blessed and sanctified it, and Adorn said in a 
loud voice that Yescha was the greatest of all the oracles. He said 
that, when he marched away, Yescha would go with him to shout 
the holy chants, to divine the wiU of their gods, and to prepare the 
way for the slaughter* 
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During the late autumn and early winter, war was not the first 
thought of these people. All day long they turned their anxious gaze 
toward the Sun, all the more apprehensive because Yescha, speaking 
as an oracle, had foretold that the god would be destroyed and that 
the end of the world was near. Talitha told Narda, Narda carried 
the news to Laurel, and then it spread from tongue to tongue; and 
some of the people were so frightened that not even the priest could 
hush their grief. Rabi said that Yescha’s words had come from the 
dark gods, who wished to confuse and deceive. Nevertheless, he en- 
couraged his people to bring their choicest food to the altar, to keep 
their fires burning, to find pieces of dry cedar to use as wicks, and to 
gather the fern seed and the mistletoe. 

Fern, which seemed to bloom like fire at midsummer’s eve, was an 
emanation of the Sun-god’s spirit; and fire itself was an emanation 
of the mistletoe, a plant with green leaves that became golden in the 
fall. This was their golden bough, sacred to the Sun and to all fires; 
they used it in their rites as an emblem of the Sun’s divine essence. 
Every household had saved fat to feed the lamps, and the women 
had gone to the grove to chip off dry cedar kindling to make wicks. 
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Mothers with infants took them daily to the sentinel fire on the hill- 
top and held them above the flames. A baby was a symbol of a new- 
born fire, and both were symbols of birth. Their Sun-god would be 
new if he vanquished his enemies and was born again. 

Though he tried to ignore Yescha’s divinations, Rabi was a busy 
and a worried priest. Yescha had pretended to loathe serpents, yet 
had shown up one day as a priest of the reptiles, carrying half a 
dozen snakes coiled round him and presenting these, erect and with 
flickering tongue, to astonished women. On another occasion he was 
observed with his hands full of scarabs. . . . 

Each morning Rabi faced the east and addressed an apostrophe to 
the Sun: 

'"O Great and Bright and Shining One 

whose spirit lives in the Sun and is the Sun 

and lives in the fire and is the fire 

and is the warmth of life 

and the seed that fertilizes the womb 

and the Father of all things that grow in the Mother: 

*'Hear^en to your children 

who are your seed and your life 

and who ma}{e fires to nourish your spirit 

and give you our choicest blood 

and who pray for your victory and in all ways assist you 
fattening the sacred bull for your triumphl 

“O Bright One 

destroy your enemies 

the malicious powers of darkness 

the gods of darkness who struggle against you 

and would engulf and devour you 
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cast them down to the torments of death 

and rise reborn and victorious 

climbing as the goat climbs the mountain! . . " 

And each evening, as the wan god sank into darkness behind the 
dark hills, Rabi addressed him again, calling on him to be brave 
during the long night when, hidden from his people, he would not 
be able to see the fires they made to guide and cheer him; and to 
rise again with the morning, refreshed if possible by sleep, to resume 
his fearful struggle and cast off the darkness and cold that had en- 
veloped him. When he delivered these prayers the people gathered 
to hear him, and some wept, and some rent their clothes and their 
flesh, and some stood with heads bowed, too frightened to utter a 
sound. But during the daylight hours they worked faithfully, bring- 
ing wood to feed the fires and in many ways offering encouragement 
and a part of their strength. They made crude wheels of dry cedar 
or pine or willow and rubbed them with resin and fat to make them 
burn eagerly; and these they set afire and rolled up the hills to sym- 
bolize the Sun-god’s ascent. Two men would thrust a green limb 
through the hub, and then, with a man at either end of the limb, 
they would roll the flaming wheel up the hill and cast it upon the 
fire. 

They adorned the sacred tree that stood before the house of the 
gods, hanging on it the fern seed and wreaths of mistletoe, pine 
cones, garlands of myrde, and of ivy, and of still other things whose 
spirit manifested fire and life. From the tree’s branches they sus- 
pended small lamps, each with its bowl of fat and cedar wick; and 
the wicks they lighted; and during the long nights the tree was a 
gay and lovely thing, its tiny lights shining like stars and its fra- 
grance breathing upon those who came to kneel before it. This 
hghted tree served, like the hilltop fire, to guide the Sun-god back 
from the abode of darkness. 
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The winter solstice was the nadir of his descent. Having no names 
for months and days, these people had no time-word which marked 
the bottommost descent of the god; but in former years they had 
observed his lowest position in relation to the southern hills, and 
they knew almost the exact spot where he must stop if he were not 
to be drawn under and destroyed. As he approached this spot their 
anxiety became almost intolerable. Some of the more timid ones 
dared not come out of their homes. Others stood by the hilltop fire 
and watched their god and speculated in hushed voices. 

“Look! He is as far down as he has ever gone!” 

“He must now begin to climb!” 

“But has he the strength?” 

“Ah, see how he falters!” 

Like most priests of the time, Rabi was an amateur astronomer;' 
he set two sticks in the earth about sixty feet apart and sighted across 
them at a mark with which he was familiar, on a southern hill. One 
day, after sighting, he announced that the Sun-god had reached his 
point of lowest descent. The people knew that this night would be 
the nadir of their long wait. Tomorrow would their god be just a 
little above the spot where he rested now? — or would he be sinking, 
with the hands of the dark gods grasping his hands ? If he was a Httle 
above, then Yescha was wrong; if below the mark, then Yescha was 
right, and the end of the world was near. One of the men ran down 
the hill and from house to house, shouting the news that the god 
had reached the lowest point of his descent. Beth heard him, but 
she did not come out; she was sitting in her tiny chamber, hugging 
her child to her and weeping. Adorn sat by his hearthfire, drinking 
wine. Amber had gone to gather cedar wicks. And Narda, so terri- 
fied that she had lost her sense of irony and skepticism, went to the 
door and listened to the man’s words.^.Then she turned to Adorn. 

“My lord, this will be the .deep night.” 

'“What does the priest say? Is our god going to triumph?” 
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‘‘He did not tell what the priest says.” 

“Go ask the priest!” 

“My lord, but would he know?” 

“If he cannot tell you he is no oracle.” 

Narda left the house and climbed to the sentinel fire. Still sighting, 
Rabi was taking bearings from different angles, trying to determine 
if this was the god’s nadir. Sofdy approaching him, Narda stared 
at his bald head and observed that the scalp glistened with oil. 

“Is this night the deep night?” 

“Yes,” he said, but he did not look at her. He was busy. 

“Will our god triumph?” 

“You have been hearing false words frorn one called Yescha.” 
“Yescha says he is an oracle,” she said, teasing him. 

“Yescha is a fool.” 

“My lord desires to know if our god will triumph.” 

Rabi turned to look at her, and she saw that he was angry. He said, 
“When our Great One is weakest and most in need of help do you 
doubt him?” 

“It is Adorn who doubts.” 

Rabi made a sound of anger. “Does he now sit with his wine cup?” 
“Yes.” 

“Does his fire burn low on the hearth?” 

“Yes,” said Narda mischievously. 

“Go tell him that the gods are angry with him.” 

Narda turned away. Never had she seen the priest so incensed. 
She told Adorn that the priest was angry and the gods were angry 
and Yescha was a fool; and Adorn shrugged and said: 

“Is this night the deep night?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Bring wood for the fire, for in this night we shall not sleep.” 
During the deep night nobody slept but the smallest children. The 
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people waited for morning, some by the sentinel fire, some by their 
hearthfires, and some prostrated with fear before the tree of lights. 
Like one spending his last night on earth, Adorn got stuporously 
drunk. About midnight Yescha went out to the wilderness, crawled 
into a cave, and piled stones behind him against the entrance. The 
entrance faced the east. Yescha lay on his belly behind the stones, 
staring at the eastern sky and waiting for the gods to speak with his 
tongue. There was no moon, and the few stars were pale with their 
own sickness. It was a deep dark night in which the hilltop fire was 
a yellow glory, and the tree of lights shone bravely to summon the 
morning. Never taking his gaze off the east, Yescha was the first to 
see the first faint intimation of coming light; and forgetting that he 
had foretold doom and darkness, and was now a discredited oracle, 
he rolled the stones away and came crying like a wild man from his 
cave. His cries were wild and lonely as he raced across the hills to 
his people, saying that a virgin had given birth, and a light was wax- 
ing, and a newborn flame was coming out of the deeps. This the 
sleepless and anxious people already knew; and those by the fire 
danced round and round it or sometimes dashed through it; and 
those who had sat in their homes came out, sobbing with joy. Again 
their god had triumphed, and the world endured! 

This they believed but dared not accept as truth until their priest- 
god confirmed it. To confirm it Rabi needed two or three days. At 
this time of year the Sun-god always seemed to hesitate for a day 
or two like a spent warrior, who might descend further if he did not 
overcome his weakness, or who might begin to climb if he recovered 
his strength; and to determine which the god would do, it was 
necessary for Rabi to make careful sightings and observations, morn- 
ing, noon, and evening, for three days. Like a surveyor, with an 
ordinary pole serving as his theodolite, he sighted across the tops 
of the sticks and beyond to markings on hilltop trees; and anxiously 
his people waited. Some of them maintained their long vigil for the 
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second night, and fasted, that the god might have more food; and 
during the daylight hours they sat by their fires, watching their god 
creep upon his feeble and bloodstained journey. It was during these 
periods of waiting that the life-givers again spoke with Yescha^s 
tongue; and they said that, far from having lived since the beginning 
of time, far from being the ancient of words and days, the Great One 
had been born as his children were born, and his birthplace had been 
a cave. This truth Yescha had divined while lying in a cave and 
feeling himself moving into close intimacy with his gods. The Sun- 
god, he said, came out of a cave each morning. If you were to go to 
the eastern brink and look over the edge of the world, you would 
find yourself staring into an abyss as dark as a womb. If you were 
to go to the western edge you would look into another abyss. The 
Sun-god had been born in a cave and each morning was reborn as a 
token to his people that they might hope for the eternal life of their 
spirits. 

‘You mutter,” said one, “like an old and feeble goat!” And said 
another: ^ 

“What have you eaten that your thoughts are the slaves of evil?” 

“Look, stupid one!” cried Yescha, and pointed to the east. “Beyond 
the edge of the world is there not a deep abyss? Does not the Shining 
One come out of it each morning?” 

“Fool, who are sterile on the right side, be silent! No cave is there. 
It is the underworld where fires rage, blinded by smoke, and a mul- 
titude of evil spirits hide in the darkness. Can good be born from 
the womb of evil?” 

Staring at the sky, Yescha squinted in an effort to grasp and define 
his thoughts. 

“You are empty and accursed!” said the man who argued with 
him. “Is the Great One not old now and weary and full of grief? 
Will he be born again?” 

“The gods die and are born again!” 
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“By the staff that is blackened and the stones that are broken, it is 
darkness that speaks with your lip!” 

Narda, who was listening to them, laughed merrily, and both men 
turned gravely to look at her, for spontaneous laughter was the sign 
of a heretic. 

“She laughs!” cried the one who was arguing with Yescha. 

“I laugh for you,” said Narda. “You are silly.” 

“Do you say that I am silly?” 

“You look silly,” said Narda. 

Other persons now came up, smihng, and the one who had argued 
turned away, abashed. Yescha stood before Narda, who with Talitha 
was sitting by the fire, and looked down at her, his emaciated cheeks 
of a pale greenish hue, and his eyes burning with such fire that the 
whites looked yellow. 

“Do not blow your evil breath on me!” Narda cried, shrinking. 
“Stand back from me, or I will smite you with fire!” 

Yescha took a step backward; but before he could formulate the 
thought with which he hoped to dismay her, she said flippandy : 

“Three days ago did you not foretell the end of the world ?” 

“The end of the world will come.” 

“Will it come tomorrow?” 

“When the world has lived as many moon-changes as there are 
lights in the sky, then it will end.” 

Narda squealed with derision. “Did you hear him?” she asked, 
turning to Talitha. Then, looking up at Yescha’s earnest face, she 
said, “How many moon-changes has the world lived?” 

With quick little gestures like those of a bird, Yescha looked 
around him as if counting signs and omens and said at last, “I do not 
know. The gods have not told me.” 

Persons sitting round the fire had been listening; and now one 
of them said, “Is it true that your father was a worm? ” The man who 
asked this question laughed loudly, and others joined him; and 
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Yescha, whose mind was facile and feverish, chose one of many 
answers that came to him. 

“We have all come from the earth like worms. Do you think we 
fell from the sky? Did we come out of an ocean of salt water 

The man who had laughed so loudly felt chastened; life, he per- 
ceived, was more complex than he had imagined. 

“Then it is true,” said Narda, “that your father was a worm.” 

“My father,” said Yescha with dignity, “is your father and the 
father of all of us; and my mother is the mother of all of us; and 
the worm is my brother, and the goat is my brother, and the bull is 
my brother, for all things are in me, and I am in all things.” 

This bit of pantheism was too much for Narda. “Do you say,” 
she asked, astonished, “that you are my brother?” 

“That is true. I am sorry that you are my sister, for evil is in you, 
and men were happy before women came to the world.” 

“You ill-smelling old goat!” cried Narda, rising to her feet. “Do not 
stand here by the Great One’s spirit and utter such blasphemies, or I 
will ask my lord to strangle you, or cast you into a nest of vipers, or 
banish you into the wilderness! You are an accursed creature whose 
right side is empty!” 

“Women — said Yescha, but her contempt had scattered his 
thoughts. 

“Go from us, you voice of evil!” 

“I will go,” said Yescha, his teeth clicking nervously, “but the word 
I utter is truth because the gods speak with my Hp. Long ago, men 
lived in bliss, and then women came to the world — ” 

“You stuttering abomination!” cried Narda, rushing at him. She 
intended to thrust him away, but when she came close to him she 
smelled his odor, and she thought it was the odor of spiritual un- 
cleanness. Turning to those by the fire she said, “Which man among 
you will drive this nuisance back to his cave?” 

The man who had argued with Yescha now came forth, saying 



lie would stone him if he did not go; but Yescha went obediently, 
though at the foot of the hill he turned and shouted: 

“All evils are in women!” 

“Did you hear him?” Narda asked the priestess. 

“Look!” said Talitha. “The priest comes, and I think he brings 
good news.” 

Rabi did bring good news. Having convinced himself that the 
Sun-god had begun to climb he was bringing the glad tidings. The 
time was midforenoon. The Sun-god, low in the southeastern 
sky and obscured by clouds, seemed to be bleeding from his wounds; 
the clouds enveloping him were stained, and he himself looked gory. 

“Come, let us rejoice,” said Rabi, and knelt, facing the sun, his left 
forefinger clasped by his right hand. “O Great One — ” he began, and 
the suppliants bowed to the earth in prayer. Narda whispered: 

"O living and glorious Sun 
O Ufe-Giver 

who (done did create cdl things 
the earth and all things on the earth 
the seas and all things in the seas 
the air and cdl things that fly 
ina\e me irresistible to the priest 
that he will come into me as your agent 
fertilizing me with your light 
that my son may be an oracle, . , 

And Rabi prayed: 

“Unconquerable and glorious Sun 
who have chosen us as your people 
and prepared for us the choicest lands 
guide us now to our inheritance 
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and as we have helped you against your enemies 
so now help us when you are again strong 
that we may smite those who oppose us 
driving them before us into the wilderness 
or leaving their bones to bleach on the desert* . . 

And Talitha prayed to the Living One to speak with her tongue, 
that she might be an oracle and astonish her people and be esteemed 
above all other women; and, when the prayers were barely finished, 
she leapt up, uttering an unintelligible cry, and began to shake with 
convulsive movements, her head turning slowly like an owl’s, even 
though her body was wild, and her extended forefingers thrusting at 
the sky. She moved from convulsive shaking into a dance, kicking 
with her skinny legs beyond her garment and grasping with her 
hands as if in the air there were something she would seize and 
hpld. Eyes turned to Rabi to see what he made of this. Was the 
woman possessed by an evil or a benign spirit? Rabi did not know. 
He stared at Talitha with professional interest, waiting for a plain 
sign of good or evil, and presently he was startled by a shrill cry. 

“Kalyptotheo-lotus!” she cried, and spun round and round, sun- 
wise, from left to right, in a dizzy dance, her head wagging as if her 
body were maliciously shaking it. 

“Phora-idrio-zouriut-bull!’^ she screamed, and thrust at the sky 
with her ardent forefingers. Stopping suddenly, she swayed for a 
moment, her breast heaving, her eyes fixed in a hypnotic stupor, and 
then began to spin round and round, picking up speed after two or 
three turns and kicking out desperately with one leg as if to crank 
herself. 

“Amagquarimos!” she cried, and Rabi thought she smiled faintly 
when she said it. 

As for Narda, she was baffled. She knew, of course, that on special 
occasions a priest or priestess spoke the language of the gods, which 
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was not intelligible to ordinary folk. She had seen persons possessed 
by evil spirits. But never in her life had she seen such a medley of 
gay dancing, convulsive twitching, and sudden paralytic seizures. 
Even while she watched, fascinated, or turned an inquiring glance 
on Rabi, Talitha collapsed as though her legs had been snapped, and 
sprawled out, her garment flung aside to expose herself to the sun’s 
heat. Her mouth was gray with the slobber of prophecy, her eyes were 
shut, and those who beheld her wondered if she was in a divine 
trance or if she was dying or dead. 

Their inquiring glances directed at Rabi got them nothing; he 
seemed to have only a professional interest in the prostrate creature, 
and after gazing at her a moment he went down the hill. He came 
back almost at once, sheltering something between his palms. Kneel- 
ing by Talitha, he poured a magic into her mouth and rubbed her 
throat to force her to swallow it; and immediately she opened her 
eyes so wide that they seemed to be starting from her skull. Then 
she leapt up, looking glad and refreshed. 

Narda, more angry now than amazed, said sharply, “In the name 
of the seven winds and the fourth finger, what have you been doing?” 

“Hush!” said Rabi, and admonished her by wagging his forefinger. 
“Her soul has been away. I prayed for guidance, and the gods sent 
her soul to explore for me.” 

Whether Talitha had a different version of it nobody can say. 
Hearing the priest’s words she smiled as if recalling a happy adven- 
ture and began to talk, saying that her soul had traveled over the 
earth, seeking that land in which they had once dwelt. Soon her 
story was common gossip, and a runner went to the next clan to tell 
the news, and in turn this clan dispatched a messenger to the third. 
Yescha was elated; Talitha’s dream supported his own oracular 
visions. Adorn was elated; he asked Beth how many days would 
j5ass before the Sun-god entered the Bull. Laurel was consulted and 
thereupon declared that one of the strange words Talitha had uttered 
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was the name of the people he had visited. Another word was the 
name of their principal god, whose spirit lived in the jackal and ate 
the carrion left by vultures. Her vision was elaborated still further 
in eager discussion, until it meant for everyone what he wished it to 
mean: for Adorn, an approval of his plans; for Talitha, a belief that 
she had greater powers of divination than the priest; for Rabi, a 
convenient way to get the arrogant and troublesome Adorn out of 
his sight; and for Narda. . . . 

“Did you really have a vision,” Narda asked her friend, “or were 
you feigning?” 

When Talitha divined the motive in another person she always 
became very quiet, like an animal hiding in underbrush, lest she 
reveal her position. When she closed her mouth she gave the impres- 
sion of drawing tight the brown skin of her face until all wrinkles 
disappeared, and her countenance was impassive. At the same time 
she affected a childlike innocence. But Narda was familiar with her 
deceptions and now cried impatiently: 

“Oh, by the seven doors of life, do not practice your tricks on me, 
you ridiculous woman! Did you feign? — ^but of course you did! Yet 
for what purpose? Have you wanton designs on the priest?” 

Before speaking, Talitha carefully moistened her lips. “The de- 
signs are yours, you hypocrite!” 

Narda laughed. “Ah, then you were dissembling! But do not tell 
Adorn; your deception promotes his own ambitions.” 

“I was an oracle,” said Talitha stiffly. “Do you think I could deceive 
the priest?” 

“I do not think,” said Narda, speaking slowly and emphasizing 
each word, “that the priest was deceived. Sometimes his thoughts are 
well concealed.” 

In a tone enlivened by spite Talitha said, *Do you not want Adorn 
to go away?” 

Narda’s eyes opened wide with astonishment, and the astonish- 
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ment was real. “Talithaj you did not practice this deception for my 
sake? But why should I speak! It is Yescha who told you that I want 
Adorn to go away.” 

“Your words were spoken by evil!” Talitha cried. “It is you who 
want Adorn to be killed!” 

“Ah!” said Narda, and felt nausea, for she had not known that her 
friend could be so base. 

“Do not lie to me,” said Talitha. 

Speaking quietly, Narda said, “I did not know your passion for the 
priest. But feed your hungers, my friend, for I have no passion for 
any man, nor for one who is half god; yet I do yearn for a child 
who will be a son and an oracle, and a great one among his people. 
If that makes me the debased thing Yescha believes all women to be, 
then that is my burden, and a burden that women must bear. But, if 
his words are true, it is also the burden of the Mother.”' 

They had been walking among the scarlet oaks of the grove, and 
Narda paused now to gather some of the berries. From these Hiam 
made a crimson dye with which women beautified themselves. The 
juice of the berry had the power of passion for those who drank iL 
Narda crushed a few berries in her palm and licked the juice.~She 
said: 

“I have taken all the magic you prepared, yet no man covets me. 
Some women are born to yield the juice of their bodies, and some 
the thoughts of their mind. I was born to think, but the gods do not 
look with favor on the thinkers. I could never be an oracle Hke you. 

“But I will not, like Amber and Alzina, spend all my time making 
myself pretty for men to look at, nor, like Beth, gazing at a child 
crawling in a garden, nor, like Maira, telling all people how much 
was paid for me. If Yescha speaks for the gods of light when he 
says a woman brought evil into the world, I think I must be that 
wom^. Do you not agree with me?” 

Talitha had been looking at her suspiciously, knowing that a pur- 
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pose lay behind her idle talk, yet unable to divine it- Changing the 
subject she said: 

“Tomorrow we shall celebrate the Sun’s triumph. Tomorrow is our 
Wheel Day.” 

They had now come to the tree before the temple and paused 
there to gaze at its Hghts. 

“How beautiful a tree is!” Narda said. 

“How holy it is!” said Talitha, meaning how aloof from human 
baseness. 

Narda looked at her sharply, sensing that her words had been a 
rebuke, and casually she said : 

“I must hasten and light the lamps in Adom’s house.” 

She went hghdy away, and Talitha, watching her go, distrusted 
her utterly. As for Narda, she was saying to herself, “That woman 
schemes to lie with the priest! Perhaps Yescha is right in what he 
says about women — ^for they are treacherous, and they deceive, evil 
being in them.” And she smiled, reflecting on the superficial nature 
of friendship between women, who so much more than men were in 
need of it, and on that arrogance in men which made friendship 
seem to be litde more than a gesture of contempt. 
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Wheel Day% the most important of all holy days, was celebrated 
with joy that approached pure ecstasy. This was the birthday^ of their 
god. Having struggled valiandy with the powers of darkness, and 
cast them back into the underworld, the abyss, the hades, the hell, 
he was reborn with new strength and vigor and, entering the Goat, 
began his long climb back to his zenith. From now until midsum- 
mer’s eve his strength would wax, and he would be the Unconquer- 
able Sun. 

On this Wheel Day morning, resin was burned as incense to his 
rising, in his house, and in the houses of the people, and on the holy 
tree. Myrrh would be burned at high noon. To the altar, the priest 
brought emblems of the Sun: a red wheel, with the spokes repre- 
senting the Sun’s rays; the image of a hawk, an emblem of the god’s 
ascent to the uppermost regions; and a golden cross framed within 


^Our December 25. 
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a halo: 


^Equals our Yule Day. 




The cross was another emblem of the Sun-god because he was the 
life-giving creative principle, reposing in the sacred staff of the male 
and finding consummation in union with the female. The circle, 
or halo, encompassing the cross represented the eternal. There were 
other holy symbols which Rabi set on the altar or suspended from 
the tree. The priest himself wore a halo to indicate his close spiritual 
affinity: it was a circlet of gold beaten to such thinness that it was 
barely palpable, and it shone with a faint and beautiful light when 
Rabi turned his head in the morning sun. Tied to the halo was a 
fringe of reddish hairs which were emblematic of the god’s rays. 

Everyone wanted to participate in the sacred rites and particularly 
to offer food, either to the Sun-god, by laying it on the altar, or to that 
aspect in which his power was most clearly manifest, the black bull. 
This bull, which came from Adom’s herd and had been cherished 
and protected from birth, had in his forehead a patch of whiteness 
resembling the moon’s crescent. The black color was symbolic of the 
Sun’s terrible power to scorch and burn when at the summit of his 
strength. As the bull came from a river pasture and was led to the 
altar, ihe people saluted him, first with a great shout of joy and then 
by prostrating themselves on the earth before him. Next, they walked 
round and round him according to the course of the sun: that is, 
facing south, they moved from left to right, from east to west. It 
promoted their health and fortunes to move sunwise around a circle. 
They always moved in this fashion when going round their house 
or the temple or tree, or, indeed, around any object; and if they were 
careless enough to move from west t6 east, being in such a moment 
directed by the powers of darkness, they at once employed magic 
to frighten away the evil that had tricked them. Going sunwise 
around the sacred bull was enough to cure the ailing and to redouble 
the energy of the hale. They felt invigorated after doing so and were 
so suffused with a sense of well-being that they shouted greetings 
to one another or embraced by touching noses or tongues. They then 
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offered food to the bull and begged him to accept it, but he was well 
fed and contented and merely rolled his bulging and belligerent eyes 
from one to another. The ferocity in his face delighted them, and 
especially his eyes, for it was there that they most clearly saw the 
divine spirit. They were proud also of his large and handsome parts; 
no other beast known to them had stones so large in proportion to its 
size, or a staff so long. He was indeed a noble god, clean and imperial 
and unafraid. 

Rabi led him to the river, and the people followed, and there they 
drenched him with the precious living waters. While Adorn held 
him by his oxskin leash, Rabi gathered water in his cupped palms 
and breathed on it a blessing before tossing it over the bull. The bull 
snorted gently a time or two and bunched the skin on his nose, but 
the people thought he was enjoying his baptism. After glad shouts, 
some of them would dash around to face him and study his eyes, 
trying to read in them his thoughts. They could tell that he was 
pleased. He wrinkled his nose, possibly because the falling rain 
tickled it; he rolled his eyes from person to person; and suddenly, 
with a great shudder, he belched and began to chew his cud. This 
was construed as an augury of good will toward his people. 

Narda had been sitting on her heels and gazing solemnly under his 
helly. Neither in her nor in any of the people, save possibly Yescha, 
was there any feeling of shame for this part of the body; on the 
contrary, they worshiped it with deep reverence, knowing that the 
genitals, male and female, were the seat of life even more than the 
heart and blood. Rising, Narda went around to look at the bull's 
eyes. Because Adorn, holding the tether, was now standing close to 
her, she addressed her question to him. 

^‘Does his god reside in all of him or only in his parts?” 

Adorn did not know if the question was stupid or trivial. ‘Ask the 
priest,” he said brusquely. He was feeling resentful. So many persons 
had been staring with such wide-eyed reverence at the bull’s god- 
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hood that Adorn felt slighted. After all, he too was magnificently 
divine in this respect and might be, he reflected, a demigod. Narda 
stepped close to the water to put her question to Rabi, and Adorn 
cocked an ear to the priest’s answer. 

“His divinity — ” Rabi began, but halted abrupdy. It was a diffi- 
cult question she had asked, and one for which he had no answer. 
The bull’s godliness was in his whole body, of course; but was there 
more of it in his genitals, his blood, his heart, his eyes, his horns, and 
in the Moon-goddess on his forehead? Rabi simply did not know and 
so was at a loss for an answer. While he was frantically trying to 
think of one, his gaze met Narda’s, and in her eyes was something 
that sent a wave of warmth through his body and pulsed in his mid- 
riff. What he saw he could not have put into words. As a matter of 
fact, what he saw he did not understand, sensing the meaning of it 
only as he might feel sudden warmth from an invisible fire. Narda 
had been gazing at the bull’s magnificent parts and thinking ardent 
thoughts about the ineffable glory of the creative act, deep with 
compassion and brimming with wonder; and all these things, soft 
and womanly and seeking, were in her eyes — ^were there in light 
and fire as Rabi had never seen them in eyes before. In that moment 
he felt a yearning that stood deep in his being like his own strength, 
an insupportably sweet hunger that had the purity of tenderness. 
And his emotion became all the more piercing when, looking again 
at her eyes, he perceived that there was no guile in them but only the 
undisguised goodness of the woman. 

Aware only vaguely, if indeed at all, of the priest’s deep inner con- 
fusion, Narda asked, “Is there more of the Great One’s spirit in parts 
of him?” 

“Yes,” said Rabi, not knowing what else to say. 

“Ohhh!” said Narda, and her face had the quiet selflessness that is 
sometimes seen in a small child. 

Adorn now did a strange thing— and yet it was not strange at all 
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for his people. He parted his garment, offering to the bull a view of 
his own splendor; but the bull, who had no neurotic consciousness 
o£ self, nor any consciousness of self at all, seemed to be indifferent, 
though some thought that at the first glance he choked a little. The 
expression in his eyes did not change; it was still one of calm 
ferocity.- Adorn now advanced a step or two, and the bull’s eyes 
opened more fully; that was all. Narda had looked in turn at her 
husband and the bull and at last at Rabi to see what he made of 
this, and the moment she looked at the priest she was startled. In 
his eyes was the same warmth and tenderness which he had seen and 
felt in her. The gentleness was in his face and in his posture, but 
above all it was in the way he looked at Adorn and the bull. He was 
revealing all that was human in him and his people, all that in time 
to come would be the compassionate part of man. While Narda 
gazed at him, there was in Rabi no consciousness of self but only 
of the group, the community— of the people and their gods as a 
consanguineous family, sustained and blessed and made eternal by 
the life-giving principle of the sexual union. In looking at Adom’s 
genitals or the bull-god’s there was in the people no sense of evil or 
of nakedness, or of degradation of the human spirit; on the contrary, 
these were the symbols of the beauty*and mystery for which they felt 
awe. There was no need of salvation, for there was no separateness, 
no need of atonement because there was no lack of at-one-ment. 

But all this was so only for a few moments. Becoming aware that 
Narda was looking at him, Rabi grew self-conscious; he felt himself 
as one apart from his people, and he was solitary and sinful in his 
aloneness. That was the plight of Yescha. He had come up, a 
noisome skeleton in a filthy rag, and had seen Adorn expose himself. 
For a litde while he had gawked as if fascinated, but then, recovering 
his self-consciousness, he uttered an angry cry that startled even the 
bull. Then he swung, frothing with fury, and thrust a finger of 
scorn at the beautiful Narda; and to the priest he said: 
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‘‘You are debasing the bull-god with the presence of this woman — 
and all these women/’ he added, with a gesture that encompassed 
them, “for they are vile and abominable!’^ 

His accusation was so utterly silly that Rabi would have ignored it 
if Yescha had not drawn so close that his filthy garment touched the 
bull. The priest cried aloud and leapt forward. He thrust at Yescha 
with a long arm, and that pale and babbling oracle staggered and 
fell; but he was up in a moment, his shrill voice crying against 
women. 

“Shall I have him driven out?” asked Adorn, forgetting that he 
planned to take this man with him as his seer. 

“No,” said Rabi. 

“Is he an oracle?” 

“No.” 

“You speak for the dark gods!” cried Yescha. “I speak for the 
gods of light, who utter these words, that the people will be plagued 
and tortured and cast down, smitten and scourged, and driven into 
the wilderness — ” 

“Be silent!” cried the priest. 

“They will suffer abomination and torment, and the gods will 
abhor them, and all other people will conspire against them, and 
they will be broken and spit upon and cast out with the dung of the 
dog! ...” 

Rabi was wondering what to do with this violent fellow. Most of ^ 
the people were listening to him; and again he was telling them that 
on a time, long ago, the chosen sons of the gods were happy and 
lived in their paradise until women, consumed by lustful torments, 
drew evil spirits from the underworld of darkness and incited them 
against men, to shear their hair and afflict them with miseries. Since 
his abusive outburst to Narda the day before, Yescha had experienced 
a theophany, or in any case this was his belief: the Sun-god had 
appeared to him in a burning bush and had told him that he was 
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angry with his people because the men spent all their energy in dalli- 
ance with women, leaving to him, the Great One, the task of fighting 
against darkness without assistance from his people. That was why 
he had almost perished in his last struggle. His enemies in the form 
of crocodiles and jackals, hyenas and wolves, had seized him and 
wrestled with him all night, trying to draw him into the raging 
waters of the bottom-world; and when morning came he was so weak 
he could barely move. And what had Adorn and Rabi been doing 
meanwhile.? Dallying with women! All this Yescha now told the 
people, and there was not among them a face that showed amuse- 
ment or scorn. He was so plausible when he harangued, and spoke 
with such violent earnestness, that his words bore conviction, even 
though, when analyzed later, they added up to nonsense. Some of the 
people were now alarmed by his denunciations and looked in turn at 
the Sun-god, who seemed very angry indeed, and at Rabi, who gazed 
at Yescha, his face impassive. Some of the men looked down at 
themselves as if moved by an impulse to cover their nakedness. 
Yescha was making his people feel shame. ... 

As for Rabi, he had a mind so alert and inquiring, and lived in a 
world so overborne with opaque mysteries, that he was loth to dis- 
miss as trivial even the most execrable heresies. Were the gods speak- 
ing with the mouth of this dirty fellow.? He did not think they were, 
but nevertheless he listened patiently, striving to divine the true and 
the false. Yescha meanwhile worked himself into a state of exhaus- 
tion. He concluded with a shrill and angry curse on all women, 
calling on them to go to the wilderness and cohabit with the boars, 
and then fell to the earth, twitched feebly and lay still. Ringing his 
bell, Rabi summoned two men to drag Yescha to his tent, and they 
grasped him by his hands and took him away. His head fell back 
as though his neck were broken, and those who saw his mouth 
observed on it that gray foam which only the oracles who spoke for 
the gods were said to have. 
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Rabi now led the bull back to the altar and three times around the 
altar sunwise, with the people following and chanting, and the mo- 
ment the bull was securely tied, after the solemn procession had 
ended, men rushed forward with knives and attacked him- Raw 
flesh was for them living flesh if it was still warm and had warm 
blood in it. The ancestors of these people had eaten their gods to 
partake of their qualities. These people did likewise. A part of the 
spirit, and all the noble virtues, of the Sun-god resided in the bull, 
and by eating him, if possible while he still lived, they partook of 
the divine qualities, refreshing their lives and restoring their strength. 
And so it was that they attacked him and literally ate a considerable 
part of him while he still breathed, and all of him before they had 
finished, including the internal organs, and his bones, which they 
crushed. Only the hide was saved. 

They were ravenous because they had fasted as part of their prepa- 
ration for a sacramental feast, and some ate so gluttonously that they 
sickened. The blood they drank or sprinkled over the altar and their 
doorposts. All the partially digested forage in the bull they ate, for 
every part of him was infused with divine attributes. Having slain 
him, they began to wall with grief, and to rend their garments, and 
to gash themselves, so that their own blood could mingle with his, 
establishing the covenant between themselves and their gods. Their 
expressions of grief became a shrill and frenzied lamentation, each 
voice striving to be the loudest and the most convincing in its woe, 
for, besides partaking of divine qualities, they had slain a god, thereby 
symbolizing the death of their Sun, who annually died for them. 
When close to exhaustion they suddenly began to laugh and sing, 
moved instinctively by that natural law which tries to maintain emo- 
tional balance, and now their celebration became one of joy and 
thanksgiving. 

Some had eaten so gluttonously that they were frightened, and 
went away in shame to hide, lest their famished and feeble Sun-god 
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should be jealous of their feasting. To seek his forgiveness, one 
glutton resolved to fast for three days, and another, an old man, 
moved by an even deeper penitence, tried to vomit and did at last 
disgorge a part of his half-digested meat. This he took to the altar. 
Whereupon, seeking the priest, he confessed his guilt; but Rabi told 
him that the Sun-god had been well fed with choice blood and fat 
and was looking with kindliness on his people. 

^‘Shall I fast?” asked the old man. 

A three-day fast, Rabi said, always pleased the gods; it indicated 
that their people were willing to suffer famine with them in times of 
famine and share generously with them in times of plenty. He sug- 
gested also that the old man should bring his tithe of the first fruits, 
for this was a payment of rental on land of which the gods were the 
owners and the people the tenants. 

When the feast of the communion was over and darkness had 
come, broken only by the lights on the yule tree, the sentinel fire, and 
the reflection of hearthfires, Rabi summoned the people to the sacred 
dance. A group dance these people loved because it united them as 
a social unit, drawing their separate emotions into one emotion. All 
their loose individualism, their desires and impulses, their loneliness 
and fears, were fused by the heat of the dance and its rhythms into 
a oneness, and they felt themselves to be a single organism, with one 
purpose and one heart. The significance of the dance, its religious 
and social quality, lay almost entirely in the fact that consciousness 
of self was lost, and consciousness of group solidarity was won. 

A fire was burning on the altar. All the adults but Rabi went into 
darkness until they were hidden from firelight, each carrying a sym- 
bol of the sun. By taking the symbol into darkness they dramatized 
the unhappy plight of their Sun-god, who himself, at this time of 
year, was pale and sick because an enfolding darkness had almost 
destroyed his light. When, at a signal cry from the priest, they 
rushed out of darkness into firelight, waving their emblems and 
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shouting with joy, they represented the return of their god to his 
fullness. Again and again they went into darkness and dashed back 
to the fire, arousing themselves to frenzy; and a little later, still carry- 
ing their symbols — a small golden wheel, a sprig of mistletoe, a halo, 
an oak branch, a blazing ember — they danced round and round the 
fire, going sunwise from east to west. Among them were a few 
leaders like Adorn who shouted or sang and made symbolic gestures, 
and these leaders the others imitated. 

Rushing round and round the fire. Adorn stopped suddenly, 
waved a spear, and cried with all the power of his voice, “Our gods 
will win!'^ He stamped his feet up and down and made warlike ges- 
tures. Those who followed him repeated his cries and imitated his 
movements, and Rabi himself, standing by the altar fire, was carried 
away by the fierce emotion of his people and leapt up and down and 
waved his arms. Then he seized a burning fagot and swung it round 
and round his head, sending showers of sparks out over the dancers. 
Not an imaginative man, Adorn was confined to a few exclamations 
and gestures, and presendy Narda ran ahead of him to lead. 

She now copied as well as she could the slow ascent of the sun 
back to the zenith. Squatting low, she would rise slowly, her arms 
outspread like wings, and then, running and leaping, she would 
make movements with her arms as if flying and ascending, going 
meanwhile round and round the fire; and the others copied her 
gestures. With garments flying and arms waving like wings, the 
people looked like a group of ungainly and earthbound birds striving 
in vain to take to the air. Next, obeying an impulse, Narda rushed 
up the altar mound and leapt across the fire, but instead of rushing 
down the other side, a move that would have symbolized descent, 
she spread her arms and went lightly on tiptoe, as if flying. The 
people followed her, leaping across the flames and howling like wild 
things. Narda resumed her course sunwise around the fire, her mind 
flooded with ecstatic emotion, yet busy devising some brave new 
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thing; and with a second impulse that was pure poetry she dashed to 
the fire, grasped a flaming stick saturated with pitch, and rushed 
upon the darkness. At once the people sensed her intent. They robbed 
the fire of so many torches that Rabi had hastily to rebuild it, and 
while he did so he looked out at the warriors in semidarkness. They 
were running upon the south, waving their fires and scattering the 
gloom; and, when all the darkness was destroyed, Narda, with her 
hair like a wild mane, swung and with torch aloft ran against the 
north. Behind her, screaming with triumph, came the Sun-god’s 
children, each with flame like a halo above his head. . . . 

They danced until overcome by weariness and sleep. 

The next day the priest led them to the holy waters for the life- 
giving rites. Their mood now was reverent. Rabi took with him two 
figures, a god and a goddess, one representing the staff and the other 
the womb, and these he set by the water on a bed of misdetoe and 
myrde and oak leaves. He cleansed the two emblems by dipping 
them into the river. He sanctified them by anointing them with oil — 
for oil was the divine lubricant. Then he placed the two together, 
as if they were in sexual union, and bowed before them, his left 
palm clasping his right forefinger, his bald head on the earth. The 
people came and knelt in a circle around him, their hands clasped in 
sexual embrace. Then they bowed, as the priest had done, with their 
foreheads on the Mother. They seemed to be praying, but the emo- 
tion in them was not supplication or pleading or complaint, or praise 
and thanksgiving; it was simple awe before the beauty and the won- 
der of the divine act. They were not thinking of it. Through their 
whole beings, running like flame in their blood and nesting hke ten- 
derness in their minds, was the meaning of this, the greatest of all 
miracles, its ecstasy, its infinite compassion, its spiritual cleanness. It 
was their source,, and it was the source of all things. It was as deep 
as the Mother, who was the house and the shelter, and it was as 
exalted as the Father, who was the wind and the flame. They bowed 
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to it, renouncing each the individual, with his presumption and 
apartness, and offering themselves to the infinite at-one-ness from 
which they had wandered in self-consciousness and shame; for this 
that they knelt to was their soul, it was their goodness and their life. 




The days passed, and the Sun waxed in power, and before long there 
was a smell of new life as the Mother, again fertilized in her depths, 
prepared for her millions of children who would feed at her breast. 
The pine and the cedar shed the brown color of their winter sickness, 
and the oak and fig and olive, though still unclothed, budded at their 
tips. Then the first flowers appeared, ushering in the season of joy. 

In the people the same wonderful magic was at work, the same 
quickening of the pulse and the deeper breath. There was in them 
the same yearning to open and bloom. It was exquisite happiness 
merely to be alive, to laugh, to sing, to woo — ^and to observe how their 
god reddened with power and scattered all darkness before him, for 
again he had triumphed over evil. Until the summer solstice he 
would be the Unconquerable. Until then his people could rejoice and 
feel secure. Some day he would obliterate all darkness, and his people 
would live in a paradise of eternal growth, free of trouble and disease, 
and free, Yescha had said, of death. There would be no pain then. 
There would be no growing old. . . . 

Spring was a time of magic. Magic was in the trees, the running 
water, the birds and beasts. It was in the people. This was the season 
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when the Father mated with the Mother, and beasts and birds with 
one another. Everything trembled with the joy of waking. It was 
the season of tenderness, even for Yescha, who tried to flee from 
happiness, yet looked at women across the void of his loneliness and 
yearned to embrace them. Tenderness had softened Amber and led 
her to her husband’s bed. It had turned the thoughts of pregnant 
women inward to their unborn child. It had taken Narda again and 
again to the grove of the gods, where she gathered flowers and 
breathed the sorcerous smells while gazing at the sweetness of things 
reborn. 

She had known that Rabi was also going to the grove, but many 
days passed before she put herself in his way. Like one waiting for a 
hunger to mature and ripen, she kept out of sight, though she saw 
him often; and not until flowers were blooming everywhere and 
trees were opening in the glory of leaf did she come within his view. 
He was starded and for a moment looked gawky and speechless, but 
then he smiled, as though she were something he had forgotten and 
now found it pleasant to remember. Sensing that he was glad to 
see her, Narda advanced and stood before him as a beautiful woman 
in the springtime of the year. Their gaze had met, and the meaning 
in her eyes he had read quickly, as men will in this season. He 
glanced at her mouth and reflected again that what life lacked in 
beauty this woman seemed able to give with art. Turning away, he 
said: 

“See how the oak tree has filled with life!” 

“And the willow!” 

“Yes, and the pine.” 

“All things, everywhere.” 

“Have you seen the tulip?” 

‘‘Yes — but have you seen how red the blood is in the anemone? It 
is like the poppy, but there are no poppies now.” 

“There will be poppies later.” 
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There was a moment of silence, and, to interrupt it before it be- 
came strained, Narda looked up and said, ‘'See the strength of our 
Almighty One!” 

“He IS very strong,” Rabi said. 

“And see how the Mother has opened to him^” 

“Yes,” said Rabi, and sighed. “Beauty is youth, and youth is beauty, 
but we grow old and we die.” 

“Our Sun grows old, but he does not die.” 

“He knows the secret of eternal life. By destroying evil, he recovers 
his youth.” 

His statement seemed to Narda to be rich with meaning. After 
considering it a moment she said, “Why do we not recover our 
youth?” 

“Because we have not learned how to destroy evil.” 

“Is that why we die?” 

“That is why we die.” 

“Will we — sometime — ?” 

“It may be.” 

“You are the oracle of the gods. Do you not know?” He frowned, 
and she knew that she had spoken indiscreetly. She knew that today 
he was devoted to his priesdy duties, and so she left him and went 
away by the river, searching there in moist places for violets. On 
the next day and the next she allowed him to see her, but only in 
gHmpses, as though she were a phantom among trees. She was con- 
tent to wait until the grove was a vast and fragrant house, believ- 
ing that he would then come to her as sunlight came to the earth. 

And one day he came. Half-concealed under a tree, Narda had been 
anointing herself with sweet essences. After brushing her hair with 
her palms until it shone like Hiam’s jewels, she had let it fall down 
her back like an unbound sheaf, and on her face she had put magical 
gums and powders, striving to enhance and not to compete with her 
beauty. To her hands and body she had given the same painstaking 
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care, using fragrances not to smother the senses with an excess of 
sweetness but to appeal to the senses with subtle hints of the elusive 
and strange. The smell of her was the odor of spring, with the breath 
of the first flowers, a touch of juniper, of saffron and crocus, of 
marjoram and myrrh, all blended with spikenard on her breasts and 
the essence of lilies on her hair. Before coming to the grove she had 
darkened and thickened her eyelashes with a delicate mixture of 
gum and egg white and had drawn between her eyelids a probe 
dipped in powdered kohl. These preparations gave luster and depth 
to her eyes. Blessed with health and a transparent skin, she did not 
need to redden her cheeks and lips or to wash her mouth with an 
aromatic substance to sweeten her breath. 

When Rabi approached her, Narda maneuvered the meeting so 
that he came to her against a gentle breeze and had borne upon him 
her delicious odors. Watching his face, she saw it change when the 
subtle fragrance reached his senses: he looked like a man who had 
been walking in sleep through a spring morning and had been 
suddenly awakened. He caught his breath and expanded as he filled 
with the sensuous air. Then he smiled. 

“You smell like the earth,” he said. 

“I am the earth,” said Narda, and scattered a handful of crushed 
petals. “I am the Mother’s daughter.” 

For a little while Rabi was content merely to gaze at her. His 
breathing was slow and deep, and his eyes told her that he was 
absorbing her odors and finding them good. At last he said: 

“You are called narda, for you are the sweet-smelling one, whose 
mother was myrrh, who is the earth.” 

“Do I smell like Hfe?” 

“You smell like the Mother, who is the earth, but I smell of fire, 
for I am called rabi, which is the spring, and our Sun is then un- 
conquerable.” 

Walking side by side, they had turned toward the deeper parts 
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of the grove, the one who was fire and the lord of lords, and the one 
who was earth and the mother of the gods. When a bird flew up, 
Narda went on tiptoe, trying to feel in her spine the curve of flight 
and in her body the strength of the oak; but Rabi went on flat heels, 
sensing the deep power under him. 

am the earth, which does not climb or fly, but you are the goat 
and the falcon. I lie on my back and am covered and am weary; you 
go above the earth and under the earth.” 

“You are the Mother, from whom all life comes.” 

“But your spirit is the wind and the flame, and what is the 
Mother’s spirit 

The Mother’s spirit, he explained, was in the shelters and havens 
of earth; it was in all the sanctuaries; it was in the groves and arbors, 
the alcoves and dells, and the places of running water. . . . 

“I am a cow,” she said, feeling distaste for the earthbound. “I am 
the cow that stands on four feet and looks down, but you are the 
hawk that looks up. I am a room in the earth that lies open and 
waits to be filled; but you are the fire that rides on the winds. I am 
the breasts of ripened fruit, but without you I turn cold and my 
fruits fall, for you are the warmth that is in all things. ...” 

Rabi was smiling. With an impatient gesture to indicate that she 
was the room in the earth, whereas he was the hawk wing, she 
looked at him and burst with merriment; and Rabi, catching the 
spirit of her fun, laughed with her. 

“I am only an emptiness!” she cried, and gasped, and was con- 
vulsed. With tears drowning her eyes she looked at him and said 
impudendy, “What a splendid bull you are!” 

Rabi could not resist her scoffing that played like a cold light 
over the wonder of things. Like one who all his life had stood in 
prisons, looking out, he gave a cry of joy and bent double. When at 
last he straightened, they looked at one another, their eyes bathed and 
overflowing, and Narda said: 
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“I am the cow!” 

And Rabi said, “I am the bull!” 

“I am the Mother.” 

“I am the Father.” 

“I am the door.” 

“I am the pillar beside the door.” 

“I am the emptiness.” 

“I am the one who fills the emptiness.” 

‘Tor I am the house o£ life—” 

“ — ^and I am the staff of life — ” 

“ — 1 am the thing that is broken into — 

“ — and I am the staff that breaks in.” 

“And now, in the time of light and heat and yearning, I am the 
house, waidng for the god to open the door!” 

“I am the heat that covers the Mother, I am the rocks that press 
upon the grove, I am the god who opens the door!” 

For she was the earth and the womb, the depth, the cave, the trench, 
and she was the Mother; and he was the sun and the heat, he was the 
Father. She was the fertilized waters in the river, and he was the sacred 
fish in the waters; and she was the grove and its nests and its foliage, 
and he was the serpent in the foliage, and the oak and the willow, 
and the staff of cedar; and she was the forests of the earth, the 
mounds, the hilltops, and all the high places, and she was the glens 
and vales and valleys, and she was the rivers and the seas; and she 
was the wide world, fecund and open, with its wells and fissures 
and deep places; and he was the stones in the altar, he was the 
menhir, the obelisk, the horn, and the sun’s heat; and he was the 
rock upon which the church would be founded; and she was the 
ark, and he was the two stones in the ark, the urim and thummim, 
the left side, which was woman and the darkness, and the right side, 
which was man and the light and the strength; and she was the 



many-breasted goddess, and he was the candlestick with seven 
horns. . . . 

She was the house of life, and her name was beth, meaning the 
house, and her name was rachel, meaning the ewe, and her name was 
leah, meaning the cow, and her name was eve, meaning the mother 
of all things; and her name would be miriam and mary. And he was 
the lance and the staflE and the priest’s finger, he was petra, the rock, 
who was peter, and he was adam, who came from the garden and 
the asherah, and he would be logos and the word, and the spirit that 
is the holy ghost. • . . 

Narda had sunk to the earth and with both hands was clasping it, 
and after a few moments she said, "‘I am glad to be the earth!” 

Observing that her mouth looked like a red flower, and that the 
flower was open, Rabi sank to the earth by her and said, like one 
repeating from memory: 

“I am glad to be the sun.” 

She lay on her back, open to him, and he lay at her side; and she 
said: 

‘"I am the womb, and in the springtime the womb opens.” 

“I am the sun who fills the womb.” 

“All winter the Earth has lain barren and cold, waiting for the 
Sun’s coming.” 

“All winter the Sun has fought against death, for the cold is death, 
but now he is the unconquerable heat and the wheel of fire.” 

“In the warmth of her season, the Earth lies open.” 

“And the Sun falls in heat on the Earth, covering her.” 

“Oh, I shall feel the heat, I shall be in the heat, I shall flower, I shall 
give birth, out of my emptiness will come life, will come the fruits 
and all the beauty, and all that is sweet and good; and I shall be like 
the fig tree and the date palm, swelling, for the seed of the quick will 
grow in me, and out of me the corn will grow, and all the flowers 
and fruits. It is good, good, to hunger and be filled! Let the Sun press 
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me close, let God come deep into me, let him be like the priest’s finger 
in holy water. , . 

And the Sun poured his heat upon the Mother, and it was good; 
and the earth lay prostrate and open to his coming, for it was the 
spring of the year when the house yearned to be filled, and the staff 
yearned with the infinite tenderness of its giving. It was the time 
when birds sang their hearts out, and every flower was a definition of 
beauty, and the passion in a man’s loins was the Sun’s heat, and a 
woman’s loneliness was the memory of winter. The Sun-god had 
risen above darkness, where the grossest evil was the eunuch and the 
barren woman, and above cold, where all things were dead. He stood 
now as one with the Bull among the constellations of the creators, 
who was the imperator of the.life-givers; and he covered the Mother, 
who was the caretaker of life. He was Rabi, who was Helios, and he 
covered Narda, who was the Terra Mater. 

For his name was Shimshon who was Samson who was Shamash 
who was the Sun; and she was Malkath, the Mother-goddess, who 
was Ishtar who was Ashtoreth who was Astarte. She was I>emeter, 
goddess of earth and corn, who mated with the Sky; she was Hera, 
who mingled in love with Zeus; she was Artemis, the many-breasted, 
she was Aphrodite, she was Venus. And he was Amon-Re, the lord 
of heaven, and he was Surya, and he was Apis, the sacred bull, and 
Khnum, the ram. He was the god of gods, the lord of lords, the sun 
of suns; and he was Aton and the Heat-which-is-in-Aton, for in his 
veins was the Sun’s blood. She was the Mother Earth, the Mother of 
Corn, and he was Dionysos, whose blood was wine. She was the 
many-breasted Artemis, who was the Moon, for she was a goddess 
whose symbol was the black stone dropped by the Father; and his 
name was Pan whose horns were his rays and whose potency lay in 
his stones. She was Cybele whose temples stood on the high places 
and ivhose music was cymbals; and she was Isis, the bride of Osiris, 
and so intimate was the union of Earth and Sun that she was his 
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wife and his sister, and he was her husband and her brother. He 
would also be Ellil, the earth-god, and she would be Sin, the moon- 
god. She had been the moon and she was now the earth, and she 
would be the Queen of Heaven and the Mother of God; and he 
would be Phoebus Apollo, the golden god of light, who had been 
many things and was now in all things, and was the Bull and the 
Sun, who would be Logos and the Holy Ghost. . • . 
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Abom meanwhile had gathered a hundred tribal brothers and was 
ready, i£ not to make war, at least to reconnoitcr. His people were not 
warhke, and Adorn himself, who had never been to war, or on more 
than simple marauding parties when he was young, had only vague 
notions of what he proposed to do. Laurel’s fantastic report he had 
accepted as truth; he believed that with a hundred men he could 
destroy the alien people or, still better, frighten them into the wilder- 
ness. His tribal gods would march with him, and they were, of 
course, far mightier than the gods of any other people. 

Each warrior was equipped with bow and arrows, a dagger, and 
a lance. He had a horse also, but the horses of these people were not 
bred for the rigors of war. They were small, with spare thighs and 
legs, a thin narrow croup, a skinny neck, and a head with a curved 
profile like a sheep’s. They were able to carry a man and his batde 
gear ten miles a day in easy country, but they were no good for sud- 
den and furious attack or swift flight. 

For war, as for the hunt, men had to prepare themselves. They had 
to be ritually clean. Above all, they had to be free of all carnal 
knowledge of women for three days or seven, or for multiples of 
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three or seven; to refuse food prepared by a woman; to conceal their 
weapons so that women could not touch them or even look at them; 
and to encourage the growth of their hair, for in the lion’s mane was 
his strength. All these laws they had faithfully observed. 

Adom’s cook had spent a week baking bread. The loaves were flat 
and black and, when dry, almost as hard as stone. Each warrior had 
a skin pouch which he filled with bread and other articles, including 
his god-images, and wine if he had any. Adorn furnished only bread, 
but he had promised the men to share the loot with them, and all 
of them, save possibly Yescha, believed they would return with fabu- 
lous riches. Into Laurel’s pouch his wife had stuffed such delicacies 
as nuts and fruits and dried fish. 

For Adorn and his people, and for most of the peoples of the 
earth, war was sacred. Both war and warriors were consecrated; 
those who fought did so for their gods, and their gods fought with 
them. Adorn and his men had the right to deceive, rob, torture, and 
kill any people in the world but their own tribal brothers. Their gods 
encouraged, and their oracles in fact commanded, them to do so. 
Believing that Yescha was more apt than Rabi in divining the will 
of the gods, Adorn was taking the ill-smelling ascetic with him and 
had furnished for his use a horse and a packet of food, as well as 
various weapons. He had also given to Yescha a golden god. Adorn 
suspended three gods from his waist, two of gold and one of silver, 
and he played with the thought of carrying a large clay image in 
his arms. Besides the golden god, Yescha had one af acacia wood. 
Like his father. Laurel took three gods, two of silver and one of 
gold, but most of the n^en took only one, suspending it from the neck 
with a buckskin string. 

Adorn intended to establish altars and build a few god-houses. The 
site of each victory would become an altar, and the spot on which 
an enemy leader was slain or surrendered would be a logical place 
for a house of the gods. He had talked with Yescha about this, and 
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the oracle had told him that the gods would reveal their will in 
dreams, either to him or to Adorn. Where the gods manifested their 
presence, there Adorn would halt and consecrate a natural altar 
or build one of earth or stones, and on these altars he would sacrifice 
his boldest prisoners. 

‘‘Men or women?” Adorn asked. 

Only men, said Yescha. Women were abominable in the eyes of the 
gods. 

“Is that also true of beautiful women?” 

Beautiful women, said Yescha, were the most abominable of all. 
Adorn regretted that this was so; he had hoped to bring home with 
him a few beautiful concubines. 

When, ready to go forth and kill, Adorn and his men leapt to 
their horses, their appearance and equipment would have seemed 
ludicrous to one familiar with the panopHes of modern war, but to 
the people who beheld them they looked invincible. Resplendent in 
their batde colors, well armed, protected by their gods, and with 
lances and daggers flashing, they were more than a match, Talitha 
told Narda, for any host that might come against them. It did not 
seem incongruous to her that the feet of those warriors with long 
legs almost dragged the earth, or that the small horses looked 
cynical and weary, or that nobody wore a shield to prqjtect his torso 
or a leathern jacket to cover his robe. Even Narda was impressed 
by the reckless ardor and the flashing arms. Watching the men 
wheel and parade and show themselves off, she asked Talitha: 

“Will any of them be killed?” 

Talitha was shocked. How coxild they be killed, with gods 
protecting them who were many times more powerful than other 
gods? She said Adorn did not need to take so many men; twenty- 
eight would do, or even ten. 

“Or Adorn alone?” asked Narda maliciously. “Look!” she cried- 
“One of the men fell off his horse!” 
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One of the men, lean and scarred and villainousdooking, was too 
drunk to know whether he was astride or afoot. When Adorn had 
blown a horn to indicate double time and wheeled to lead a dashing 
parade sunwise around the temple, one of the warriors had felt his 
steed turn sharply between his legs and had toppled over and 
sprawled. Talitha shuddered. The man’s falling, as if stricken by an 
arrow, she construed as an omen of misfortune. For Yescha it was 
also a bad omen; quickly leaving his horse l^e hastened to Adorn and 
whispered to him. Adorn then dismounted, and, using the haft of his 
lance and proceeding sunwise, he drew a large circle around his 
horse. This circle was about a hundred feet in diameter. Mounting, 
Adorn now galloped round and round inside the circle, going from 
left to right and blowing shrill blasts with his battle horn. His men 
waited while he frightened away the evil that had thrown the rider. 
Rabi ran up, ringing his bell, and women hastened to their houses, 
to return with altar offerings. Convinced that he had neutralized the 
evil, Adorn left the circle and led his warriors round and round the 
temple and tree and altar, all of them proceeding at a gallop, shouting 
and brandishing their weapons. The priest had given the drunken 
one an emetic, and now, pale and foolish, he wavered from side to 
side on his horse and made feebly menacing gestures. 

Next, Adorn led his troop beyond the village to the hills, where 
they drew up in batde line, facing an imaginary foe. Adorn took his 
position at one end, and Laurel, as his chief assistant, at the other. 
Not a pony among the hundred was restive. On the contrary, they 
stood like underfed and exhausted dwarfs, their bellies heaving, their 
heads hanging, their eyes inflamed with weariness and dust. When 
Adorn blew his horn as a signal to dash forward and attack, most 
of the ponies stood as if chained to the earth. Angry riders smote 
with their hands and dug at them with their heels. Some, losing 
their sandals, had to dismount. A few of the horses had trotted 
forward, including Adom’s, and Adorn now turned to look back 
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at his ridiculous battle array, observing, but without chagrin or 
amazement, that some of his warriors squatted in the dust to put 
on their sandals, while others searched for their shoes in the desert 
thorn, and still others, astride their horses, smote the beasts in a 
vain effort to make them move. Adorn did not see a baffled man 
hunting through the shrub for his moccasin; he saw the sunlight 
glinting on dagger and lance. He had learned to see those things 
which pleased him and to ignore those which did not, a luxurious 
attitude of mind unknown to the hunted beast but cultivated by 
man after he had arrived at physical safety. With his gaze on the 
lances and the arrows. Adorn broke off the maneuvers and turned 
south at the head of his column, never doubting that he would win 
easy victories and seize great stores of loot. 

During this day he rode through country that was familiar to him, 
but on the third morning he looked across a strange valley to moim- 
tains robed in white. He asked Laurel if they were drawing close to 
the worshipers of mice and beedes, but Laurel said no, that this 
valley was only a summer pasture land. Beyond the mountains 
cloaked with snow were the people, scattered over valleys of great 
richness, and beyond them and to the right was the sea. In this 
valley, to which they would now descend, he had seen no cultivated 
fields and litde sign of fruit, but it did abound in wild life. He had 
seen the bear, the boar, the hyena, and a wild ass that ran faster 
than the winds.* 

When the country was open enough to allow three abreast. Adorn 
rode with Laurel on his right and Yescha on his left. And he now 
began to boast, his voice shouting to those behind him. The enemy, 
he said, was as cowardly as the rabbit He was no better, in fact, than 
rotted and worm-eaten wood, a feeble and clumsy fellow, weakened 
by indulgence and burdened by fat, who would try to flee at the 
first sound of Adom’s horn. His boastful words were shouted back 
from rider to rider, and presently most of the men were in gay 
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spirits and exchanged boasts of their own. They began to feel such 
contempt for this country and its people that they felt impelled to 
heap abuse and insults on them, now with an obscene chant, and 
again by dropping their offal in the streams which they crossed. They 
became so noisy that Adorn sent Laurel down the line to quiet them. 

Adorn had become alarmed. The soil under the feet of his horse 
was so red that he thought it had been mixed with blood, and, when 
he asked Yescha if this was so, Yescha said it was so, that many 
battles had been fought in this valley, and the blood of man and 
beast had run like water. He called attention to the oak trees on 
either side; they were so gnarled and misshapen and bprne down 
that even the saplings looked stunted. These trees, said the seer, were 
like the evil gods who lived in them, and so were the muddy streams 
and the ilhsmelling marshes and bogs. 

“You can smell them,” said Yescha, and sniffed. He meant that the 
odor of the evil gods had become perceptible. 

Word was passed down the column that they were marching 
through a land of evil, the odor of which was like that of cat dung. 
Adorn, still riding at the head, was glancing warily to right and left, 
fearing an ambush, and when an overhanging limb stung him, or 
a thorn caught at his clothes, he knew that a dark god had made his 
presence plain. There was no path to follow now — ^nothing but the 
faint tracks of goatherds or of wild beasts. The landscape before him 
became steadily more forbidding, more strange, and more ill-smelhng. 
They had begun to climb out of the long narrow valley, with its 
dwarfed trees and haunted marshes, and to ascend the wooded foot- 
hills of the lower mountain slopes. The dense forest through which 
they were passing was of fir and juniper, with an almost im- 
penetrable undergrowth on either side. Never before had Adorn seen 
such vast and gloomy masses of forest or felt so many sinister eyes 
watching him from coverts and shadows. Never had he smelled 
such heavy musty odors. After he had penetrated far into the cool 
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and gloomy depths he became afraid, because on every side he could 
feel the intense watchfulness of evil eyes. Turning to Yescha he 
asked: 

‘What do I smell in this accursed land?” 

“You smell death.” 

“Do the dark gods of these people live in these woods?” 

“They are everywhere,” said Yescha, who himself was shivering 
with fright. “We are riding through their house, and they are angry 
with us.” 

“They are weak and cowardly Hke an old woman. Are my words 
spoken of light?” 

“It was the God of Light who spoke for you.” 

“Look!” cried Adorn, and pointed to cedar boughs that were whis- 
pering. Spirits lived in trees, and the spirits in this tree were talking. 
There were trees of soothsayers and seers, trees sacred to the Sun- 
god, trees that could speak with the human voice, trees that told 
when to attack and when to flee. “What is that tree saying?” 

“It is saying — ” 

“If you are an oracle, speak! What does the tree-god say?” 

“The tree-god says you are surrounded by danger.” 

This Adorn saw no reason to doubt. He looked at the black waving 
masses above him and listened to the whispering, and in a voice 
barely above a whisper he said, “Does this tree-god foretell that I 
will die?” 

Yescha had no wish to say yes. Though terrified, like all the men 
behind him, he wanted Adorn to proceed and win a paradise for his 
people, proving thereby that Yescha was a greater oracle than Rabi. 

“You will not die,” he said. “The gods of these people are afraid 
of our gods and are whispering to one another.” 

Feeling bolder, Adorn dismounted and went to the cedar tree and 
smote it with his lance. “Come out, you shivering and whispering 
coward!” he shouted to the tree-god. “Take the form of a man, and 
we will wrestle for victory!” 
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He waited, and his men waited. A god could assume any shape 
or size. If this god were not a coward it would suddenly appear in the 
form of a man, and he and Adorn would wresde, as men and gods 
had done before. If Adorn were defeated he would return home. If 
he were victorious, then the god would have to stop his malicious 
whispering and make way for Adorn and his host. 

The god did not leave the tree, and again Adorn smote the cedar 
and uttered a challenge. 

"‘The god is afraid of our gods,” said Yescha. 

They moved forward to the summit, and, when it was reached, 
Adorn said to the oracle: 

“Announce to the gods of these people that I will wrestle any one 
of them, in whatever shape he may take, whether it be of the lion, 
or the wolf, or the scorpion, or man! Tell them that, lance in hand, 
and with my gods at my. side, I am ready!” 

And Yescha climbed to a great stone ledge overlooking the next 
valley and blew a horn, and then he shouted to all the ears of the 
forest and beyond the forest that Adorn, the ruler of his people and 
the mighty favorite of the Sun-god, challenged to combat the gods 
of these thieves who were trespassers on lands never intended for 
them. After another blast with the horn he cried into the sky and the 
vastness, saying: 

“My lord; the great Adorn, will wait on this high place until the 
Bright One rises from the underworld, and then, if no challenger 
has appeared, he will march with his gods to seize the inheritance 
of his people, of the chosen ones of the earth, smiting hip and thigh 
all that stand before him!” 

Hearing Yescha’s words, Adorn took a draft of wine from his goat- 
skin and licked his lips; and when Yescha came down from the 
eminence. Adorn said: 

“Can you divine whether the base dogs will answer?” 

“They will not dare to answer.” 
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“HahP’ 

^‘Evea now their gods tremble and slink away.” 

Adorn looked round at the trees and perceived that they were quiet. 
Nowhere could he hear even a faint whisper. Mounting to the stone 
ledge and taking Laurel with him, he gazed into the south across 
misty valleys and ranges. 

“Do these abominable people live in the valley below us.^” 

“In the valley and yonder upon the hills.” 

“Where is the house of their gods.^^” 

Laurel had not seen their temple or anything resembling a sanc- 
tuary, but he now pointed far away where purple mists lay like 
veils of dyed wool on a mountain slope. 

“That is far from us.” Adorn now looked at the valley below and 
thought he saw smoke from a fire, but he could see no buildings or 
tilled fields or any sign of fife. Perhaps the people had fled before his 
coming. 

Descending from his lookout he explored the woods to learn if 
there was forage for the beasts. There was enough, he decided; he 
announced to his warriors that they would spend the night here. 
In the morning, at the first sign of light, they would go into the 
valley and destroy the enemy — ^if indeed he was still there, which 
seemed unlikely; and on their return journey every horse would be 
laden with precious metals or with food. 

The men gathered in a group under the shelter of great trees, and, 
while they softened their bread in water and ate. Adorn spoke to 
them. He said that all males whom they encountered were to be 
killed, but if the blow of lance or dagger was feeble, and the man was 
only wounded, then he was to be impaled and hoisted above the 
earth as a warning to all people. Among the captives, the old, the 
crippled, and all others enfeebled by evil were to be slain and cast 
to the wild beasts. They would also slay the babies and the small 
children. 
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At daylight he would lead them down into the valley, and the 
moment they came to open country Laurel would take his position 
on the far right and Hasan on the far left, and then they would 
advance, offering a solid front to the foe. They would dash forward 
at top speed and strike with all their power, paralyzing the enemy 
with the shock of their arms; then they would move swiftly to dis- 
patch those who still offered resistance, and to impale the wounded. 
Though he had never fought in organized warfare, he told them that 
the batde would be won with the first impact. He was remembering 
Laurel’s statement that these people were too fat to be active and had 
no weapons, but he expected nevertheless that they would offer some 
resistance and possibly fight, even if with no more than sticks and 
stones. 

Adorn was so contemptuous of these people and of their gods that 
he did not send a scout to examine their position, or post a watch 
for the night. He did instruct his men to lie within easy grasp of 
their weapons. For himself he chose the shelter of a large tree and 
on hands and knees pawed at the cones and leaf-depth to make a 
kind of mattress; and when, after warming himself with wine, he 
lay on his hard bed, he looked up through branches at the sky and 
dwelt on his forthcoming triumphs. If these cowardly people did not 
fight, he would herd them before him like sheep and drive them over 
the southern mountains and into the wilderness. Then he would 
destroy all the sanctuaries, thereby forcing the dark gods to flee in 
search of new homes. If an examination of the valley proved it to 
be the ancient paradise of his people, he would dispatch a messenger 
to summon all the tribes; and while they were coming, bringing with 
them the flocks and furnishings, he would put his men to work 
to build for him a great house, and a smaller house for the gods. Of 
the vanquished people he would choose a few slaves to tend his 
flocks and cultivate his fields. 

He foresaw for himself and his people a time of great prosperity 
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and happiness. It never for a moment occurred to him that the in- 
habitants of the valley belov7 had learned of his arrogant invasion 
and were preparing to meet him. He turned over on his broad shoul- 
ders, with his beard framing his face like a black shadow, and snored 
and dreamed; and in his dream he marched side by side with the 
Almighty^^One, himself hurling a lance while the Sun-god smote 
with lightning and flame. Enemies fell before them in hordes, and 
they rode over them, trampling them underfoot; or they seized 
the wounded and impaled them under the breastbone and set them 
aloft on tall poles. The foe came in on all sides, and there was a 
vast carnage; and Adorn strode like a giant among them, his dagger 
cleaving to right and left; and the Great One, using shafts of 
lightning, and thunderbolts, and destroying fires, laid waste before 
him. The altars and sanctuaries melted like fat in the awful heat, and 
the dark gods went wailing down the winds beyond the cold moun- 
tains. . . . 
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When Adorn awoke, the Sun-god was looking at him across the 
ledge of stone, and this portended for him the success of his under- 
taking. He arose from his bed of needles and leaves and took the 
aches from his body by grasping an overhanging branch and chin- 
ning himself a few times. He flexed the muscles of his legs and arms, 
used a mouthful of wine to cleanse his throat and teeth, shook out 
his cloak, and then carefully examined his weapons. Summoning 
Yescha he said : 

“What do the oracles foretell?” 

“The time is favorable.” Yescha was haggard from loss of sleep, 
having spent most of the night studying the stars and divining the 
Sun-god’s purpose. 

“Is the Almighty One pleased with my plans?” 

“He is pleased.” 

“See how powerful he is this morning! He is eager to smite our 
enemies.” , 

“His strength is that of the bull.” , 

“Tell my men to eat well, for we shall not pause until the enemy 
is destroyed.” 
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Adorn ate some hard bread softened with wine and some dried 
fruits and then went to the stone ledge to make observations. The 
valley was about a thousand feet below him, and far away, toward 
the middle of it, he could see the smoke of morning fires. His plan 
was to go down the mountain in single file and then deploy when 
he emerged from the forests. He did not believe that he would be at- 
tacked. In one of his dreams the enemy had fled, and his men had 
spent a long time flushing them out of thickets and caves and im- 
paling them on posts. Because his dreams foretold what the day 
would bring, he had no reason to worry, and so he turned away, 
humming a kind of tune, and went to his horse, 

A few minutes later he stood at the head of the column. The down- 
ward slope was gentle, with a well-defined path, for men had been 
logging here and dragging timbers away to the valley. 

‘‘This,” he said to Laurel, “does not look like the work of a lazy 
people.” 

And Laurel said, “It is the work of slaves.” 

About halfway down the mountain the forest thinned, and along 
the pathway were outcroppings of stone. Adorn looked curiously 
at the stones, knowing that evil spirits were hiding in them, and pos- 
sibly some dark gods, also. Gods favored stone as material for their 
houses and altars. He knew that the dark gods of these people were 
watching him, and indeed had been spying on him ever since he 
had entered their country, and to assure himself that all was well he 
looked up at the radiant and powerful Sun. Turning, he spoke to 
Yescha, who was the second one behind him. 

“Are all the signs still favorable?” 

“All the signs are favorable.” 

“I do not hear or see the enemy.” 

“The enemy has heard us coming and has fled. We will find their 
tents empty and their houses silent- . - 

And then with appalling suddenness it happened. At the moment, 
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Adorn was following a narrow path between a ledge of stone and a 
dense growth of bramble and willow. There was no sound to warn 
him, no battle cry, no trumpets, and no clatter of hoofs. Dreaming 
of his future, and now and then looking ahead for sight of open 
country, he was proceeding at a walk, his hands resting on the reins, 
his body relaxed, when something struck him. He felt shock but no 
pain. An arrow had been driven through a lobe of his heart and 
into his spine. For a brief moment he heard, as in delirium, a 
multitude of sounds that seemed to be shouts or lamentations, and 
then he collapsed and fell off his horse. An instant later Laurel and 
Yescha had seized him and dragged him into a thicket. Then some- 
body ran toward them, leading a horse. There was the sound of 
whispering and of frightened voices. Adom’s body was thrown 
across a horse and his hands and feet tied together under the belly, 
and, with Yescha leading the beast and Laurel prodding it, the dead 
patriarch of his people moved back up the mountain. Upon the path 
where he and his men had ridden, more than sixty men lay dead or 
wounded; the shower of arrows had been followed by a wall of 
lances, and the battle was over when Adorn fell from his horse. But 
there had been no babble of sounds, no challenging cries, no shouts 
of triumph. It was, Yescha said later, the dark gods who struck. 

Not daring to seek a path, lest the enemy find him, Yescha was 
fighting his way through a gloomy jungle, and not until darkness 
overtook them did the two men pause with their burden for food 
and sleep. They hid in a thicket, scarcely breathing, and at the 
first sign of morning they resumed their journey. Neither of them 
had spoken since the moment they had dragged Adorn into the 
woods. Laurel wanted to denounce Yescha as a false oracle, and 
Yescha was eager to tell Laurel that he had lied about these strange 
people, and, since both men had been false, they nursed in silence 
their anger and shame. 

When he felt that they were beyond all danger of pursuit and 
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attack, Laurel gave tongue to his thoughts. For two days and a 
night he had been troubled by the fact that he had seen no enemy, 
nor any sign of one except the flying weapons, and he had decided 
that it had been not men but evil spirits that had flung the bows and 
lances. With this conclusion Yescha agreed. 

“Did you see anyone.^” asked Laurel. 

“No.” 

“It was not a man who killed my father.” 

“It was not a man.” 

“It was not a panther or a lion.” 

“It was not a boar.” 

“It was not a wolf.” 

“It was the dark gods.” 

“Was it the dark gods of the underworld.?” 

“It was the gods of these people who live in swarnps.” 

“But how could that be? — ^for our gods were with us, and they are 
mightier, yet we were defeated!” 

The answer to that, in Yescha’s opinion, was the evil in women, 
Adom’s gods had refused to assist in the fight because they were 
angry with Adorn and his people; and, if this were so, why were they 
angry? Was it not because their wanton and carnal pleasures had 
weakened the men? — ^for look at Adorn, so enervated by his wives 
that he had toppled over dead in the first moment of battle! Laurel 
had been wounded. Only Yescha, so far as Yescha himself knew 
had escaped without a scratch, and he had escaped because his hail 
was unshorn like the lion’s mane, and his manhood was strong. 

It was plain to him that women were the principal cause of mis- 
fortune. Very possibly they were also the cause of death. He dwell 
on this thought a while, remembering that the gods never died— 
or, if they died, they were reborn. A bold question was now pre 
sented: Had women brought death into the world? In a time lon| 
ago, had men also been deathless, like their gods, or, dying, had the] 
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been reborn? If this was true — and any notion that pleased Yescha 
became true the moment he became conscious of it — ^had the dark 
gods persuaded women to share with them the strange and terrifying 
evils of their nature? The answer, Yescha would have told you, was 
obvious, and just before he crossed the tribal boundaries of his home- 
land he entrusted Laurel with his revolutionary secrets, 

“Is it true,’* asked Laurel, astounded, “that my wife has lain with 
a dark god?” 

“It is true,” 

“Will her son not be an oracle?” 

This question Yescha evaded by saying, “There is evil in women 
which is not in men. The woman called Narda destroyed the strength 
of your father and used evil magic against him. You were wounded 
because your wife covets your death. I, who have never lain with a 
woman, was protected, though I made no effort to hide or flee.” 

Laurel reflected on these matters and said, “Our gods mate with 
our women. Is our priest-god, then, an agent of evil?” 

Yescha’s most astounding revelation he had withheld. He now 
said, “Did not the priest-god send your father against these people?” 

“He did.” 

“Has he not spent many days recently out in the grove?” 

“That is true.” 

“Do you know why he has been hiding in the grove?” 

^*No,” said Laurel, staring at Yescha. 

“He has been lying with Narda.” 

Too ama:^ed to speak, Laurel gazed at the shaggy fellow, and 
Yescha hastened to say that the priest had squandered his maleness 
in wanton dalliance and no longer spoke as an oracle. To be more 
secure in his intimacies he had sent Adorn away, and the gods, deeply 
and violently angry, had refused to assist Adorn, who had been slain. 
The two men had been walking abreast across a barley field, trailed 
by the weary pony and its gruesome burden, and they now stopped 
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and faced each other. Laurel’s face and clothes were bloody from a 
superficial scalp wound, and Yescha’s appearance was that of an 
emaciated and repulsive fanatic whose garment was ragged and 
whose feet were naked and bleeding. Yescha said that he had seen 
the priest lying in evil embrace with Narda, and in the sacred grove, 
of all places, close by an oak tree. From that moment the gods were 
angry, and, though they went with Adorn, they refused to assist him 
in the fight. Adorn was slain, his men were killed or scattered, and 
Laurel himself, wounded and defeated, must now return in shame 
to face his people — and all because an empty woman had seduced the 
priest-god in the grove. He would not be surprised, Yescha said, if 
the gods of Laurel’s people were to drive them into the wilderness, 
there to be at the mercy of the thunder- and storm-gods. 

Laurel looked at the unsighdy body of his father, covered with 
his own gore and already beginning to have an unclean odor, and 
wondered if this man before him was a greater oracle than Rabi. In 
any case, it was true that his people, without drawing a bowstring 
or hurling a lance, had suffered a bitter defeat. Yescha was speaking 
again. In a voice subde with cunning he said: 

"Tour father has departed, and you will now rule in his stead. You 
will be a man of great power if you counsel with the true oracles, 
but if you seek the false ones you will be as weak as a woman in 
childbirth.” 

“Are you a greater oracle than Rabi.^” 

“Rabi is a false oracle. He sent your father away and then lay 
with his wife to insure his defeat.” 

Laurel’s boyish face turned red with anger. Realizing that he was 
now indeed the patriarch and temporal ruler of his clan, he drew 
himself up proudly and in a stern voice addressed a question to the 
dirty man before him. 

“Speak as an oracle and tell me: Shall I have Rabi strangled or 
stoned?” 
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Neither, Yescha said softly. He did not tell Laurel that he had no 
power over the priest’s life. He said: 

“You will seek the true oracles, and they will advise you.” 

Laurel now asked if he would be a mightier man if he spurned 
the seductive pleasures of women. Yescha’s answer turned on a 
curious belief. For many generations his people had observed that, 
after the death of a body, its hair for some mysterious reason con- 
tinued to live. They had decided that the ghost lived for a while 
in the hair, and so the hair of man and beast had become a precious 
thing, with powerful qualities of its own. If a man died, and you 
kept a lock of his hair, you continued in intimate relationship with 
him, for a part of him lived in his hair, and this part, which never 
died, remained with you. Yescha, a very hairy man, believed that 
his superhuman spiritual strength resided in his hair, and he now 
called Laurel’s attention to himself — ^for Laurel was, by comparison, 
almost hairless. Yescha told him that he had a magic which would 
make hair grow abundantly, and that, once clothed with it, a man 
would be invulnerable to his enemies and indifferent to the wiles of 
women. A preference for his own appearance over Yescha’s made 
Laurel skeptical; with critical and searching eyes he looked Yescha 
up and down and then asked: 

“Is it true that Narda lay with the priest?” 

“It is true.” 

“Did you see her lie with him?” 

“I saw her many times. I saw him arise, like a man sucked of his 
blood, and stagger away, with his staff shrunken like a dead man’s 
finger. His face was white like milk without cream, and he shook 
like a reed in running water, and he made a great cry of anguish, 
and the sky darkened; and the woman arose, with evils like serpents 
in her movements, and she slunk away hke a serpent, making no 
sound; and I looked at the spot where they had lain, and it was 
covered with long worms.” 
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‘"Hah!” said Laurel, taking over his father’s favorite exclamation. 

“And later I saw the priest sitting like one who had been scourged, 
for he was sick in his bowels, and I could hear them crying out. The 
Sun was pale and hid behind his anger, and, when he descended 
into the cave of night, the world was aflame with the underworld’s 
fires, and there was a great sound of hissing. Then blood went 
streaming across the sky.” 

Hardly more than a boy, and pretending to no knowledge of 
priestly matters. Laurel looked up at the sun and considered his 
problems. 

“If he is angry, should we not offer gifts?” 

“Many gifts,” said Yescha, who had nothing to give. 

“Let us hasten, for the people lament for my father.” 

He yanked at the tired beast’s reins, and Yescha went behind to 
prod the horse, and they crossed the barley fields and went over the 
hills and came to their people. The people were lamenting, for some 
who went with Adorn had returned, bringing the sad tidings. When 
she saw the corpse, Beth came from the house, rending her clothes 
and wailing, and Rabi, who had been busy with his duties, came 
over, an unhappy and crestfallen priest, to look at the dead leader. 
Then he turned to Yescha, and Yescha looked at him, and Laurel, 
with his under lip drawn in between his teeth, stared in turn at the 
two men, wondering which was the oracle and which was the fool. 
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For one as important as Adorn, the precautions, the grief, and the 
burial had to be elaborate. Nobody dared to utter his name, lest his 
ghost be aroused. No one dared to say that Adorn was dead. 

“He has departed,” said Beth. 

“He has gone away,” said Rabi. 

“He has departed,” they said to one another. 

Nobody would have dared to speak any wrong of him. Had he 
been a ruthless and arrogant man.^ If so, he was sanctified by death. 

“He was such a kind man,” said one. 

“He was such a jolly man,” said another. 

In their efforts to win the ghost to friendliness, the people vied 
with one another in praising Adorn. Speak only good of the dead 
was one of their supreme laws. 

“He was a great man.” 

“He was a good man.” 

“He was generous to the poor.” 

“He was kind to the sick.” 

“He was a loyal and devoted husband.” 

“He was an exemplary father.” 
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‘‘All people loved him/’ 

“He loved all people.” 

“The gods looked with favor upon him.” 

“He was a faithful servant of his gods.” 

“A great man—” 

“Noble—” 

“Wise—” 

“Generous — ” 

“Kind-” 

Hearing such praise from every tongue, the ghost was flattered 
and pleased and hovered near the body, watching ’the movements 
of the people. Though flattery was the best thing with which to win 
the good will of a ghost, you could not always depend on flattery 
to win it, and so, to be safe from its angers and whims, all the adult 
people hid from it. To do this they put on mourning garments. These 
were black as an emblem of the night. Those who wished to be 
thoroughly hidden also blackened their faces and hands. Narda did 
so, knowing that she had been faithless and that the ghost would try 
to destroy her. Rabi did so. From head to feet these two were as 
black as utter night. 

“Look!” said Yescha to Talitha. “Narda and Rabi hide their faces 
and hands. They are afraid because they lay in the sacred grove.” 

“Hush!” said Talitha. 

“1^0 not silence me, for I am the oracle. Did I not see them in the 
grove, and was the Sun-god not so angry that he refused to fight with 
us against our enemies? Are we to be driven into the wilderness for 
the priest’s sin?” 

“Your words are false,” said Talitha. 

“Then why have they blacked their faces?” 

It had become generally known that Rabi and Narda had lain 
together in the grove, and there was nobody who doubted that 
Adom’s ghost would avenge itself if it could. The priest and Narda 
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W-ould feel protected as long as they wore mourning. They were more 
Vocal than any other in singing the dead man's praises. 

“Great--" 

“Wis^" 

“Good—” 

The only funeral sermon these people had was their chanting dur- 
ing the preparations for burial: 

“Noble-” 

“Generous — ” 

“Kind!” 

If Rabi had preached a sermon he would have said that Adorn 
was the greatest man who had ever lived, so noble in his purpose, 
so pure in his motives, so humble in his spirit: 

“Cut off in the magnificent flower of his manhood — ” 

“ — ^by the inscrutable will — 

“ — of the gods!” 

Grief was no less important than praise^ and, in showing grief, 
Narda, a superb actress, had no equal. It was the duty of the wives 
to rend their clothes, to lacerate their flesh and shed their blood, and 
to lament almost ceaselessly. Narda and Amber and Beth went to the 
altar and there wounded one another and shed their blood on the 
altar, so that the gods could share their grief. Baring her back and 
going down to her hands and knees, Narda asked Amber to beat 
her with a green branch, and Amber flogged her until Narda’s back 
was covered with blood and welts. Then Narda flogged Amber, but 
with less vigor, because Amber did not feel so guilty; she was willing 
to manifest only the grief which custom demanded of her. Beth, 
who had been fond of her husband, and who was terrified by the 
thought of what Adom’s ghost might do, slashed herself with a 
knife across her breasts and abdomen. After their ritual at the altar, 
the three ‘wives hid securely in their black garments and moved 
around as little as possible, because movement also attracted the 
attention of spirits. 
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Laurel meanwhile had been discharging the duties of a faithful 
son. For a funeral appropriate to Adom’s rank it was necessary to 
have hired mourners. Ghosts and spirits were easily tricked; they 
could not distinguish between grief that was genuine and grief that 
was not. When he observed that the^priest-god was so frightened 
that he had blacked his face. Laurel understood that it would be 
difficult to appease Adom’s ghost. Paying each mourner with a 
measure of barley or a trinket. Laurel hired every adult in the 
clan to make up the mourners’ procession, and these, including 
proud old Haroun, who was almost as scared as any other, kept 
up a steady wailing while Rabi prepared the corpse for burial. The 
dirge became so monotonous and oppressive that Narda broke into 
hysteria and, seizing a knife, cut off her beautiful hair. More than 
that, short of taking her life, no wife could do for a dead husband, 
and when the people saw her hairless skull, blacked with soot, they 
redoubled their lamentations. 

Rabi was now tolling a bell. The sound of a bell was abhorrent 
to ghosts and spirits and all agents of evil, quite as invading warriors 
were afraid when they heard the trumpets of their foe. The tolling 
bell was the trumpet of the host of light. The bell Rabi used was not 
the small golden one suspended from hi^ waist but a large one that 
stood in the temple. Its toUmg could be heard a mile away. 

Within the temple, Adom’s old mother was helping the priest 
prepare the corpse for burial. They anointed it with scented oils, dyed 
the cheeks and lips; they placed rings, a symbol of the eternal, on its 
fingers; and they wrapped it in Adom’s handsomest robe. Rabi and 
Maira knew that evil spirits were hovering near by, intent on slip- 
ping into the body; if one of them had done so, the corpse would have 
risen from its grave at a later time, becoming some kind of dreadful 
monster. Therefore they did everything they could, not only to 
frighten spirits away, as with the tolling of the bell, but also to per- 
suade their gods to assist and protect them. The wives had shed their 
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blood at the altar. Generous offerings of food had been placed there. 
And now above the heart Rabi placed a golden object in the form of 
a cross, which he had purified and anointed, because it was one of the 
most powerful of their emblems. It represented not only the creative 
principle, but the figure of man himself, standing with arms out- 
stretched, and the woman in a position of surrender. 

Maira smiled, believing that her son would rest in peace. Rabi was 
not sure of this. He sent Maira to the temple door, where she stood 
with her back to him; whereupon, bending low to the body, he 
uttered a kind of prayer in which he whispered the secret and 
ineffable names of the Sun-god. The names, having more power than 
any other form of magic, he spoke only on the most solemn and 
urgent occasions. Then he felt at peace, as though all evil had been 
scattered to the darkness, and all good had come forth in glory like 
the sun. He was ready to follow the body to its grave. 

The grave had been dug on a hill which stood between the god’s 
house and the grove. In the funeral procession the corpse was borne 
by four men, with Rabi leading the way and ringing his bell. Just 
behind the body were the three wives, all loudly lamenting; behind 
them walked Adom’s closest friends; and next in the line of proces- 
sion were the hired mourners, who made more noise than all the 
others. The lamentations of hired mourners were usually a monot- 
onous chant; Narda and Yescha, more imaginative, seemed to vie 
with each other in seeking fresh expressions. While others mixed 
empty cries of grief and praise, beseeching the gods to watch over 
Adorn and protect him, and reminding them of his wealth and 
power and piety, the wife and the oracle dwelt on the brevity of life 
and the mystery of death. 

Cried Narda: “All is gone, gone to the west!” 

And Beth: “The most considerate of all husbands!” 

And Amber: “The wisest of the wise ones!” 

And Yescha: “For the night comes and the night is death!” 
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“He has gone, gone into the west!” 

“He has departed from us — 

“ — as the leaves fall — 

“ — as the wells dry — 

“ — as the snows melt and run to the seas!” 

“He is not with us now!” 

“ — ^not the great one — ” 

“ — the wise one — 

“To the west he has gone, and the gods lament his going!” 

“The Great One grieves for him!” 

“All things grieve for him : the dove in the grove, the ram, and the 
bull; for he has gone down from us, down into the west into the 
jfiresj into the darkness!” 

The hired mourners meanwhile were chanting: 

“To the west!” 

^‘To the west!” 

“He has gone from us, to the west, to the west! . • 

There had been an earlier time among these people when the 
wives of a dead man killed themselves as an expression of their grief. 
All his property, then, had followed him to the grave. But now 
custom demanded only that the wives lacerate themselves and rend 
their garments and be loud in their wailing; and only such pieces 
of his property were taken to the grave as were to be buried with 
him. These included his weapons, his wine cup, his feivorite god- 
images and garments, and choice food and drink. AH these were 
carried by the hired mourners, one of whom, at least, so coveted the 
article in his possession that he ceased lamenting. Hasan bore Adom*s 
dagger, a bejeweled weapon, handsomely engraved. Unable to keep 
his gaze off it, he wondered if he might conceal it xmder his robe, 
or pretend to stumble and fall and thereupon quickly bury it. Ob- 
serving that Hasan was silent, Laurel went back down the line to 
reproach him, and with a great burst of energy Hasan shouted: 
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‘'To the west, to the west! . . 

There had been no pause in the chanting of the three wives. 

“Our husband has departed from us, we can remember only good 
of him — ” 

“Only that he was kind to us — ” 

“Only his courage — ” 

“ — ^his wisdom — ” 

“ — his nobility!” 

“For he was great — ” 

“ — ^and good — ” 

“ — and wise! . . 

The grave had been dug from east to west, and the body was now 
laid in it facing the east, which was the source of all light and life. 
These people never slept with their heads to the west; that was the 
position the dead assumed. Looking down at the corpse, and observ- 
ing that its head lay to the west, the abode of death and sorrow, some 
of them shuddered and drew away, and to comfort themselves they 
scoffed a little, their bravado taking the form of a chant; 

“Look, he was alive at the dawn, but at sunset he has departed!” 
“And so it will be with me!” 

“With me!” 

“With me!” 

“Like the Great One we arise in the morning, but the day draws 
to the evening, the day dies!” 

“As I shall die!” 

“As I shall die!” 

“Alas, how brief it all is, how we struggle, how we cling like the 
leaves to their tree! But at last we depart, we go down into the west, 
into the darkness! I shall go!” 

“And I!” 

“And I!” 

Only the gods had property, and this they shared with men. Own- 
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ing nothing, not even their clothes, the gift-giving of women was 
chiefly their prayers. While Rabi knelt by the grave and laid Adom’s 
possessions by the body, and placed there also a few gifts which 
other men had offered, the three wives knelt and prayed. The priest 
laid Adom's bow by his left hand, his lance by his right hand, and 
the dagger, which Hasan had not yielded until summoned, across his 
navel. The largest of his gods was placed over his heart. On either 
side of the body Rabi set clay jugs filled with water and wine and 
food. The food included such delicacies as eggs, smoked fish, and 
spiced figs. 

Having nothing else to give, the wives oflFered themselves; when 
the body was interred they flung themselves on the mound and 
begged the ghost not to think evil of them, or strive maliciously 
against them, or blame them because they had only their lives to 
give. They covered themselves with dust and scattered dust in their 
hair, and Narda, who had cut oflE her hair, pressed her face to the 
grave and heaped earth around her head. And after all the others 
had left the burial site the wives remained. The men had set a 
gravestone to mark Adom’s head, and this the three widows now 
decorated. While Narda and Amber knelt by the grave, Beth went 
to the river and the grove, returning with flowers and boughs. They 
rubbed crushed flowers on the headstone to make it smell of sweet 
essences; they hung a wreath of juniper boughs on the stone; and 
above the dead man’s heart they laid the blossoms. Not once during 
their labors did they look at one another, nor did they do so when, 
their labors completed, they turned homeward. 

The lot of a widow was difficult. For many months she would 
wear mourning to hide from the ghost, and she would remain 
within the house. During this time she would not bathe or in any 
way make herself attractive to men; far from laughing or showing 
any signs of joy, she would behave as if borne down by an insupport- 
able sadness; and she would eat only what others chose to give her, 
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for she had no property of her own, and no husband to provide for 
her during the period of mourning. She would be a beggar within 
a house that was not her own — a mourner, robed in widow’s black, 
her face stricken with grief and fear, her eyes hardly daring to look 
up from the work to which she would devote her hands. If she did 
not faithfully observe all the customs: 

‘‘Did you notice,” people would cry, aghast, “that Narda smiled 
at the priest, though she has been a widow only two moon changes!” 

“The widow called Amber, I heard her singing, and the ghost of 
her departed husband heard her also!” 

Nobody could complain of the deportment of the three widows. 
From head to feet Narda was stained with her own gore, and her 
back was a multitude of wounds. Beth had also bled freely. Amber 
had been less resolute in showing grief, but she had been flogged, 
she had torn her garment to shreds, and on her way home from the 
funeral she continued to whisper praise of the dead man. It was 
Narda who had gone to extremes, and who now, with her cropped 
skull and blackened face, bore no resemblance at all to the beautiful 
woman who had lain with Rabi. 

For many days they did not speak, lest the sound of their voices 
reveal their presence to the ghost. Beth spent most of the time with 
her child. Amber sat in her small bedchamber. And Narda, ill and 
suffering pain, was convinced one day that the ghost had entered 
the house. She smelled a peculiar odor, and she had heard a strange 
sound. 

To Beth she whispered, “Do you think he knows where we are?” 

Beth said she did not. 

“I heard a sound.” 

“It is evil spirits mourning in the wind.” 

Narda sank to a stool and clasped her blackened face with 
blackened hands. She was sofdy weeping, and this time her grief 
was not feigned. 
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All the people had been shocked by Adom’s death, but none more 
than Yescha, who saw in it a portent of dreadful things to come. 
Toward evening a few days after the funeral the Sun-god began to 
draw water, indicating that he was perishing from thirst, and a little 
later the whole western sky was a vast conflagration as the god 
vanished under the hills. Yescha knew, to be sure, that he was look- 
ing on the fires of the underworld, but never before had he seen 
such brilliant mountains of flame. The Sun-god would never survive 
this night. He would be sucked deep into the boiling oceans, and, t£ 
these did not quench his fire and put out his light, he would be 
dragged like a chained captive into utter darkness, to shine there like 
a feeble lamp in a huge cave. He would be so enfeebled by seas of 
water, so enervated by struggling with darkness, so spent by the 
attacks of his enemies, that he would never rise again. The world 
would turn dark and cold. Then the evils of the underworld would 
come up and possess it, and there would be only the sick and the 
dead. 

His belief Yescha communicated to Laurel, who told others, and 
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presently all the people had come from their houses to gaze at the flam- 
ing sky. Rabi admitted that the underworld was ablaze with great and 
rampant fires, but the Sun-god, he said, would be born anew with the 
iporning. For some the truth was in Rabi, and for some it was in 
Yescha. Discovering that he had the larger following, Yescha ran 
back and forth, haranguing the doubters and calHng upon the people 
to accept him as their oracle. Again he told them that darkness was 
coming upon them because of the evil in women, but, when they 
asked him what they could do to save themselves, he had no answer. 
He did not dare tell them to drive Rabi and Narda into the wilder- 
ness, nor did he think, deep in his conscience, that their expulsion 
would do any good. It was too late for that. As a matter of fact, 
Yescha was steadily enlightened by his own preaching, as is the way 
with prophets; the mere uttering of words brought his confused and 
scattered thoughts together; an idea would flush a thought out of 
hiding, and this in turn would discover a third, until at last Yescha 
knew that he had been chosen to save the Sun-god. He did not know, 
when the last angry flames were fainting in the sky, how he would 
save him, nor stiU later, when the sky had been obscured by the dull 
gray of night; but on seeing people run to the altar to lay gifts there, 
Yescha knew that such offerings would not be enough. This is the 
way he was thinking about it an hour or so after dark. 

The people had built fires against the east, and, while some tended 
the fires, others searched along the river and over the hills for fuel. 
While Yescha was staring at a fire, a lamp was lighted in his sub- 
conscious mind, and he hastened away to find Alzina, the wife of the 
clan’s temporal lord. He had expected to find her unsightly with 
grief and fear, but on the contrary there came to the door a girl who 
had spent the last hour making herself more beautiful. Yescha had 
come to ask for a saucer of oil and a wick, but before he could col- 
lect his wits the girl said coldly: 

“Why do you bother me.?” 
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Yescha stared at her, his eyes wide and amazed. 

‘‘Can you not speak?” she asked impatiendy. 

He backed away several paces. 

“Would you help our God?” she asked, her whole face showing 
her contempt. “If you would, then place before him things that are 
lovely; for of things that are homely, like you, he sees too many, 
and grieves for the ugliness of his world.” Raising an eyebrow with 
casual impudence, she stepped across the threshold and advanced 
toward him, but, when Yescha again backed away, anger enfolded 
her with its fire. 

“You stupid rcian!” she cried. 

Yescha moistened his lips and spoke. “You are the evil that is in 
women,” he said. 

“Oh, by the lip of the Almighty! Did you come here to gawk at 
me?” 

“I came—” 

“Do not answer! Go out to the desert and hide in your cave!” 

Go out to the desert and hide in your cavel 

Yescha now ran to the house of Adorn, and when Beth came to 
the door he begged her for a wick and a saucer of oil. These she 
brought to him, but without knowing whether he was on the side of 
good or evil. The smell of him was evil, but the whiteness in his 
face was good. 

Yescha ran from her and from the village and went to a hill, and 
there by the entrance of a cave he set his lamp. Of what he should do 
next he seemed to have no clear notion. Kneehng, he peered into the 
cave, and then entered a little way and listened. There was nothing 
but darkness. Coming out, he rose to his feet and glanced around 
him, like one consumed by anxiety, and again listened. There was 
only the sound of his heart. Suddenly he began to run, going toward 
the pastures where the flocks lay in sleep, and after creeping stealthily 
forward he seized a small lamb and hastened back to the cave, with 
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the creature bleating weakly against him. Having no knife with 
which to cut its throat, he used his teeth, tearing at it like a jackal 
until he had made an open wound, and, when the blood ran, he 
spilled it at the cave entrance and over its stones. 

He left the carcass outside and bore the lamp into the cave. Coming 
out, he slunk away into darkness a second time, returning after a 
while with a live ember, and with this he touched the wick. He set 
the lamp in the center of the cave and sat by it, and while he watched 
the struggle of light against darkness he was disturbed by the way 
the flame leapt again and again, turning downward and almost 
dying. Would the light win, and would the morning come? The 
struggle of this tiny flame was the struggle of the Sun; and, in an 
effort to answer his question, Yescha studied the faint shadows on 
the cave walls and the density of the night at the cave’s entrance. 
Then he discovered that when he sat on the west side of the flame 
it was less frantic in its struggle to live than it was when he sat on 
the east side, and this so alarmed him that he arose, shaking, to his 
feet. 

Going to the entrance, he heard the distant wailing of his people. 
He thought at first that the sound of their terror was the crying 
of wolves, but after a little while he could distinguish the tones of 
human fear. He knew that some fresh and terrible danger had 
frightened them. He sat on his heels and hstened and strove to think 
his way through this crisis — to think of it clearly while holding at 
bay all the emotions that were ready to overwhelm him. It was clear 
that such offerings as the people had made, including his own, here 
by the cave door, were not enough. Like one who had fought against 
death until peace came to him, and who then happily surrendered 
to the peace, he knew that some great sacrifice would have to be 
made or the Sun would perish; and intuitively he felt that he, and 
he alone, had the power to be the savior. His first divination of this 
truth revealed him as a holy one hanging on a cross. Recoiling from 
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this image o£ himself, he sat, tormented and uncertain, and watched 
the tiny light and listened to the wailing of his people. Then he went 
back to the light to study it, and presendy he tore the liver out of 
the sheep and took it to the light to study it, because on a sheep^s 
liver, for one with the power to read it, was a forecast of the future. 
Wholly absorbed by his efforts, and shocked by the cloudy and ob- 
scure truths revealed to him, Yescha sdll knelt at midnight before 
a liver that lay across his palms, and a tiny flame. 

When at last he came out of the cave he was not surprised to iSnd 
the night so black: looking up, he could see no lights, nor anything 
in the west, nor in the north nor in the south. In the east was the 
feeble glow of the village fires. Glancing back into the cave, Yescha 
was horrified to perceive that the light had died. He crawled back 
in to be sure, but there was only the darkness that was on death, and 
with sweat standing on his forehead he came out, knowing that he 
must hasten, and ran toward the fires, his eyes lifted to the east for 
a sign of morning. In conflicts deep in self, the principal struggle 
may take place quiedy, before the coming of the violent emotion 
which announces more than it opposes surrender. Yescha was tense 
but cahn. The conflict in him lay deeper than his conscious mind, 
deeper than his will, for it lay as deep as his god. He went to the 
fires and saw his people there, some babbling with terror, and some 
lying on the earth, exhausted by their grief. Out in the darkness for 
a moment he saw the eyes of Adom’s ghost. He saw them so clearly 
that he was sensible of the whites and of the lashes on the lower lids. 
They were there for an instant, looking straight at him, and then 
were gone, and there was blackness so deep that you could grasp it 
with the hands. 

For a little while Yescha was lost in a deep engrossment of spirit. 
Then, as if in his gethsemane he had found the courage to support 
him, he began to shout to the people in an effort to quiet them; and 
when they hushed their crying and came to him, he asked if he had 
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not foretold this night and these evils and the end of the world — 

“Yes— yes!” 

He had said that the men had been wasting their substance — 

“Yes— yes!” 

“Our God is angry with you, for you have wasted his substance 
also, and he now perishes in his weakness, which is your weakness, 
for, when he had strength, it was your strength! He is now dying, 
which means that we are all dying — ” 

He paused for a moment; he had seen the black face of Rabi. He 
looked beyond Rabi and saw the blackened face of Narda. He 
looked beyond Narda and saw Beth, clutching her child and weep- 
ing. 

“Who among us can be our savior? Who but the one who has 
never lain with women? It is he who must give his life for our 
people and our God.” No one observed that he now said our God 
and our people. “Who is there among us?” 

There was silence. 

“Is it the one who is called Rabi?” 

There was no answer from the silence. 

“Is it the priest who lost his godhood when he lay with evil?” 

In the dim golden room under the black night the people looked 
at their holy one and waited, seeing in him now not a beggar in rags 
but a demigod standing under his halo — not one possessed by the 
Moon’s lunacy but an oracle speaking in all the green places — not a 
pitiable creature with shrunken parts but a savior-god ready to 
destroy the carnal life that the spiritual life might be found. 

Yescha -walked to the altar, and his people followed him; and 
there he picked up a knife. He moved to unman himself, but in the 
next moment his great courage faltered, and he merely pulled the 
foreskin out and cut it off. Then he stood transfixed by the struggle 
within him. Self might have won and God might have lost if the 
people had not again broken into hysterical wailing. The sound of it 
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came to him like the grief of all the people of the earth; he shuddered, 
and let the foreskin fall, and tightened his grasp on the knife. In 
the next moment a will toward goodness far mightier than his own 
will directed his emotions and his hands. . . . 

With blood spilling down his thighs he sank to his knees and 
bowed his forehead to the altar stones; and some who looked at him 
thought he was dying, and some thought he was whispering in 
prayer. Like one who had long been a wanderer and had come home, 
he was feeling his way back to his people, back to their healing fel- 
lowship; and his people were feeling their way toward that nobility 
which, alone and lonely, could suffer for them. He who had despised 
them had learned that greater love has no man than this; he, the 
hermit from the desert, the unclean one, the one with neither home 
nor property nor children, nor hope for the future, bowed in com- 
plete surrender, finding the god in himself when he found his people. 
And, while he knelt there, one voice and then another cried his 
name, calling on him to rise and behold the miracle; for in the east 
there was 'the light. The people ran shouting toward it and built up 
their lights which were their fires; and they came to the holy house 
bearing gifts; and when the Sun came over the eastern hills, pouring 
the glory of his seed upon the Mother, Rabi went to the one v/ho 
was kneeling by the altar. He leaned over him and spoke, and when 
he received no answer he knelt by Yescha to look at his face. Rising, 
then, he glanced once around him, his manner suggesting that he 
had seen a deeper truth than his own being; and he took off his robe 
and laid it over the one who had found life in death, and walked 
naked back to his house. 
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In this novel we discover how broad is 
the base upon which human fellowship 
might rest. Though these people lived 
thousands of years ago, and though -we 
are apt to think of people in that time as 
uncivilized and barbarous, we learn that 
out of their sex worship have come 
many of the symbols of modem art and 
most of the symbols of the world’s re- 
ligions today; that our Christmas, our 
Easter, our Midsummer’s Eve go back 
in their origins to that ancient time; 
that our most sacred customs are merely 
refinements of primitive rites. 
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